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CHAPTER  I 

1  You  can  be  too  conscientious,"  said  Flora, 
speaking  with  conviction  and  a  sigh. 

Her  aunt  gave  her  the  necessary  reproof  which 
her  age,  her  sternly  Scottish  religion,  and  her 
relationship  to  the  younger  woman  demanded ; 
but  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  indulgence,  not 
to  say  broad-minded  humanity,  with  which,  snif- 
fing slightly,  she  added  :  "  Girls  must  have  their 
chances." 

"  There's  many  girls  with  not  half  my  principles 
have  married  before  me,"  said  Flora,  a  strong 
flavour  of  conceit  mingling  with  her  resentful 
tone. 

"  I  never  knew  principles  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,"  replied  Miss  Anderson.  She  was  a 
lady  in  whom  beliefs  and  experiences  contrasted 
oddly ;  she  accepted  idealism  as  she  accepted 
the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith;  but  the 
Declaratory  Act  had  been  a  relief  to  her  con- 
science, and  an  aspect  of  truth  which  might 
embrace  matter  was  necessary  to  her  view  of 
daily  life. 
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11  No  good  ever  comes  of  leaving  home,"  said 
Isabella  feebly. 

Miss  Isabella  Anderson,  like  her  sister,  was 
past  middle  age  and  grey -haired:  but  while 
robustness  was  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
elder  sister,  Isabella  was  small  and  white-faced ; 
and  if  timidity  can  ever  be  said  to  be  a  forcible 
attribute,  the  term  might  certainly  be  used  in  a 
description  of  the  younger  lady.  Her  meekness, 
her  inefficiency,  and  her  desire  to  be  heard  upon 
every  occasion  made  up  a  curious  contradiction 
— a  singular  balancing  of  virtues  and  defects — 
whose  outward  showing  took  the  somewhat  irri- 
tating form  of  a  feeble  voice,  eyes  from  which 
spectacles  were  ever  lacking  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  a  certain  plaintive  obstinacy  which 
mistook  itself  for  firmness.  She  knitted  grey 
stockings  for  Chinese  missionaries,  commented 
with  punctuality  on  the  passing  of  the  Langtown 
steamer  on  its  journeys  up  and  down  the  Loch, 
and  never  failed  to  remark,  "  There's  the  coach 
away  past !"  at  9. 1 5  every  morning. 

11  Isabella,"  said  Miss  Janet  Anderson,  "  I  only 
once  knew  anyone  talk  as  much  as  you  do,  and 
she  went  wrong  in  the  head." 

Isabella  did  not  protest :  she  knew  that  Janet 
would  get  the  best  of  her,  one  way  or  another,  in 
a  war  of  words  ;  but  she  pulled  down  the  corners 
of  her  mouth,  and  thought  inwardly  that  there 
was  no  arguing  with  direct  untruthfulness. 

"All  I  beg  of  you,  Janet,"  she  said,  "is  that 
you  won't  make  it  a  Church  question." 

"  I  apprehend  you  to  mean,"  said  Miss  Janet, 
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"  that  Flora  is  minister  as  well  as  doctor  of  the 
parish." 

A  small  family  conclave  was  being  held  in  the 
large  and  comfortable  dining-room  of  a  Highland 
house,  whose  furniture,  wall-papers,  carpets,  and 
hangings  bespoke  excellent  taste — a  warm  sense 
of  comfort  and  a  certain  fixity  of  purpose  in  the 
position  of  every  chair  and  table.  The  furni- 
ture at  Meldrum  was  as  much  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  house  as  its  walls,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  assurance  in  the  fact  that  the 
sofa  would  still  be  in  the  same  place  in  the 
window,  and  the  brass  telescope  would  be  found 
on  the  writing-table,  were  one  to  quit  the  house 
and  revisit  it  after  many  years.  The  good  solid 
oak  and  leather  chairs  never  made  vain  excursions 
to  other  parts  of  the  room,  but  with  something  of 
the  pride  of  the  Scot  they  knew  their  own  places 
and  kept  them.  Entering  the  room  after  dark  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  lay  one's  hand  im- 
mediately on  the  shelf  where  the  Bibles  were  kept, 
and  even  the  small  table  near  the  fire  never  made 
aimless  and  venturesome  wanderings.  Pictures, 
once  hung,  were  never  altered,  and  the  thick  pile 
carpets  did  not  seem  to  wear  out ;  the  very  note- 
paper  on  the  writing-tables  was  a  "standing 
order"  from  Duncan  Campbell,  and  any  deviation 
in  the  matter  of  stamping  or  in  the  texture  of  the 
article  was  impossible.  The  sense  of  old  associa- 
tion which  trifles  such  as  these  may  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  most  casual  visitor  added  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  the  house.  Temporal  things  seemed 
to  alter  as  little  as  the  eternities  behind  them. 
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There  was  no  hopeless  sense  of  change,  or 
even  of  decay,  at  Meldrum.  Conservative  in 
every  fibre  of  their  being,  the  Miss  Andersons 
were  not  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
who,  having  become  Whigs  in  John  Knox's  day, 
have  always  been  too  inherently  conservative  to 
change. 

Both  house  and  furniture  had  been  willed  to 
Janet  and  Isabella  Anderson  by  their  late  re- 
spected father,  James  Anderson,  the  founder  of 
the  well-known  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  to  which  the  family  owed  its  solid 
comfort  and  its  fame.  James  Anderson  had  in 
his  youth  slept  under  the  proverbial  counter, 
and  started  life  with  something  less  than  the 
proverbial  half-crown.  He  died,  the  head  of  a 
respected  firm,  in  a  goodly  villa  on  Clydebank, 
and  likewise  the  possessor  of  this  Highland 
house,  which  he  had  acquired  and  rebuilt  only 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  had  bequeathed 
to  his  daughters ;  while  Matthew,  his  eldest  son, 
inherited  the  business  and  the  villa  at  Clyde- 
bank. 

There  had  been  another  son  of  James  Anderson, 
Donald  by  name,  who  had  predeceased  him.  He 
had  never  been  mentioned  in  his  father's  house 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  Janet  and  Isabella  had 
shown  a  certain  courage  and  independence  of 
mind  when,  after  their  father's  death,  they  invited 
Donald's  orphan  daughter  to  come  and  make  her 
home  with  them 

No  amount  of  ill-doing  could  have  alienated 
Donald  Anderson  from  his  family  to  so  great 
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an  extent  as  his  marriage  had  done.  James 
Anderson  was  a  prosperous  man  when  the  event 
took  place,  and  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  beforehand  to  have  named  another 
young  woman  to  whom  he  would  have  ob- 
jected so  strongly,  or  whom  he  would  have 
ostracized  so  cruelly  as  he  ostracized  the  pretty 
seventeen-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  his  own 
riveters  in  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  yard.  It  was 
not  that  her  position  was  too  impertinently  near 
his  own  original  state  to  be  pardoned,  or  even  that 
her  father's  trade  was  connected  with  his;  but 
David  MacEwan  was  a  free-thinker,  and  had  been 
named  by  James  an  atheist ;  and  James  flatly 
determined  that  his  son  should  not  be  yoked  with 
an  unbeliever,  and  that  he  should  hold  no  com- 
munication with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness. 
Donald  himself  had  already  shown  some  queer 
traits  of  character,  and  there  had  been  an  awful 
scene  in  the  house  once  when  he  had  been  dis- 
covered playing  cards.  His  father  had  ordered 
him  out  of  the  house  that  very  night,  and,  there 
being  no  other  shelter  available,  Donald  took 
refuge  with  the  family  of  MacEwan,  married  the 
lady  of  his  choice  shortly  afterwards,  in  defiance 
of  his  father's  opinion,  and  sailed  with  her  to 
Canada.  There  he  deliberately  allowed  himself 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  He  remained  unpardoned, 
and  died  when  he  had  been  in  the  new  country 
only  a  few  years,  while  his  poor  wife  returned 
with  her  little  girl  to  her  native  town,  in 
order  to  be  near  her  own  kinsfolk.  She  was 
horribly  afraid  of  the  Andersons,  and  never  com- 
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municated  with  them,  nor  even  allowed  them  to 
know  that  she  had  returned  to  Scotland.  Her 
health  became  very  feeble  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  she  might  have  fared  badly  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vigour  and  keen  business  qualities  of  her 
daughter  Flora.  Flora  at  an  early  age  took  upon 
herself  the  entire  management  of  her  mother,  her 
own  education,  and  their  poor  home.  Flora,  when 
friends  and  acquaintances  remarked  to  her  that 
she  and  her  mother  could  not  possibly  exist  on 
their  small  income,  merely  remarked,  "  I'm  no 
going  to  be  bate."  She  became  pupil-teacher  in 
a  school,  and  educated  herself  while  educating 
others,  passed  her  examinations  brilliantly,  and 
obtained  a  post  as  High  School  teacher.  Neither 
brain  nor  hands  were  ever  idle ;  when  she  was 
not  waiting  on  the  invalid  she  was  knitting  a 
shawl  for  her,  and  while  her  fingers  flew  she  was 
getting  some  passage  from  her  books  by  heart, 
or  working  out  a  mathematical  problem  in 
her  head.  When  her  mother  grew  worse  it 
was  the  humble  family  of  MacEwans,  riveters, 
plumbers,  and  the  like,  who  were  most  helpful 
with  money  and  such  care  as  they  could  spare  for 
the  invalid.  Flora  had  hardly  heard  of  her 
Anderson  relations  in  those  days.  The  breach 
between  the  two  families  had  been  a  definite  one, 
and  Donald  had  never  even  allowed  his  own  people 
to  know  his  whereabouts.  It  was  a  foreman  in 
the  yard  who  discovered  accidentally  where  his 
widow  and  daughter  were  living,  and  told  Miss 
Janet  the  whole  story. 

This  accounted  for  that  lady's  sudden  appear- 
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ance,  in  black  silk  and  heavy  beads,  at  the  humble 
door  of  the  house  where  her  sister-in-law  lay 
dying  and  Flora  kept  watch. 

"  You'll  get  into  trouble  for  this,  Janet,"  was 
poor  Mrs.  Donald  Anderson's  one  greeting  to  her 
visitor.  Everyone  was  aware  that  James  was 
something  of  a  tyrant,  and  Heaven  knew  what 
retribution  might  await  his  daughter  for  the 
independent  step  she  had  taken. 

"It  may  be,"  said  Miss  Janet,  biting  her  lip,  for 
she  did  not  mean  to  show  her  feelings — "  it  may 
be  that  there  would  be  more  trouble  for  me  up 
yonder" — she  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  ceiling 
— "  if  I  had  not  come!  I'm  willing  to  risk  the  one 
for  the  other,"  she  concluded,  in  the  peculiarly 
matter-of-fact  voice  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
Anderson  family  habitually  spoke.  She  stayed 
by  the  invalid  woman  until,  by  a  tragic  coincidence, 
she  was  summoned  back  to  her  own  father's 
death-bed.  And  when  the  two  long-separated 
kinsfolk  had  been  laid  in  their  graves,  she  and 
her  sister  Isabella  invited  their  niece  to  come  and 
live  with  them. 

Flora  thanked  them  and  said :  "  But  I'm  not 
very  sure  how  I'll  like  the  country." 

"You  will  be  thinking  of  your  learning  and 
attainments,"  said  Janet,  "  and  I  can't  be  surprised 
at  it." 

"  No,"  said  Flora;  "  it  was  more  just  the  cheer- 
fulness and  the  stir  I  was  thinking  of.  And 
although,  of  course,  I'm  not  looking  to  going 
.out  or  anything  of  that  sort  for  a  long  while  to 
come,  I'm  awfully  fond  of  social  evenings  and 
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soirees,  and  the  pleasant  society  that  you  get  in  a 
town." 

"I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  have  been 
above  it  with  all  your  learning,"  said  Janet,  a  tone 
of  relief  in  her  voice. 

"  I've  a  sort  of  weakness  for  people  living  and 
moving  about  me.  The  country  is  well  enough 
for  those  who  like  it,"  said  Flora. 

"At  least,  Flora,"  said  Janet,  "there's  no 
nonsense  about  you !" 

"No,"  said  Flora;  "but  I  wish  I  was  more 
elegant." 

"You  haven't  had  advantages,"  said  Janet, 
speaking  consolingly. 

"I  am  a  great  favourite  in  society,  and  am 
accounted  a  good  dancer,"  returned  her  niece 
sharply,  and  with  a  downward  turn  of  her  mouth. 

The  friendship  between  the  two  women,  begun 
in  the  midst  of  the  solemnity  of  deep  mourning, 
was  continued  on  the  happiest  terms  afterwards. 
Flora  and  her  aunts,  like  two  good  Scots  meeting 
in  a  distant  country,  bridged  over  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  friendship,  and,  with  a  certain  rugged 
trust  in  each  other,  became  allies  forthwith.  Miss 
Isabella  was  not  sorry  to  have  in  the  house  a 
vigorous  young  woman  who  was  both  friendly 
and  respectful,  and  who,  nevertheless,  did  not 
seem  in  any  way  awed  or  silenced  by  the  opinions 
which  Janet  so  freely  expressed  on  all  subjects. 
Flora  often  got  the  best  of  an  argument,  and 
this  proved — if  nothing  else  did — that  there 
was  more  than  one  woman  with  brains  in  the 
parish.  Isabella  thought  it  very  good  for  her 
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sister  to  have  Flora  with  them;  and  certainly 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  village  of  Lachlan 
profited  by  the  young  woman's  arrival.  Flora 
was  a  power  in  Lachlan,  and  had  now  been  so 
for  some  years  past.  As  a  moral  censor  she 
was  admirable ;  and  she  disputed  every  sick 
case  with  Dr.  Patterson,  an  old  friend,  who  she 
had  reason  to  believe  had  come  to  Lachlan  on 
her  account.  It  was  her  inability  to  imagine  how 
people  were  going  to  get  on  without  her  that  was 
making  her  doubtful  whether  or  no  she  ought 
to  leave  home. 

"Talking  of  chances,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  the  family  went  forwards  with  the 
process  of  eating  breakfast,  "  I'd  feel  freer,  I 
believe,  if  I  were  to  go  away  without  getting 
engaged.  I'd  like  to  see  the  world  first  " 

"  I've  known  your  superiors  in  beauty  not  get 
husbands  at  all,"  said  Janet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enjoyment  which  comes  of  eating  scones  with 
fresh  butter  and  jelly. 

It  was  one  of  Flora's  few  mistakes  that  she 
imagined  herself  to  be  good-looking,  and  she  was 
able  to  accept  her  aunt's  jibe  serenely. 

"I'm  not  saying  anything  about  looks,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  was  never  one  that  held  with  being 
an  old  maid." 

"  There's  always  Patterson,"  said  Miss  Janet 

"  When  you've  said  there's  always  Patterson, 
you  may  say  there's  never  Patterson,"  said  Flora 
shrewdly. 

"  You  are  pretty  kind  to  him,  too,"  said  Janet, 
with  the  awful  insight  characteristic  of  her 
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nationality,  and  the  abnormal  candour  which  sees 
in  silence  a  form  of  insincerity,  and  refuses  to 
believe  that  a  truth  is  a  truth  until  it  has  been 
spoken.  "You  are  pretty  kind  to  him,  although 
I've  heard  you  say  you  don't  favour  him." 

"  Poor  Patterson !"  said  Flora  with  feeling. 

"  Would  you,"  said  Aunt  Janet,  "  think  of  coming 
to  anything  more  definite  with  Patterson  before 
going  to  England  ?" 

"  Not  me  !"  said  Flora. 

"  I  believe  you'd  feel  more. settled." 

"  What  is  the  good  of  going  to  England  at  all  if 
I  am  settled  ?"  quoth  Flora.  "  I  might  as  well  be 
on  my  honeymoon,  without  a  chance  left  of  better- 
ing myself."  There  was  a  conclusiveness  about 
her  arguments  which  left  even  Miss  Janet  with 
nothing  to  say. 

"There's  something  in  that,"  she  said  at  last,  in 
appreciation  of  an  unassailable  truth.  "  Well,  you 
had  better  let  Matthew  know  soon  if  you  are 
going." 

"  I  thought  of  going  across  to-morrow  to  see 
them,"  said  Flora.  "  This  afternoon  I  must  go 
and  inquire  for  Mr.  MacNichol."  The  touch  of 
defiance  in  Flora's  tone  would  require  translation 
to  anyone  outside  the  village  of  Lachlan.  So, 
also,  only  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  case  could  have  rightly  interpreted 
her  blush  when  her  aunt  remarked,  "Ay,  I  was 
sure  you'd  be  inquiring  for  MacNichol !" 

When  there  was  illness  in  the  parish  and 
Dr.  Patterson  was  in  attendance,  it  was  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  Miss  Flora  Anderson  should  go 
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and  inquire  for  the  invalid.  The  keen-eyed  in- 
habitants of  Lachlan  did  not  require  to  have  the 
circumstance  pointed  out  to  them.  It  was  when 
Flora  thought  that  her  coincidental  visits  might 
have  been  the  subject  of  remark  that  she  became 
more  than  usually  haughty  to  Patterson.  When 
they  had  been  seen  walking  home  together  from 
some  distant  cottage,  she  made  an  early  opportunity 
of  referring  to  him  as  a  poor  knotless  thread  of  a 
thing,  who  knew  neither  his  own  mind  nor  his 
own  medicines !  But  even  this  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  him  could  hardly,  to  a  woman  so  shrewd 
as  Flora  Anderson,  have  been  felt  to  have  entirely 
allayed  the  criticism  of  the  village.  For,  wrestle 
with  it  as  you  like,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it  that  her  love-affair  lagged  a  little. 

"  You  might  take  poor  MacNichol  a  few 
sweeties  from  the  press,"  said  Miss  Janet,  still 
with  the  unexplained  twinkle  in  her  eye ;  "  it 
would  be  a  decent  excuse  for  your  visit,  and 
you'll  mind  he  has  a  sweet  tooth  !" 

"  I  mind  he  has  the  gout!"  returned  Flora  tartly, 
"and  Patterson  gives  in  to  him  in  every  detail 
of  his  diet.  It  is  little  wonder  to  me  that  Mac- 
Nichol is  aye  complaining." 

uYou  should  speak  to  Patterson,"  said  Miss 
Anderson.  "Where's  the  use  of  having  an  admirer 
if  you  don't  give  him  a  piece  of  your  mind  ?" 

"  Patterson's  had  many  a  piece  of  it !"  returned 
Flora  dryly,  as  she  left  the  room  to  put  on  her  hat- 

"Admirer,  indeed!"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
went  upstairs ;  "  a  man,  it  seems,  may  admire  for 
a  while  before  he  comes  forward.  Well,  may  he 
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never  get  a  better  wife  than  Flora  Anderson — 
that's  all !" 

Flora  descended  the  staircase  and  summoned 
Spot,  the  dog,  to  accompany  her  on  her  walk. 
Spot  was  a  fox-terrier  of  violent  emotions,  who 
lived  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  dizzy  excite- 
ment, and  was  about  as  trying  a  companion  as 
a  dog  could  well  be.  Spot  could  hardly  believe 
that  anyone  could  appear  in  walking  attire  except 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  him  for  a  constitu- 
tional. In  anticipation  of  exercise  Spot  always 
became  unusually  disturbed,  and  full  of  a  quiver- 
ing excitement  which  it  was  difficult  to  curb. 
He  started  up  from  the  rug  in  the  hall,  which  he 
claimed  as  his  own  particular  property,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  Flora's  step  on  the  staircase,  and 
instantly  lashed  himself  into  a  frenzy  of  delight. 
He  slithered  about  on  the  polished  boards  of  the 
hall,  making  feints  at  a  spring,  and  completely 
lost  his  balance  sometimes,  as  his  nails  refused  to 
grip  the  smooth  surface  of  the  floor.  When  he 
had  fallen  over  with  a  thud  sufficient  to  break 
most  dogs'  ribs,  he  was  up  again  in  an  instant, 
and  waltzing  round  and  round  like  a  teetotum 
in  front  of  the  descending  figure. 

11  It  beats  me,"  said  Flora,  "  why,  if  you  are  so 
fond  of  a  walk,  Spot,  you  don't  go  out  by  your- 
self." 

But  Spot,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  excitement,  was 
waiting  for  the  door  to  be  opened.  When  the 
aperture  was  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  his  nose,  he  squeezed  himself  through 
and  hurled  himself  across  the  lawn,  his  feet 
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scarcely  touching  the  ground  in  the  precipitancy 
of  his  chase  of  some  purely  imaginary  prey. 

Flora  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  front  door- 
step looking  at  him,  and  then  remarked :  "That's 
a  silly  dog,  and  very  like  his  master." 

But  in  her  own  mind  Flora  knew  Spot  to  be 
the  Bond-between-us. 

The  Bond  was  a  strong  one.  Spot  had  been 
Dr.  Patterson's  present — so  far  his  only  present — 
to  Miss  Flora  Anderson.  He  had  brought  him  to 
her  when  he  was  a  tiny  pup,  and  had  begged  her 
acceptance  of  the  gift. 

Short  of  bringing  her  an  engagement- ring 
Flora  thought  this  as  marked  an  attention  as 
Patterson  could  well  have  shown.  They  had 
chosen  the  puppy's  name  together,  and  Flora 
had  concealed  her  impatience  bravely  when  the 
doctor  was  unable  to  think  of  any  more  original 
for  the  fox-terrier  than  "  Spot."  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  name  the  doctor  would  have  been  sure  to 
choose,  she  thought.  But  no  doubt,  she  told  her- 
self with  admirable  tolerance,  we  must  all  try  to 
have  patience  with  everyone. 

Since  his  arrival  Spot  had  not  only  been  a  care 
but  an  expense.  He  habitually  chased  sheep, 
killed  chickens  and  ducks,  and  frightened  school- 
children by  hurling  himself  madly  against  their 
legs,  and  for  his  senseless  maraudings  Flora  had, 
of  course,  to  pay.  Still,  in  his  own  way  Spot 
had  served  a  great  purpose.  For  one  thing,  he 
could  be  made — indeed,  had  been  made — the  sub- 
ject-matter for  many  notes,  while  in  extreme 
cases,  when  no  meetings  had  taken  place  between 
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Miss  Flora  Anderson  and  the  village  medical 
adviser  for  many  days,  Spot's  precarious  health 
furnished  a  lively  excuse  for  a  visit.  Dr.  Patter- 
son must  pronounce  on  the  best  treatment  for  a 
dog  whose  paws  seemed  unduly  hot,  or  whose 
eyes  had  a  queer  look  about  them.  And  in  order 
to  prescribe,  Dr.  Patterson  and  the  dog's  mistress 
must  walk  up  to  the  stables  together  to  visit  the 
poor  wee  beastie,  who  lay  amongst  clean  straw  in 
the  snug  shelter  of  an  empty  stall.  Even  when 
Spot's  condition  could  be  proved  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  Miss  Anderson,  sheltering  herself 
behind  her  ignorance,  could  always  plead  that 
she  had  thought  it  safer  to  call  in  advice.  You 
never  knew  what  might  happen. 

This  afternoon— the  dog's  onslaught  on  Mr. 
MacNichol's  chickens  having  lately  reached  a 
point  which  had  seriously  affected  Flora's  purse 
— she  was  determined  to  take  him  on  a  leash. 
Who  so  coy  then  as  Spot  ?  Who  so  timid  of 
approach  ?  The  frenzy  of  excitability  of  a  few 
minutes  before  gave  place  to  an  abject  timidity. 
Spot  regarded  the  strand  of  leather  as  though  it 
had  been  some  deadly  weapon.  With  his  tail 
between  his  legs  he  backed  sideways  across 
the  lawn,  keeping  a  safe  distance  from  Flora's 
capturing  hand. 

"  Come  here,  Spot !  What  are  you  going  on  at  ?" 
said  Flora,  holding  out  her  hand.  "  Now  be  a 
good  dog  and  come  here,  and  perhaps  I'll  take 
you  for  a  little  walk  to  see  your  master !"  Spot 
frequently  had  had  the  same  encouragement  held 
out  to  him  before;  indeed,  it  was  only  to  the  fox- 
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terrier  that  the  young  lady  ever  betrayed  that 
she  had  the  smallest  expectation  of  meeting  her 
admirer.  When  she  had  coaxingly  followed  the 
dog  across  the  lawn  for  some  minutes,  she  gave 
up  the  idea  of  securing  him,  and  merely  remarked 
that  she  left  him  to  his  own  devices,  but  that  if 
any  more  chickens  were  destroyed  their  prices 
would  be  paid  out  of  Spot's  licence,  and  he  might 
find  a  home  where  he  pleased  !  Thereafter  the 
terrier  followed  her  like  a  whipped  and  chided 
dog,  and  never  recovered  his  spirits  until  the 
cows  came  in  sight,  when  he  leaped  a  low  stone 
wall  like  a  greyhound,  and  proceeded  to  give 
them  some  severe  exercise  in  the  field.  Having 
done  so  he  trotted  home  without  even  a  backward 
glance,  and  Flora  continued  her  walk  alone. 

Relieved  of  the  constant  anxieties  to  which  her 
canine  friend's  companionship  gave  rise,  the 
exercise  of  walking  and  the  pleasant  autumn 
afternoon  did  Flora  good.  The  influences  of 
Nature  were  not  acutely  felt  by  this  town-bred 
and  very  practical  young  woman,  but  the  open 
air  and  the  good,  wholesome  smell  of  the  country 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  disturbed  temper. 
Flora  received  many  kindly  greetings  on  her  way 
to  the  White  Farm  beyond  the  burn,  with  its  rows 
of  haystacks  and  its  vivid  patch  of  green  turf  in 
front  of  it,  making  it  for  all  the  world  like  a  study 
in  a  picture-book  wrought  in  unvarying  shades 
of  colour — blue  sky,  white  house,  green  grass,  all 
clearly  defined  and  neat  and  spruce.  Some  white 
sheep  seemed  to  lean  against  the  hill -side  as 
they  fed,  and  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  chattering 
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burn  could  be  heard  through  the  farmer's  open 
door. 

The  road  to  the  village  was  a  favourite  one  and 
was  not  devoid  of  passengers.  Some  children 
were  coming  home  from  school,  and  the  lassie 
from  the  shop  could  be  seen  strolling  along  in 
a  leisurely  manner  with  a  telegram,  received  some 
hours  before,  but  only  taken  to  its  destination 
when  the  young  lady  had  had  time  to  red  herself 
up.  Flora  stopped  and  spoke  to  everyone  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Her  voice  was  incisive  and  some- 
what high-pitched.  Her  tongue  was  frequently 
attuned  to  plain-speaking,  and  her  native  kindli- 
ness of  heart  was  mixed  with  a  fierce  impatience 
of  stupidity,  which,  in  its  acute  form,  she  recog- 
nized as  distinctly  a  male  attribute.  She  believed 
that  boundless  charity  meant  dimness  of  vision, 
and  often  lamented  her  own  uncompromising 
clearness  of  sight.  Everyone  expected  help 
from  Flora,  and  the  fact  that  she  scolded  as  she 
helped  saved  most  of  them  from  falling  into  the 
weakness  of  gratitude.  When  she  scented  thanks 
she  became  severe  to  the  point  of  shrewishness. 
She  spoke  with  a  strong  Scottish  intonation,  which 
she  considered  the  only  language  of  sincerity,  while 
allowing  herself  to  be  impatient  with  Dr.  Patter- 
son's accent,  which  she  was  wont  to  apostrophize 
as  "  awfully  Glasgow." 

Flora  walked  briskly  and  in  her  own  peculiar, 
resolute  manner.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  stroll,  and  she  planted  her  feet  with 
a  sort  of  brisk  energy  which  always  made  her 
look  as  though  she  were  in  a  hurry.  Her  route 
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lay  first  of  all  up  the  ascent  of  her  aunts'  drive, 
between  huge  bushes  of  rhododendrons,  until  the 
gates  were  reached,  when  she  must  have  a  chat 
with  the  lodgekeeper's  wife,  and  then  take  a  look 
at  the  kitchen  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Walking  on,  she  passed  the  cottages  where  Murdo 
was  having  a  tune  on  the  pipes,  and  called  a 
greeting  to  his  children  above  the  skirl  of  the 
tune.  After  that  the  road  lay,  clean  and  white 
and  sandy,  between  pasturage  where  cattle  fed, 
and  through  a  great  field  of  wheat-stubble — for 
it  had  been  an  early  harvest — and  so  on  to  the 
little  village,  with  its  three  kirks  and  its  model 
cottages,  all  kept  trim  and  neat  by  the  rich 
Englishman  who  rented  Dunraith. 

Flora  looked  at  her  watch  and  began  to  slacken 
her  pace.  She  purposely  prolonged  one  or  two 
conversations  at  cottage  doors,  although  the 
evening  was  closing  in  for  wet ;  for  Dr.  Patterson 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  his  visit  to  the  White 
Farm  until  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  there  was  still 
therefore  some  time  to  spare.  At  half-past  four 
by  the  clock  on  the  Free  Kirk  she  walked  reso- 
lutely across  the  bridge  and  took  the  river-path 
to  the  farm,  only  to  find  that  the  doctor  had 
arrived  before  her. 

"  Good-evening,  Dr.  Patterson,"  she  said  off- 
hand. "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  seriously  wrong 
with  Mr  MacNichol  ?" 

The  doctor  was  a  fair,  loosely-built  man,  who 
looked,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  though  his  several 
parts  had  been  put  together  by  an  apprentice  rather 
than  by  a  master-hand.  Patterson's  legs  were 
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long  and  feeble-looking,  his  lips  were  generally 
chapped,  and  he  wore  eyeglasses  upon  his  nose, 
fastened  by  a  little  gold  chain  which  was  looped 
up  over  his  left  ear.  His  shoulders  were  un- 
gainly and  his  neck  was  too  long.  His  hands  never 
looked  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  village 
doctor;  they  must  have  been  a  throw-back  to  some 
ancestor,  who  might  well  have  had  them  painted 
in  a  portrait.  They  were  the  one  evidence  of 
force  about  the  doctor.  The  fingers  were  long  and 
shapely,  and  the  hand  itself  was  nervous-looking, 
strong,  and  firm.  The  wrist  was  finely  modelled, 
and  the  nails  of  the  sensitive  fingers  were  oval 
and  polished.  His  touch  on  a  patient  was 
decisive  and  delicate.  Had  one  seen  the  hands 
apart  from  Dr.  Patterson  one  might  almost  have 
believed  in  him  as  a  physician. 

"  It's  just  the  old  complaint,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Flora,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  seeks  material  to 
keep  a  conversation  going. 

"  Ay,  but  he's  had  a  back-put  the  last  few 
days,"  he  answered. 

Flora  snorted  slightly;  she  could  have  cured 
half  the  parish  of  their  various  ills  if  only  she 
might  have  had  her  own  way  with  them.  When 
she  found  herself  alone  with  a  patient  she  had 
a  curiously  defiant  manner  of  removing  a  cork  out 
of  a  bottle  which  had  been  sent  by  the  doctor, 
and  smelling  the  preparation  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed. "  Um-umph,"  she  used  to  say,  in  a  tone 
which  she  endeavoured  not  to  make  contemp- 
tuous, "  you've  got  the  peppermint  mixture  this 
time;"  and  then  she  would  replace  the  cork  in 
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the  despised  medicine  with  a  fine  professional 
air 

Flora  was  squarely  built  and  inclined  to  be  a 
little  stout,  and  her  face  was  weather-beaten, 
which  made  her  look  older  than  she  really  was. 
Her  presence  was  always  felt  to  be  appropriate 
in  a  sick-room,  although,  when  a  crisis  was  past, 
fault  might  be  found  with  her  unsparing  clean- 
liness, and  her  habit  of  clearing  the  invalid's 
room  of  inquirers  and  visitors.  The  good-man 
himself  would  only  be  allowed  to  get  a  keek  at 
his  wife  at  rare  intervals  and  as  a  favour,  and 
even  the  cat  purring  on  the  hearth  would  be 
sharply  reminded  that  it  was  wasting  other 
people's  time  as  well  as  its  own  when  it  ob- 
structed the  pathway  to  the  kitchen-sink. 

At  the  White  Farm  Flora  was  a  constant 
visitor,  and  she  found  her  way  naturally  to  the 
old  wooden  chair  placed  at  one  side  of  the  hearth  ; 
while  opposite  to  her  sat  the  old  farmer,  big  and 
finely  made,  and  once  the  strongest  man  in  the 
parish,  but  now  white  and  thin,  with  long  legs 
stretched  out  on  a  carpet-covered  stool,  and  his 
big  frame  shrunken  with  illness.  The  doctor  had 
been  having  a  chat  preparatory  to  leaving.  The 
evening  was  closing  in  for  wet,  and  the  ruddy 
fire  on  the  hearth  was  comforting  in  the  damp 
mist  that  was  coming  down  over  the  hill,  stealing 
like  a  gentle  grey  ghost  whom  none  has  invited 
to  enter,  and  who,  indeed,  never  sits  long  at  a 
man's  hearth,  but  slips  away  into  the  darkness 
again. 

"  I'll  make  up  a  bottle  for  you,"  the  doctor  was 
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saying,  "  if  you  can  send  Johnnie  over  for  it  in  the 
morning." 

"  I'll  soon  be  by  wi'  it,"  murmured  the  old  man. 
"  It's  no'  a  bo'tle  that  can  save  me  noo." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Flora's  tongue  to  say,  "  Not 
one  of  Patterson's  bottles !"  but  she  refrained. 

"  You  should  keep  your  bed  to-morrow,  John," 
went  on  the  doctor  weakly,  "  and  it  would  not  do 
you  any  harm  to  have  a  spoonful  of  whisky  if  the 
indigestion  is  troublesome." 

To  one  who  knew  MacNichol's  habits  the 
advice  was  superfluous,  and  Flora's  impatience 
increased  while  she  still  lingered. 

When  two  people  have  it  in  their  mind  to  walk 
home  together,  there  is  certain  risk  entailed  in 
being  the  first  to  speak.  The  lady,  for  instance — 
presuming  there  to  be  a  lady  in  the  case — may 
possibly  be  coy;  and  on  hearing  the  gentleman 
say  that  he  must  depart,  she  may  think  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  uphold  her  maidenliness,  to  pro- 
test that  she  is  sitting  on  a  little  while  longer; 
whereas  if  she  make  the  first  move,  she  will  have 
to  be  very  sure  that  her  company  is  wanted  before 
she  ventures  on  a  deed  of  separation  of  this  sort. 

Flora  temporized ;  she  went  to  the  door  to  see 
what  the  weather  was  doing,  and  then  came  back 
and  remarked  that  she  believed  that  it  was  fairing, 
and  that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine 
blink  to  get  home.  Finding,  however,  that  there 
was  no  corresponding  indication  of  a  move  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Patterson,  she  again  took  the  chair 
beside  the  hearth  and  sat  down  for  a  little  chat. 
Her  tone  was  light  and  cheerful,  as  befitted  a 
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young  woman  who  had  come  to  entertain  an 
invalid,  and  betrayed  no  evidence  of  any  inward 
dissatisfaction ;  but  when  she  once  more  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  making  a  preliminary  to  farewells,  and  still 
found  her  action  not  immediately  understood — or, 
at  least,  not  supported  by  the  doctor —  Flora's 
temper  rose  to  the  point  of  talking  in  enigmas. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  "  if  they  get  snow  in 
England  in  the  winter  ?"  She  made  the  remark 
without  any  speculative  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  the  conversation  was  directed  to  the  doctor, 
although  addressed  to  Mr.  MacNichol.  "  I've 
heard  that  in  London  the  fogs  are  often  bad,  but 
that  they  rarely  get  a  sharp  frost." 

"  It  is  not  as  mild  as  the  West  Coast,"  said 
Dr.  Patterson. 

Miss  Anderson  directed  her  remarks  still  more 
exclusively  towards  the  invalid. 

"  I've  heard  of  people  going  out  for  days  and 
weeks  on  end  without  an  umbrella,"  she  pursued. 

" 1  couldna  say  what  the  weather  would  be 
like,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  I  ha'e  a  son  in 
London,  and  if  you'll  be  going  there  you're  bound 
to  meet  Archie.  There's  no  doubt  you'll  meet 
Archie  if  you  go  to  London." 

Flora  did  not  pursue  the  subject ;  she  pursed 
up  her  lips  and  said  that  folks  would  maybe  get 
a  surprise  one  day,  but  that  she  herself  was  not 
one  for  publicity,  and  did  not  want  every  gossip 
in  the  village  talking  about  her  affairs. 

"You'll  surely  not  be  thinking  of  going  to 
England?"  questioned  Patterson,  without  emotion. 
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"  It  is  not  the  first  time  a  Presbyterian  has 
crossed  the  Border,"  said  Flora,  with  signifi- 
cance. 

Dr.  Patterson,  it  was  affirmed,  had  become 
an  Episcopalian  while  walking  the  hospital  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  village  boys  used  to  murmur 
as  he  passed : 

"  Pisky,  Pisky,  ahmen— 
Doon  on  your  knees  and  up  again  !" 

The  English  Church  service  was  supposed  to 
be  "  fidgety,"  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
word  "amen,"  with  the  broadening  of  the  "a," 
smacked  of  "  Papistry."  Flora,  for  her  own  part, 
contented  herself  with  having  a  gibe  at  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  case,  and  used  to  refer  to 
John  Knox  with  exceptional  vigour.  When  no 
other  means  of  rousing  the  doctor  from  apathy 
were  apparent,  a  reference  to  his  change  of  creed 
was  considered  to  sting  slightly  but  wholesomely. 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  be  gone  long  ?"  said 
Patterson. 

"  Some  people  would  like  to  know  everything," 
said  Flora. 

She  rose  in  a  nonchalant  fashion  and  went  to 
the  door  again. 

"  Well,  I'm  away,  Dr.  Patterson,"  quoth  she. 

"  Then  I'll  say  good-bye  just  now,"  replied  the 
doctor,  a  formula  which  may  be  translated  into 
English  as,  "  I'll  say  good-bye  for  the  present,"  or 
into  French  by  the  convenient  "  Au  revoir." 

"  I'll  wait  five  minutes  if  you've  anything  to 
do,"  said  Flora. 
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"  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  take  a  look  at 
Annie  Mackenzie's  burned  finger  before  I  go," 
said  Patterson.  Annie  Mackenzie  was  a  farm- 
hand whose  recovery  was  believed  to  be  complete 
at  the  time. 

"Always  putting  off  time  !"  commented  Flora. 

"  I'll  be  after  you  in  a  wee  whiley  and  catch 
you  up,"  said  Patterson. 

"  Who's  waiting  for  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 
said  Flora,  sparkling.  "  Good-night,  Dr.  Patter- 
son ;  good-night,  Mr.  MacNichol.  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  see  much  of  you  in  the  winter, 
my  time  being  so  much  taken  up  with  visiting  in 
the  South." 

The  doctor  got  up  and  joined  her,  and  bade  his 
patient  good-night;  he  prepared  to  walk  to  the 
village  along  the  wet  road. 

"  What's  this  I  hear  you  say  about  going  on 
visits  to  England  ?"  he  began. 

11 1  believe  there's  many  think  I'm  chained  by 
the  two  feet  to  Lachlan,"  replied  Flora,  with 
deliberate  tartness  in  her  voice ;  and  she  added 
darkly:  "  Perhaps  they  will  see  some  day  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake  !" 

Patterson  smiled  within  the  limitations  of 
chapped  lips.  "  Are  we  to  get  throwing  white 
satin  slippers  after  you  ?"  he  asked,  with  mis- 
placed jocularity. 

Such  impertinence  !  And  from  Patterson,  too, 
of  all  people  !  For  assuming  that  Flora  might  be 
thinking  of  someone  else  her  admirer's  tone  was 
not  sufficiently  grave  ;  while  considering  that  the 
parish  had  been  jawkin'  them  for  years  he  had 
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no  right  to  assume  that  Flora  had  bestowed  her 
affections  elsewhere,  unless  the  fact  had  been 
officially  conveyed  to  him. 

"  One  can  never  say  what  may  happen !"  she 
replied  ambiguously;  and  added:  "There's  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it." 

Patterson  cleared  his  throat  nervously.  Even 
a  fish  knows  when  it  is  landed  and  when  it  is  not. 

"  How  long  will  you  be  away  ?"  he  asked 
anxiously,  and  Flora  melted  a  little. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  miss  me,"  she  ventured, 
in  a  voice  as  nearly  sentimental  as  Flora  could 
make  it. 

The  doctor  blinked  through  his  spectacles, 
quickened  his  walk,  and  said :  "  Yes,  yes — cer- 
tainly." 

It  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  Flora  thought, 
and  Patterson  was  missing  it. 

The  scene,  though  damp,  was  singularly  fitted 
for  an  avowal  of  love.  The  light  was  failing,  and 
the  creeping  mists,  soft  and  tender,  which  shut 
out  the  world  and  isolated  the  lovers  behind 
grey  curtains,  wrapped  the  hills.  The  burn 
chattered  garrulously,  the  village  was  still  a 
little  way  distant,  the  two  were  under  one  um- 
brella, and  at  a  hint  Flora  might  have  taken  the 
doctor's  arm. 

"  Perhaps  I'll  never  come  back,"  she  said,  and 
wondered  if  she  had  overdone  it  a  little. 

"Oh,  you'll  come  back,"  the  doctor  said  con- 
solingly. 

"Of  course  I'll  come  backl"  snapped  Flora; 
"  even  if  I  get  engaged,  even  if  I  get  married,  I'll 
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have  to  come  back!"  She  held  her  breath  after 
she  had  spoken.  Would  Patterson  accept  her 
remarks  as  officially-offered  freedom  ? 

"  We'll  just  need  to  make  shift  without  you  till 
you  return,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  Flora's  pride  told  her  was  overdone. 

"When  I  say  that  of  course  I'll  come  back," 
she  said,  "  I  mean  that  of  course  I'll  come  back 
if  I'm  spared."  Her  voice  trembled  a  little. 
She  had  never  been  across  the  Border,  and 
England  was  full  of  dangers ;  and  even  if  it  were 
not,  surely  a  lover's  imagination  might  conjure  up 
a  few ! 

"  I  hope  you're  not  feeling  ill  ?"  said  Patterson 
professionally. 

Heaven  help  the  man !  Was  he  really  worth 
having,  after  all  ? 

"  I'm  well  enough,"  she  said,  "  but  perhaps  the 
climate  may  not  suit  me." 

"  You  should  take  iron,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  There's  many  things  iron  can't  cure,"  replied 
Flora,  thinking  of  her  heart. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  always  safe,"  said  her  professional 
adviser. 

11  Good-bye,"  said  Flora,  nodding  and  turning  off 
in  the  opposite  direction.  There  was  a  limit  even 
to  feminine  endurance,  and  that  limit  had  been 
reached. 

When,  in  the  evening,  her  aunt  once  more 
advised  her,  with  Scottish  caution,  to  have  an 
understanding — if  not  a  settlement — between  her- 
self and  the  doctor  before  her  proposed  depar- 
ture for  England,  the  definiteness  of  her  niece's 
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reply  came  with  a  sense  of  surprise  to  the  older 
lady. 

"  When  I  find  a  man,"  Flora  replied  with  vigour, 
"  who  is  a  man,  and  not  just  a  weakling  that  can 
neither  look  after  himself  nor  those  about  him ; 
or  a  man  who  will  do  more  than  just  lean  up 
against  his  house  and  think  he  is  supporting  it; 
or  a  man  who  will  do  something  more  than  allow 
a  woman  to  lead  him  on  a  string,  while  he 
grumbles  at  the  short  length  of  it,  then  I  may 
change  my  present  state — with  which  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied — for  a  better." 

Having  said  this,  Flora  made  a  magnificent  exit 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  the  following  day,  responding  to  an  invitation 
from  her  cousins  to  come  over  and  spend  the 
night  and  talk  over  things,  Flora  took  a  small 
amount  of  luggage  and  drove  to  the  Ferry  in  the 
pony-cart.  The  weather  was  still  wet,  and  the 
seats  in  the  open  boat  in  which  she  was  to  cross 
the  Loch  were  dripping  with  moisture.  Miss 
Anderson's  costume  seemed  hardly  suitable  for 
the  passage  which  she  was  about  to  make,  con- 
sisting as  it  did  of  a  brown  cashmere  dress,  a  hat 
with  ribbons,  and  a  very  thin  waterproof.  But 
the  rough  tweeds  and  plain  caps  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Highlands  were  a  feature  of  country 
life  which  Flora  felt  she  could  not  attempt. 

"I  know  it's  much  more  county  to  dress  in 
rags,"  she  used  to  say  to  herself,  "  but  I've  not 
got  that  length  yet." 

Angus  MacPhail,  the  boatman,  with  light  blue 
eyes  set  in  a  dark  face,  looked  like  a  foreigner, 
and  had  never  put  foot  out  of  his  native  Argyle. 
He  hacj  just  come  across  the  water  from  Strone 
on  the  other  side.  His  rough  blue  jersey  was 
dewy  with  moisture,  and  his  wrinkled  face  looked 
polished  and  shining  with  the  rain. 

"  Angus  is  wet,"  remarked  Flora  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
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Phail  at  the  ferry-house,  as  the  man  once  more 
loosened  the  painter  from  the  iron  ring  in  the 
stone  jetty  and  prepared  to  shove  off  again. 

"Hoots,  Angus  is  never  dry!"  returned  Mrs. 
MacPhail.  "  There  was  whiles  when  I  was  at  him 
to  shift  his  claes  when  he  came  in  wet,  but  there 
is  no  use  of  speaking  if  he  is  set  on  taking  a  cold. 
Wee  Allison  is  just  the  same  as  her  father,  and 
'ull  no'  take  to  her  shoes  and  stockings  till  the 
winter  is  near  through." 

Flora,  in  her  mackintosh,  took  her  seat  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  began  to  give  the  rower 
sound  advice  about  his  winter  cough,  and  the 
folly  of  leaving  his  oilskins  at  home. 

"  I'm  fine,"  said  the  man,  unable  to  meet  her 
disapproving  eye,  and  fixing  his  gaze  deliberately 
on  the  misty  waters. 

"  You've  yourself  to  thank  if  you're  in  your 
grave  before  Christmas,"  said  Flora. 

"  God  kens,"  said  the  man. 

"God  kens  when  He  has  a  fool  to  deal 
with,"  retorted  the  lady,  "  and  there's  too  many 
of  them  this  side  of  Jordan,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking." 

"Allison's  bad  again,"  said  the  boatman  after 
a  pause. 

"  Rinnin'  wild  as  she  is,  without  so  much  as  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  stockings  to  her  back !"  retorted 
Flora,  whose  Doric  rivalled  that  of  the  village 
folk  when  she  spoke  much  with  them,  but  was 
subject  to  refined  inflections  in  company. 

"  It's  just  a  sort  of  tickling  in  her  throat,"  replied 
the  man. 
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"  I'll  tickle  her !"  said  Flora  darkly. 

"  Ye  didna  see  her  when  ye  were  at  the  hoose 
the  noo  ?"  asked  Angus. 

"  Allison  never  let  on  she  was  in,"  said  Flora; 
and  added  grimly :  "  She  was  afraid  of  the  cough 
mixture,  I'm  thinking." 

The  man  gave  a  slow  smile.  "Ay,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  mixture  did  her  good ;  it  was  mair 
eifecacious  than  ony  o'  Patterson's  bottles." 

This  Flora  could  well  believe,  and  she  plumed 
herself  a  little,  and  answered  in  a  tone  of  virtuous 
superiority:  "  'Deed,  it's  a  wonder  if  I  get  as  much 
as  a  single  good  night  when  I'm  away  in  England, 
so  troubled  as  I'll  be  about  the  lot  of  you." 

"  I  was  hearing  something  about  your  English 
visits,"  Angus  replied,  he  being  a  native  of  Lachlan, 
where  news  travels  fast.  "Whit's  this  Mrs. 
Robertson  was  saying  last  night  about  you  going 
away  to  get  marrit  ?" 

"  I  just  wish  folks  would  let  things  be !"  returned 
Flora  hotly.  "I  can  hardly  go  the  length  of 
Glasgow  now  to  get  my  winter  clothes  but  the 
whole  of  Lachlan  village  will  be  looking  out  for 
favours  and  wedding-cake." 

The  ferryman  smiled,  showing  a  row  of  big 
strong  white  teeth  as  he  did  so,  and  the  china-blue 
eyes  had  a  twinkle  in  them  as  he  spat  on  his  hands 
and  bent  to  his  rowing  again.  "Just  wait  you 
and  we'll  see,"  he  said,  and  the  faint  suspicion 
of  consolation  in  his  tone,  howsoever  delicate, 
caused  Flora  to  wince  a  little.  She  also  sent  her 
gaze  across  the  Loch  to  where  the  water  melted 
into  the  cloudy  sky,  and,  ignoring  altogether  the 
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presence  of  the  boatman,  she  deliberately  ad- 
dressed the  air.  "  When  the  supply  does  not  equal 
the  demand,"  she  remarked  oracularly,  "there 
is  always  a  fictitious  value  put  upon  even  the  most 
worthless  goods.  One  million  more  women  than 
men  in  the  British  Isles,  MacPhail,  have  been 
accounted  by  Providence  fitted  to  survive,  and  the 
men  may  feel  thankful  for  that  just  decree.  There's 
not  a  woman  living  would  treat  you  men  so  well, 
if  you  could  count  your  numbers  as  two  to 
her  one." 

"  Boys  are  ill  to  rear,"  said  MacPhail. 

"Ay,  and  ill  to  make  stand  on  their  two  feet 
when  they  are  reared,"  said  Flora,  as  she  shook 
hands  heartily  with  the  boatman  and  stepped 
ashore,  and  then  directed  that  her  small  box 
should  be  put  into  her  cousin  Beatrice's  smart 
pony-cart,  which  awaited  her  under  the  trees  in 
the  dripping  road. 

Flora's  uncle,  Matthew  Anderson,  his  three 
daughters,  and  his  only  son,  had,  in  the  course  of 
years,  advanced  much  further  than  the  point 
where  the  late  James  Anderson  had  left  them  in 
the  comfortable  big  villa  by  the  sea.  Probably 
the  villa  would  have  contented  Matthew  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  for  he  was  a  dismal  man,  with 
a  pious  superstition  that  a  judgment  would  fall 
upon  him  if  he  ever  spent  more  than  half  his 
income.  The  cheerful  provincial  life  of  Clyde- 
bank  was  agreeable  to  Maggie  also,  but  Beatrice 
was  progressive  and  Gordon  had  arrived.  Gordon 
was  a  florid-looking  young  man,  and  considered 
handsome  by  his  family ;  he  had  fat  rosy  cheeks, 
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a  cheery  manner,  and  new  clothes.  He  was  always 
smartly  dressed,  and  enjoyed  life  thoroughly, 
despised  his  father  in  a  kindly  fashion,  and  looked 
to  Beatrice  to  be,  with  him,  the  real  maker  of  the 
family's  position  in  life.  It  was  Gordon  who  had 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  take  this  old  house 
and  shooting  of  Lord  Gair's  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Loch,  and  it  was  he  for  whom  the  family 
put  forth  their  best  endeavours,  when  he  came 
from  London,  with  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  handsome 
dressing-case,  and  his  half-concealed  betting-book. 
Gordon  took  life  merrily  :  he  liked  a  joke  with  the 
keepers,  could  hardly  speak  to  a  working  man 
without  offering  him  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  was 
on  easy  terms  with  the  grooms  and  gardeners. 
Beatrice,  on  the  other  hand,  dignified  her  position 
by  a  certain  austerity  of  primness,  behind  which 
lay  a  daring  spirit.  Of  Maggie,  the  eldest  daughter, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  from  the  age  of  nine 
years,  when  her  mother  died,  she  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  her  father's  right  hand.  Instinctively 
she  was  always  thought  of  as  an  appendage 
to  her  more  brilliant  relatives — a  serviceable 
article,  to  be  used  when  plain  things  required 
to  be  done,  but  one  whose  powers  were  willed 
only  from  above.  Her  volition  was  tacitly  ad- 
mitted to  be  non-existent,  but  under  guidance 
Maggie  did  admirably.  She  was  one  of  those 
persons  for  whom  the  necessity  for  enjoyment 
never  presented  itself — to  other  people,  at  least. 
A  statement  of  her  own  views  on  the  subject  had 
not  been  invited  and  they  remained  obscure.  A 
special  niche  in  the  world  had  been  found  for  her. 
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Maggie  filled  it,  and  even  dressed  in  an  elderly  style 
in  acceptance  of  her  duties.  She  was  a  pleasant- 
featured,  fair  woman,  with  a  long  nose  and  primly- 
parted  hair,  who  seldom  spoke  of  herself,  and 
whose  mind  was  believed  to  be  resolutely  set  on 
domestic  affairs.  At  thirty  she  was  old,  but,  then, 
she  had  never  been  very  young,  and  if  the  follies, 
or  even  the  wishes,  of  youth  had  ever  remotely 
touched  her,  no  one  knew  it  save  Maggie  herself. 

"  The  eldest  girl  grows  very  like  her  mother," 
a  friend  had  once  said,  years  ago,  to  the  lately- 
widowed  Matthew  Anderson,  when  he  saw  the 
staid  little  woman's  demure  and  thoughtful  ways. 

"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 
said  Matthew  Anderson,  with  a  sigh  for  the  lost 
wife,  whom  he  had  deeply  loved.  Matthew  could 
find  a  place  for  melancholy  and  for  Scripture 
quotations  in  every  condition  of  life,  and  the  apt- 
ness of  his  text  was  far  from  being  connected 
with  even  a  suggestion  oi  disloyalty  to  the  de- 
parted lady.  He  saw  life  through  grey  glasses, 
and  was  vaguely  puzzled  and  flattered  when  Miss 
Dundas  used  to  call  him  a  humorist.  Wealth 
never  cheered  him ;  he  made  money  as  sadly  as 
other  people  lose  it,  and,  like  another  Job,  he 
foresaw  misfortunes  long  before  they  came,  and 
even  appeared  to  get  some  satisfaction  out  of 
them  when  they  did  arrive,  after  the  manner  of  his 
prototype  when  he  discussed  the  situation  with 
his  three  long-suffering  friends. 

Matthew  Anderson  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  stern  school,  and  it  amazed  him  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  world,  and  more  especially  the  world 
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of  Scotland,  had  fallen  away  from  grace  since  his 
boyhood.  In  his  father's  house  the  rod  had  not 
been  spared ;  a  moment's  unpunctuality  of  a  morn- 
ing meant  the  forfeiture  of  breakfast ;  truth-telling 
was  enjoined  with  vivid  pictures  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone as  a  suitable  reward  for  those  who  deviated 
ever  so  slightly  from  its  rigid  path ;  and  Sabbath- 
keeping  was  enforced  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
On  that  holy  day  Matthew  and  his  sisters  were 
silent,  as  befitted  the  occasion.  To  look  out  of  the 
window  was  not  only  forbidden,  but  a  suitable 
punishment  was  prepared  for  those  whose  gaze 
might  wander  in  that  direction.  The  kirk  services 
of  his  boyhood  were  religious  exercises  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  They  lasted,  as  a  rule,  from 
twelve  o'clock  until  two,  and  at  their  conclusion 
little  Matthew  used  to  hear  the  minister  pray  that 
the  Lord  would  come  up  again  with  them  in  the 
after-part  of  the  day,  when  they  were  once  more 
met  together  to  praise  Him,  and  he  knew  full  well 
that  at  2.30  he  would  have  to  come  up  also. 
A  walk  was  strictly  forbidden  on  Sundays,  and 
even  a  turn  in  the  garden  was  anathema.  On  the 
return  from  church  in  the  afternoon,  even  on  the 
hottest  summer  day,  the  blinds  were  drawn 
down,  and  the  family  of  Anderson  assembled  in 
the  dining-room  for  worship,  which  continued, 
with  intervals  of  tea,  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  was  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  whom 
Matthew  remembered  in  those  old  days,  a  devout 
and  godly  man  who  had  shares  in  a  fishing-boat, 
which,  it  seems,  used  to  put  out  on  Sunday  night 
to  be  ready  for  the  early  morning  fishing  on 
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Monday.  The  kirk  session  sat  upon  the  case, 
and,  besides  depriving  the  man  of  his  eldership, 
he  was  in  future  denied  the  Sacrament. 

All  his  life  long  Matthew  had  walked  in  fear 
and  trembling  before  his  God,  but  he  had  never 
consciously  disobeyed  Him,  and  doubtless  these 
elder  sons  are  dear  to  their  Father's  heart, 
although  the  prodigal  may  be  received  with  open 
arms  and  a  merrier  sound  of  feasting  and  welcome. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  a  more  generous  sense 
of  confidence  and  sonship  might  be  established 
did  they  sometimes  ask  for  a  kid  to  make  merry 
with  their  friends.  Matthew  Anderson  asked  for 
very  little,  and  always  seemed  afraid  of  what  had 
been  so  abundantly  given  to  him.  He  was  a 
hospitable  man  after  his  lights,  and,  although  he 
himself  had  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  stayed  in 
another  man's  house,  he  liked  to  have  his  own 
home  filled  with  quiet  guests  of  the  right  sort. 
Perhaps  there  may  have  been  guests,  otherwise 
without  fault,  who  were  a  little  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  silent  man's  seeming  ignorance 
of  their  presence  to  prolong  their  visits  unduly ; 
or  perhaps  they  altered  their  plans  without 
Matthew's  being  informed  of  it;  certainly  their 
visits  were  sometimes  indefinitely  prolonged.  It 
was  when  at  family  prayers  he  used  to  intercede 
for  "  those  who  have  been  sojourning  with  us  and 
who  to-day  start  on  their  homeward  journey" 
that  Miss  Dundas  used  to  call  him  a  humorist. 

The  existence  of  his  children  he  accepted  with 
pious  resignation,  while  inwardly  fearing  that  they 
would  more  than  probably  bring  down  his  grey 
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hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Did  any  of  them 
gain  a  success  at  school  or  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ander- 
son mentally  sought  for  some  defect  in  the 
system  which  could  make  such  a  success  possible ; 
and  even  where  he  found  none,  he  trembled  to 
think  that  the  pride  which  they  might  naturally 
feel  could  only  herald  a  fall.  The  progressive 
spirit  in  his  family,  which  showed  itself  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  in  many  which  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  was  a  mingled  source  of 
wonderment  and  pride  to  him,  even  where  it 
involved  manifold  changes  with  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  comply.  To  take  a  single  instance 
out  of  many :  he  had,  following  the  example  of 
many  better  folk,  christened  the  firstborn  amongst 
his  family  by  the  homely  names  by  which  his  imme- 
diate relatives  were  known.  Margaret  was  called 
after  her  mother,  and  little  Isabella,  Janet,  and 
Matthew,  having  died  in  infancy  and  their  names 
being  duly  recorded  on  tombstones,  it  was  felt 
that  sufficient  respect  had  been  paid  to  their  fore- 
bears ;  so  the  fifth  and  sixth  children,  in  the  order 
of  their  coming,  had  been  endowed  (with  a  certain 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  a  liberty  was  being 
taken  with  someone)  with  the  respective  names 
of  Beatrice  and  Gordon.  Now,  according  to  their 
father's  early  manner  of  speech,  his  younger 
daughter's  name  was  pronounced  with  two  syl- 
lables— "Beetris" — and  it  involved  him  in  some 
difficult  modernisms  to  be  called  upon  to  address 
her  now,  in  the  new-fangled  English  fashion,  as 
"  Beatrice."  Gordon,  again,  was  a  name  which 
in  Mr.  Anderson's  youth  had  certainly  been 
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pronounced  with  an  "  r "  in  the  middle  of  it,  but 
was  now  transformed  to  "  Gawden";  and  Matthew 
often  felt  that,  in  these  niceties  of  pronunciation, 
he  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Beatrice. 

Beatrice  was  a  girl  to  be  proud  of.  With  her 
advantages  and  the  fortune  which  made  all  things 
smooth  for  the  successful  family,  she  might  have 
been  proud ;  instead  of  this,  Beatrice  was  modern. 
Every  phase  and  fashion  touched  her.  At  present 
she  was  living  the  simple  life  in  considerable 
luxury,  and  found  thought  impossible  except  in 
a  room  with  a  flat  green  wall-paper.  So  simple 
were  her  tastes  that  even  her  bedroom  had  to  be 
refurnished  by  Waring,  in  order  that  the  lines  of 
her  plain  rush-bottomed  chairs  might  be  har- 
monious. The  handsome  mahogany  from  Wylie 
and  Lochhead,  which  had  been  good  enough  for 
her  poor  mother,  had  been  contemptuously  dis- 
carded, and  the  bedroom  suite  was  of  plain  un- 
varnished oak.  Beatrice  read  Browning,  and 
understood  him,  but  kept  a  volume  of  the  "  Bab 
Ballads  "  to  read  when  the  greater  poet  had  over- 
filled her  soul.  She  had  not  yet  had  the  courage 
to  buy  a  volume  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  works, 
for  her  upbringing  had  been  good;  but  she 
would  often  glance  at  the  forbidden  pages  when 
she  found  them  on  other  tables  than  her  own. 
Beatrice  had  a  temperament,  and  knew  it;  her 
good  looks  were  undeniable,  in  spite  of  the  fatal 
family  tendency  to  high  colour,  and  Gordon 
always  felt  a  sense  of  pride  in  introducing  her 
to  his  friends.  Refined  to  the  breaking-point, 
her  ambitions  soared  on  the  right  lines.  It  was 
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not  mere  wealth  or  display  that  Beatrice  wanted, 
but  the  wider  life,  the  fuller  knowledge,  the  world 
of  art,  and  politics,  and  books.  From  her  green 
bedroom  had  gone  forth  letters  to  various  friends, 
which  accurately  described  her  different  phases 
of  mind.  Lately  she  had  been  untrammelled  by 
worn-out  religious  formulae,  and  although  not 
sufficiently  daring  to  let  her  father  know  any- 
thing of  her  want  of  orthodoxy,  she  had  been 
known  to  say,  when  she  was  amongst  people 
who  really  understood  her,  that  you  might 
worship  as  well  under  the  trees  and  skies  as  in 
church.  And  if  occasionally  she  made  use  of  the 
leisure  of  a  Sunday  morning  at  home  to  wash  her 
hair,  she  could,  nevertheless,  read  fine  literature 
while  it  was  drying,  and  put  marginal  notes  to 
Mr.  Chesterton's  essays  while  her  maid  was 
brushing  her  abundant  locks. 

In  society,  where  Maggie  trembled,  Beatrice 
was  ladylike  and  at  ease.  She  disliked  jokes 
about  rank  or  precedence.  "Surely  there  are 
higher  considerations,"  she  used  to  say.  Real 
distinction  she  approved,  and  not  merely  the 
position  which  was  obtained  by  accident  of 
birth.  She  wore  black  habitually,  and  considered 
colours  vulgar;  and  Gordon,  who  accepted  his 
younger  sister's  statements  on  most  subjects, 
often  said  that  a  lady  never  looked  so  well  in 
anything  as  in  half-mourning. 

Gordon,  the  particular  pride  and  joy  of  the 
whole  family,  was  aged  twenty-two.  His  mother 
had  died  in  giving  him  birth,  but  even  that  sacrifice 
seemed  hardly  too  much  to  have  made  for  Gordon. 
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He  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  exceptional,  not  to  say  unusual, 
advantages  which  this  had  given  to  him  were 
often  alluded  to  by  his  father,  who  said  he  would 
make  a  gentleman  of  him ;  while  Beatrice  would 
become  rigid,  affirming  that  Gordon  was  a  gentle- 
man born,  not  made. 

The  only  son  of  the  house  was  in  the  business, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  in  the  smaller 
office  in  London. 

And  now  a  great  upheaval  had  come  in  the 
firm  of  Anderson  and  Anderson.  From  their 
present  commodious  offices  the  centre  of  the 
work  was  to  be  removed  to  London.  The  villa 
at  Clydebank,  so  full  of  old  associations,  so  full  of 
cherished  and  sad  mementoes  of  every  member 
of  the  family  who  had  ever  died,  would  have  to 
be  left.  Mr.  Anderson,  with  the  fear  almost  of  a 
boy  leaving  home  for  the  first  time,  looked  with 
his  inward  eye  far  off  to  the  modern  Babylon, 
and  thought  heavily  of  their  future  sojourn  within 
its  gates.  If  Maggie  was  equally  anticipatory  of 
evil  she  concealed  her  fears.  But  more  probably 
she  saw  nothing  in  the  proposed  change  except  a 
nearer  residence  to  her  brother,  for  all  the  force 
and  strength  of  her  life  was  bound  up  in  the 
youth,  with  his  boylike  chubby  face,  his  friendly 
manners,  and  his  determined  conviction  that  the 
house  of  Anderson  was  of  considerable  con- 
sequence in  the  world. 

Gordon  did  not  yet  feel  quite  certain  in  his  own 
mind  whether  the  removal  of  the  office  and  his 
family  to  London  was  going  to  be  a  good  thing 
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or  not.  He  hoped  his  father  would  not  expect 
him  to  live  at  home,  and  he  admitted  to  himself, 
not  without  affectionate  regret,  that  Maggie  would 
look  pretty  dowdy  in  London.  Beatrice,  however, 
would  have  a  position  anywhere,  and,  after  all, 
London  and  the  Highlands  had  a  better  sound 
about  it  than  the  Highlands  and  Clydebank. 
Besides,  he  really  was  fond  of  his  sisters  and 
meant  to  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  He  approved 
of  a  chap  liking  his  own  people  and  not  being 
ashamed  of  them,  and  he  exerted  himself  good- 
naturedly  to  get  a  suitable  house  for  them  in 
London.  On  the  whole,  Gordon  believed  that  he 
was  pleased.  He  hoped  his  family  would  give 
frequent  dinner-parties,  and  he  meant  to  ask  his 
own  friends  to  them.  Home  was  a  good  influence 
for  any  fellow  living  in  London,  and  his  father's 
allowance  to  him  could,  in  a  way,  always  be 
supplemented  by  making  proper  use  of  that  home. 

"  Well,  Flora,"  he  said  as  his  cousin  drove  up 
to  the  door  along  the  rough  shingly  drive,  and 
found  the  youth  standing  in  the  portico,  enjoying  a 
good  cigar,  "this  is  a  great  piece  of  news,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  will  mean  great  changes,"  said  Flora 
guardedly,  and  turned  to  greet  her  cousin  Maggie, 
who  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  said,  in  her 
kindly  way :  "  Beatrice's  first  words  when  she 
heard  of  it  were :  *  Flora  must  come  and  stay 
with  us !'  I  hope  it  is  all  settled,  my  dear,  and 
that  you  mean  to  come  ?" 

"  Maggie  will  be  up  to  her  eyes  in  kitchen- 
boilers  and  new  paint  when  we  first  get  there,' 
said  Gordon  jocularly,  "and  you  and  Beatrice 
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will  be  able  to  cut  about  together.  We'll  do  our 
best  for  you,  Flora,  and  show  you  what  we  can 
of  the  little  village !" 

Flora  was  a  favourite  with  her  cousins ;  she 
was  just  as  useful  as  Maggie  and  more  clever. 
Her  high  education  had  greatly  impressed  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  and  her  scholastic 
attainments  were  not  without  due  weight  as  a 
matter  of  tribal  satisfaction.  The  two  families 
were  on  excellent  terms,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
among  the  younger  folk  that  it  was  a  beastly 
shame  that  Donald  had  been  treated  so  badly  by 
his  father.  Added  to  which,  of  course,  there  was 
really  no  fault  to  be  found  with  a  man  who  had 
not  diverted  a  shilling  from  the  family  exchequer. 

"I'll  be  awfully  pleased  to  come,"  said  Flora, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  girl. 

"  Flora,  perhaps,  does  not  know  what  is  before 
her !"  groaned  Mr.  Anderson  the  elder.  "  There's 
many  a  one  has  thought  London's  streets  were 
paved  with  gold,  only  to  find  them  very  hard 
walking  when  they  got  there.  I'll  not  en- 
courage you  to  come  to  London,  Flora,  if  you 
feel  that  it  is  your  duty  to  stay  with  your  aunts." 

"  Maybe  I'm  not  right  to  go,"  said  Flora,  falter- 
ing a  little. 

But  Gordon  was  reassuring.  "  Why,  you  won't 
know  yourself,"  he  said.  "  Look  here,  Flora  "— 
dropping  his  voice  and  giving  a  jolly  wink — 
"  we'll  do  some  theatres  together,  and  see  some- 
thing of  what  is  going  on." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  us  all,"  said 
Matthew,  who  had  not  heard  the  whispered  col- 
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loquy ;  "  but  we  can  never  tell  what  Providence 
has  in  store  for  us." 

Maggie,  meanwhile,  was  relieving  her  cousin 
of  her  waterproof  and  umbrella,  and  Beatrice 
appeared  in  a  long,  shapeless  green  pinaforCj 
somewhat  unnecessarily  besmeared  with  paint. 

"  Dear  me,  Beatrice  !"  said  Flora,  looking  ad- 
miringly at  the  handsome  girl,  with  her  abun- 
dant hair,  her  bright  colouring,  and  her  dark 
eyes  ;  "  you  haven't  gone  back  to  the  schoolroom, 
have  you,  surely  ?  That's  a  queer-like  apron  to 
be  going  about  the  house  in  of  an  afternoon." 

"  I'm  not  dressed  for  callers,"  returned  Beatrice, 
"  if  you  mean  that.  But  I'm  quite  sure  that  after- 
noon visits  are  the  worst  use  that  a  woman  can 
make  of  her  time.  What  leisure  does  it  leave  for 
reading  or  higher  thought  ?" 

Maggie  did  not  contradict  her,  but  Flora  said, 
in  her  prosaic  way :  "  You  would  be  missing 
callers  at  home  if  you  didn't  get  them,  and  I'm 
sure,  with  your  beautiful  drawing-room  and  nice 
afternoon  gowns,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for 
people  not  to  see  them." 

"  I'd  sell  every  stick  of  furniture  at  Clydebank 
for  a  single  room  at  Invergair!"  said  Beatrice, 
glancing  at  the  plain  walls  of  the  old  house  as  she 
led  her  cousin  from  the  shabby  entrance-hall  down 
a  bare  stone  passage  towards  her  studio.  "  There 
is  a  marvellous  atmosphere  about  this  place." 

"  There's  more  than  atmosphere !"  said  Flora, 
with  a  sniff.  And,  indeed,  there  was  an  odour 
about  the  house  which  might  be  attributed  to  dry- 
rot,  but  could  not,  even  by  the  most  generous,  be 
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said   to   be   conditioned    by  low  tides  and   the 
smell  of  seaweed  on  the  shore. 

"  You  smell  the  paint  on  my  apron,  I  think," 
said  Beatrice,  who  was  loyal  to  the  old  walls. 

The  house  was  as  picturesque  and  as  incon- 
venient as  a  house  could  well  be.  The  Andersons, 
with  their  notions  of  solid  comfort,  and  their  love 
of  buying  chairs  by  the  dozen  and  cabinets  to 
match,  had  impressed  themselves  upon  it  in  a 
curious  foreign  way.  Invergair  was  like  some 
ancient  palimpsest,  on  which  the  original  writing 
has  grown  faint  and  dim.  It  was  a  poem  or  a 
Gospel,  for  which  the  parchment — now  so  old 
and  yellow — was  first  used,  and  when  the  ink 
faded  the  hand  of  some  thrifty  scribe  took  the 
sheets  as  his  money-ledger,  and  wrote  over  the 
faint,  beautiful  old  writing  his  daily  score.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  decipher  the  old  letters  that  were 
first  traced  there,  the  thrifty  scribe  having  covered 
the  pages  well ;  but  here  and  there  we  find, 
through  the  obliterating  ink  of  his  useful  rows  of 
figures,  the  words  of  a  message  of  peace — the  lines 
of  a  song.  So  in  some  old  dim  houses,  long  since 
bought  and  paid  for  by  a  thrifty  son  of  toil, 
we  may  find  the  faint  impress  of  some  gentler 
age,  and  wonder  whether  the  old  writing  was 
not  the  best. 

In  rooms  with  threadbare  carpets  and  time- 
worn  paint  the  Andersons  had  planted  solid  and 
expensive  pieces  of  furniture,  and  in  the  drawing- 
room,  from  which  nearly  everything  had  been 
sold  except  a  few  rare  examples  of  H  eppelwhi  te  and 
Adam  furniture,  brass  flower-stands  had  obtruded 
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themselves,  gilt  baskets  with  tall  handles  were 
filled  with  flowers,  and  a  few  modern  Persian 
rugs  hid  the  holes  in  the  ancient  drugget.  A 
hired  grand  piano,  looked  new  polished  beside 
old  dim  cabinets,  and  in  the  dining-room  a 
display  of  modern  silver  presentation  trays  and 
silver  trowels  mounted  on  a  red  velvet  shield 
had  been  placed  on  a  Sheraton  sideboard.  The 
books  in  the  library  were  dusted  regularly 
and  put  back  on  their  shelves,  and  Matthew's 
chronometer,  in  a  handsome  walnut  case,  and 
his  "  click  -ma-  doodle  "  (facetiously  so-called), 
with  its  busy  pen  tracing  the  weather-chart  in 
red  ink,  occupied  the  principal  position  in  the 
room. 

In  the  passages  and  halls  of  the  house  Matthew 
Anderson's  trade  as  a  shipbuilder  was  recog- 
nizable at  intervals.  Matthew  never  could  be- 
lieve that  the  premium  on  Lord  Gair's  insurance 
of  the  house  was  punctually  paid,  and  he  lived  in 
dread  lest  the  rotten,  lovable  old  place  should  be 
burned  down  during  his  tenancy  of  it.  A  designer 
in  the  Yard  had  painted  various  notices,  which 
were  nailed  or  hung  in  conspicuous  places. 

11  No  smoking  aft  of  the  grand  staircase,"  met 
the  eye  upon  entering  the  hall,  and  was,  indeed, 
more  conspicuous  than  the  grand  staircase  itself, 
for  which  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  flight  of 
modest  steps,  with  shabby  carpets  and  old 
wrought-iron  rails.  In  the  corridor  into  which 
the  bedrooms  opened  was  a  similar  board,  with 
the  announcement  upon  it  that  ladies  were  on  no 
account  to  burn  methylated  spirit  in  their  rooms, 
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but  were  to  ask  the  housemaid  to  have  their 
curling-tongs  heated  downstairs.  Matthew  had 
installed  electric  light  in  the  house,  and  above 
the  switches,  placed  conveniently  near  the  several 
doors,  were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Please  turn  off 
the  light  when  leaving  the  room,  even  for  a  short 
time" ;  while  a  further  order  was  given  to  smokers, 
exhorting  them  on  no  account  to  smoke  in  the 
passages. 

Lord  Gair  used  to  wonder  at  these  strange 
exhortations,  which  had  appeared  like  a  mush- 
room growth  in  a  single  night  on  his  walls.  He 
had  not  been  brought  up  to  show  that  reverence 
for  small  possessions  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  frugal  middle  class,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  had  cast  a  curious  glance  at  Gordon  Anderson's 
dressing-case,  on  hearing  that  }^oung  man  confide 
it  to  a  porter,  with  instructions  "  to  take  care  of 
that  and  not  knock  it  about,  as  it  is  most  valuable." 

"  I  suppose,"  Lord  Gair  said  to  his  son,  "  you 
and  I,  Jim,  might  be  richer  to-day  if  only  we  had 
been  brought  up  to  put  on  slippers  before  we 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  or  warned  not  to 
upset  soda-water  over  plush  chairs." 

"  We're  not  strong  enough  for  it,"  Jim  had 
replied  lazily,  "  and,  anyhow,  I  don't  mean  my 
razor-case  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  an  heir- 
loom, as  these  good  people  seem  to  do." 

His  father  sighed.  Mr.  Anderson's  exemption 
from  the  pinch  of  poverty,  the  knowledge  that  at 
least  half  his  income  was  rolling  up  grandly  during 
the  year,  must  be  a  comfortable  thought  for  any 
man  to  take  to  bed  with  him. 
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Lord  Gair  had  for  long  been  obliged  to  let  his 
house,  and  each  shilling  for  new  wall-papers  was 
a  consideration,  when  its  price  was  taken  off  the 
yearly  rent.  Tenants  wanted  so  many  things, 
and  his  lordship  was  a  man  who  had  found  it 
difficult  to  say  "  no "  all  his  life.  The  family 
exchequer  testified  to  the  fact.  No  one  was  ever 
more  generous  or  more  impecunious  than  this 
aged  peer,  who,  after  years  of  banishment  from 
his  home,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  had  now  reached  the  stage 
when  all  his  troubles,  including  his  financial 
difficulties,  were  forgotten  in  a  sort  of  peaceful 
senility  and  benevolent  forgetfulness.  Even  the 
lines  of  his  face  had  smoothed  themselves  out, 
and,  except  for  his  snow-white  hair  and  shrunken 
frame,  he  looked  a  younger  man  than  he  really  was. 

Beatrice  had  news  of  their  landlord  to  tell,  as 
she  led  the  way  down  the  bare  stone  passage, 
with  its  notice-boards  and  electric  lights,  until 
she  came  to  a  disused  room,  which  for  the  present 
was  called  her  studio,  although  at  one  time  she 
had  painted  on  the  door  of  it,  in  Old  English 
letters,  "Ye  Room  of  Silence." 

"  Lord  Gair  is  coming  to  stay  to-morrow,"  she 
said  ;  "  his  son  wrote  and  asked  if  we  would  allow 
his  father  to  come  for  a  few  days.  You  know 
how  peculiar  he  is  getting  :  he  forgets  sometimes 
that  he  has  ever  let  the  place,  and  I'm  sure,  if  that 
is  his  mood,  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen, 
for  you  will  never  get  Maggie  to  contradict  him." 

11  Would  you  rather  1  left  ?"  said  Flora  a  little 
nervously.  She  was  not  afraid  of  an  old  man's 
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delusions,  but  his  rank  was  an  awesome  thing  to 
Flora.  "  Of  course  I  should  love  to  meet  him," 
she  went  on,  when  Beatrice  had  protested 
amiably,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  intrude,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  have  always  suspected  Lord  Gair  of  living 
a  fast  life,"  said  Beatrice,  with  the  unsparingness 
of  youth.  In  all  the  novels  she  had  ever  read 
elderly  peers  were  slightly  disreputable,  and  this 
view  of  the  matter  was  strangely  acceptable  to 
Beatrice  Anderson,  who  believed  in  levelling 
society  by  a  system  of  competitive  morality.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder  a  bit,"  she  went  on,  with  the 
desire  for  gossip  which  comes  of  a  wet  afternoon 
in  the  country,  "  if  we  wouldn't  rather  not  have 
him  here  if  we  knew  all  about  him  !" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Beatrice,"  said  Flora.  "  I'm 
sure  he  must  be  interesting.  I  only  wish  you 
had  warned  me,  and  I  would  have  brought  my 
blue  silk  with  me." 

Beatrice  was  silent ;  she  herself  wore  black 
woollen  stuff  in  the  evenings  at  present,  with 
dazzling  white  frills  at  neck  and  wrists,  and 
Flora's  bright  blue  evening  dress  had  been  a  trial 
to  her  for  some  time.  "  No,  no,  don't  bother 
about  it,"  she  said  quickly,  when  a  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  ferryman  might  fetch  the 
cherished  garment.  "  Lord  Gair  won't  notice  any- 
thing. Sit  down  and  let  us  talk  about  London." 

"  Is  anything  settled  about  the  house  yet  ?" 
said  Flora,  with  interest. 

"  No,"  replied  Beatrice,  "  but  I  don't  believe  we 
will  get  father  to  go  nearer  the  fashionable 
quarter  than  South  Kensington." 
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"  Well,  I'm  sure  we  ought  all  to  be  thankful  for 
a  comfortable  home  anywhere,"  said  Flora  con- 
solingly. It  was  felt  that  her  work  amongst  the 
poor  entitled  her  to  aphorisms  of  this  sort,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  always  genuine. 

"  I  want  to  be  near  a  good  studio,"  said  Beatrice. 

"  It  would  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  be  painting 
in  London,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  when  there  is  so 
much  going  on." 

"It  depends  upon  what  your  tastes  are,"  said 
Beatrice,  a  faint  touch  of  superiority  in  her  tone 
(an  artist  has  proverbially  a  good  deal  to  put  up 
with,  but  he  can  call  the  rest  of  the  world 
vandals,  which  must  be  a  great  consolation).  "  I 
intend  to  go  in  much  more  for  the  interesting 
set  than  what  is  usually  just  called  society  in 
London." 

"You've  plenty  of  ambition,"  said  Flora  ad- 
miringly, a 

"  Not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term," 
said  Beatrice  quickly. 

Flora  apologized.  "Still,  you  would  like  to 
know  people,"  she  said,  with  her  usual  interest 
in  everyone's  concerns. 

11  The  Lushingtons,  I  think,  will  be  a  very  nice 
sort  of  introduction  to  the  best  circles,"  said 
Beatrice,  "  and  then,  of  course,  there  is  always 
Miss  Dundas,  of  the  Dundas  Line." 

"Only  she  always  seems  so  splendid,  doesn't 
she  ?"  said  Flora  humbly ;  "  and  she  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  people  and  such  a  favourite  in  society 
that  you  can't  help  feeling  a  sort  of  backwardness 
in  approaching  her." 
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11  You  see,  we  build  her  ships,"  replied  Beatrice, 
"and  that  does  make  a  difference.  Business  is 
a  great  tie." 

"  Business  is  a  great  tie  in  business,"  returned 
Flora,  who  was  ever  a  just  observer ;  "  but  in 
society  I'm  thinking  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  gulf 
than  anything  else.  If  you  make  your  fortune  in 
raw  hides,  it  doesn't  follow  that  you  ask  a  tanner 
to  dinner !" 

"No,"  replied  Beatrice,  "but  shipbuilding  is 
quite  different." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  Scottish  com- 
mercial centres  a  young  lady's  accent  improves  in 
direct  ratio  to  her  father's  success  in  business. 
And  there  were  moments,  such  as  these,  when 
Beatrice's  intonation  was  very  dignified  and  dis- 
tinct and  English.  With  London  in  view,  the 
purity  of  her  accent  became  more  obvious.  Flora, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  not  had  her  advan- 
tages, had  almost  decided  that  it  was  too  late  in 
life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire  a  genuine  English 
cadence. 

11  Talking  of  Miss  Dundas,"  she  said,  "  I  hear 
that  she  has  had  a  very  large  party  staying  at 
Verikie.  Mr.  Gair  was  there.  He  has  no  money, 
but  the  match  would  not  be  unsuitable.  Miss 
Dundas  took  her  yacht  round  to  the  Oban  gather- 
ing, and  I'm  told  that  she  looked  perfectly  beau- 
tiful at  the  balls.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her !" 

"/wish  I  had  been  there!"  said  Beatrice  im- 
pulsively. "  I  don't  mean  to  say  for  an  instant," 
she  went  on,  correcting  herself  quickly,  "  that  I 
should  like  to  live  a  society  life ;  I  was  only  think- 
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ng  how  much  freedom  she  has.     I  would  not 

•eally  care  a  bit  to  have  a  grand  yacht  like  hers. 
Why,  the  hangings  of  the  cabins  are  of  old-rose 
brocade !  And  I  know  her  head-cook  used  to  be 
on  board  the  royal  yacht.  Give  me  the  open  sea 
and  a  half-decked  boat,  with  its  picturesque  brown 
sails !" 

"  Yes,"  assented  Flora ;  "  but  I  never  know 
where  to  go  to  be  sea-sick  on  those  boats;  it's 
most  awkward.  Now,  on  board  Miss  Dundas's 
yacht  it's  a  perfect  luxury  to  be  ill." 

"How  disappointing  the  world  is !"  said  Beatrice 
sadly.  "  I  should  have  thought  with  your  educa- 

ion,  Flora,  you  would  have  been  above  the  con- 
sideration of  lace-trimmed  sheets  and  vieux-rose 
langings  to  your  bed." 
"  It  was  more  a  basin  I  was  thinking  of,"  said 

?lora,  in  her  plain  way. 

"  Beatrice,"  said  Maggie's  voice  at  the  door, 
"could  you  come  and  speak  to  father  at  once, 
)lease?  Lord  Gair  has  mistaken  the  day,  and 
las  just  arrived  in  a  hired  machine  from  Inchellen, 
.nd  father  wants  you  to  come  and  talk  to  him." 

Beatrice  hastily  flung  off  her  painting  apron, 
^nd  exclaimed  rather  breathlessly,  "  Am  I  neat  ?" 
and  then  gravely  put  on  the  discarded  garment 

gain,  remarking  in  a  noble  manner,  "  I'm  not 

ashamed  of  my  craft,"  and  sailed  out  majestically. 

11  But  you  might  at  least  wash  your  hands !" 

called  Flora  after  her.     "  It's  a  queer,  complicated 

-hing,  this  simple  life,"  she  murmured  to  herself, 

s  she  began  mechanically  to  put  the  studio  in 
<^rder,  when  her  cousin  had  departed;  "it  means 
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fumed  oak,  for  one  thing,  and  rush-baskets— I 
don't  know  why— and  untidy-looking  paths  of 
broken  paving-stones,  with  weeds  growing  in 
between.  And  it  certainly  means  having  after- 
noon tea  in  all  sorts  of  odd  places.  I'm  sure  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  the  other  day  when  I  saw 
the  best  tea-service  being  carried  up  on  to  the 
roof;  and  I  was  hunting  for  half  an  hour  one 
afternoon  before  I  found  the  tea-table  in  the  wood- 
shed, and  Beatrice  sitting  on  a  log.  And  here  "— 
lifting  a  bowl  of  flowers — "  is  a  handful  of  thistles 
in  a  pudding-basin,  such  as  mamma  would  not 
have  washed  dishes  in  in  our  poor  days.  The 
simple  life  takes  more  thinking  about  than  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  I  ever  had  to  do  with !  But 
I  suppose" — with  a  sigh  —  "brown-paper  and 
whitewash  are  things  I'm  too  common  to  under- 
stand !  You  have  to  be  awfully  aristocratic  in 
order  to  be  simple  properly,  and  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  going  to  answer  in  London.  I'm  sure 
I  hope  Beatrice  will  succeed.  But  they  will  need 
to  let  on  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  behind 
the  simplicity,  or  I  doubt  it  may  fall  a  little  flat. 
Simplicity  has  to  be  an  expression  of  wealth,  and 
not  an  expression  of  poverty,  before  it  is  a  success 
to  my  way  of  thinking." 


CHAPTER  III 

LORD  GAIR,  a  picturesque  small  man,  with  white 
hair  which  waved  delightfully  about  his  temples, 
and  a  pale,  refined  face,  rose  as  Beatrice  entered, 
and  greeted  her  in  a  very  kindly  fashion.  "  I'm 
very  glad  indeed  to  find  you  here,"  he  said;  "my 
son  gave  me  no  notion  that  I  should  meet  you." 
He  smiled  beneficently  upon  her,  and  added  :  "  I 
hope  everyone  is  looking  after  you  properly." 

Beatrice  often  said  that  it  was  the  ever-recur- 
ring novelties  in  situations  that  formed  the  chief 
difficulty  in  social  life  ;  and  she  thought  (without 
saying  so)  that  no  sooner  was  a  perfect  dinner- 
party deportment  attained  to,  with  its  air  of  dignity 
and  culture,  than  a  shooting  luncheon  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  rock,  with  the  rain  falling,  was  in  vogue  ; 
while  the  friendly  ease  of  a  tea-party  had  hardly 
been  perfected  before  her  family  were  asking  her 
to  decide  on  the  proper  title  with  which  to  address 
a  Bishop. 

Lord  Gair  was  the  owner  of  this  shabby  old 
house,  but  good  Anderson  money  was  keeping 
it  up,  and  Beatrice  was  chilled  to  observe  how 
little  impression  this  seemed  to  have  made  upon 
the  weakening  intellect  of  the  peer. 

"  I  was  saying,"  said  the  dismal  Mr.  Anderson, 
Si 
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who  still  lingered  by  the  fire,  although  glad  to 
hand  over  the  conversation  to  his  brilliant 
daughter,  whom  he  always  sent  for  on  emer- 
gencies of  this  sort,  "  we  should  have  sent  the 
carriage  for  his  lordship  if  we  had  only  known 
he  was  coming." 

Titles  and  rank  were  not  important  to  Mr. 
Anderson ;  he  frequently  remarked,  with  a  good 
deal  of  truth,  that  we  should  all  be  alike  some 
day,  when  we  lay  crumbling  in  the  grave.  "  I 
think  I'll  away  and  take  a  walk  now,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,"  he  said. 

"  Pray,  pray  do !"  said  Lord  Gair  cordially.  "  I 
only  wish  there  was  more  to  amuse  you  here, 
but  unless  you  shoot  there  isn't  much  to  do,  and 
God  knows  the  shootin'  is  poor  enough." 

"Ay,  ay;  ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
paid  a  large  rental  for  the  moor,  with  its  disap- 
pointingly few  grouse.  "  '  The  wicked  spreadeth 
a  snare,  and  the  righteous  perceiveth  it  not.' " 

"A  good  man— a  very  good  man,  that,"  said 
Lord  Gair  as  his  host  left  the  room,  "  and  very 
scriptural,  although  I  hardly  understand  his  allu- 
sion to  snaring  grouse." 

"  It's  a  great  thing,"  said  Beatrice,  with  seeming 
irrelevance,  but  with  an  undefined  feeling  that 
she  owed  a  retort  of  some  sort,  "  to  have  a  father 
that  one  can  respect." 

41 1  am  sure  it  must  be,"  returned  his  lordship. 
"  I  have  always  felt  that  so  much  with  my  own 
son.  Jim  couldn't  respect  me  if  he  tried,  but  he 
bestows  a  good  deal  of  affection  on  me,  which  is 
very  kind  of  him,  I  think." 
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11  Children  ought  to  love  their  parents,"  said 
Beatrice. 

Lord  Gair  raised  a  puzzled  eyebrow  as  he 
looked  at  the  handsome  girl  in  front  of  him.  "  I 
suppose  they  ought,"  he  said,  in  his  courteous  but 
bewildered  fashion.  "  I  never  thought  of  that 
before.  I  suppose  I  have  brought  Jim  up  very 
badly." 

Of  this  Beatrice  felt  she  was  no  judge,  as  she 
had  not  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gair ; 
but  she  said  that  perhaps  he  would  improve,  and 
asked  how  old  he  was. 

''Jim's  thirty,"  returned  his  father.  " At  least, 
I  think  he  must  be  thirty,  for  I  know  he  was  born 
the  year  of  Sefton's  Derby.  I  remember  I  was 
very  nearly  broke  afterwards,  and  the  little  chap 
was  a  great  amusement  to  me  when  I  might  have 
been  rather  what  I  call  down  in  my  luck." 

Beatrice  wished  that  Flora  would  come  to  the 
drawing-room  :  the  plain-featured  cousin  never 
lost  her  head  and  was  seldom  timid.  Several 
propositions  had  been  put  forth  by  her  com- 
panion, with  which  she  felt  at  present  unable 
to  cope,  and  she  thought  that  Flora  might  help 
her. 

But  Flora  was  at  that  moment  wildly  waving 
her  umbrella  for  Angus,  whom  she  despatched 
with  a  note  to  ask  that  her  blue  silk  might  be 
packed  carefully  and  sent  across  to  her  by  the 
ferryman. 

"  You  would  like  tea,  I've  no  doubt,"  said  Lord 
Gair,  going  towards  the  bell  and  ringing  it.  "  I 
can't  think  what's  come  over  the  servants  in  this 
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house.  That  was  an  untidy-looking  ruffian  that 
opened  the  door  to  me  just  now." 

A  red-haired  butler,  hired  for  the  summer 
months  on  Gordon's  recommendation  that  a 
manservant  was  absolutely  an  essential  in  a 
shooting-lodge,  now  appeared  with  the  tea- 
things,  and  was  watched  somewhat  impatiently 
by  Lord  Gair. 

"  A  clumsy-fisted  fella  !  Don't  you  agree  with 
me  ?"  he  remarked,  as  the  man  left  the  room,  and 
Beatrice  replied  stiffly  that  they  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  Munro. 

Maggie,  meanwhile,  had  followed  Flora  down 
to  the  shore  breathlessly.  "  Flora,"  she  said, 
"  tell  Angus  to  wait  a  minute.  Gordon  says  we 
must  get  someone  else  for  dinner  to-night,  to  make 
it  more  of  a  party.  Is  there  anyone  over  at  Lach- 
lan  whom  we  could  invite  ?" 

"  Ask  Patterson,"  said  Flora  promptly.  "  You'll 
have  to  ask  him,  Maggie;  /  won't  And  don't  say 
I'm  here." 

"  Or  Mr.  Guthrie  ?"  suggested  Maggie,  in 
uncertain  tones. 

"Well,  I  think  Patterson  would  come,"  said 
Flora,  "  and  that  is  the  great  thing.  We  couldn't 
be  so  sure  of  Mr.  Guthrie ;  he  so  seldom  goes 
out  anywhere." 

"  Only  we  haven't  had  Mr.  Guthrie  for  a  very 
long  time,"  faltered  Maggie,  "  and  Dr.  Patterson 
is  here  so  often." 

The  person  who  carves  the  chicken  must 
necessarily  keep  the  worst  piece  for  himself. 
Maggie  was  the  humble  carver  at  every  feast. 
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She  had  learned  to  consult  everyone  before  acting, 
and  this,  of  course,  presupposed  that  she  had  no 
very  strong  wishes  herself. 

"Very  well,  I'll  ask  Dr.  Patterson,"  she  said 
without  enthusiasm,  as  Angus  rowed  back  and 
his  boat  touched  the  shore  again. 

"  Don't  do  it  until  I  have  gone  back  to  the 
house  again,"  said  Flora ;  "  Lachlan  is  an  awful 
place  for  gossip." 

"  Just  take  a  verbal  message,"  said  Maggie  to 
the  boatman,  "  and  say  that  Mr.  Anderson  will  be 
very  pleased  if  Dr  Patterson  will  come  across 

and  dine  to-night.     And  if "  she  said.    "  No, 

never  mind !  Yes,  come  here  a  minute,  Angus. 
If  the  doctor  is  engaged,  go  on  to  the  Free  Manse 
and  ask  Mr.  Guthrie  if  he  will  come.  Do  you 
quite  understand  ?" 

Dr.  Patterson  accepted  with  pleasure,  so  Mr. 
Guthrie  never  got  his  invitation  at  all,  and  Maggie 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  choice  of  guest 
approved  by  her  family. 

11  I'm  glad  it  is  the  doctor  and  not  Alan  Guthrie: 
he's  a  cantankerous  fellow  !"  said  Gordon.  "And 
the  way  he  quarrels  with  Patterson  is  scandalous!" 

"  I'm  sure  if  he  would  quarrel  with  poor  Patter- 
son he  would  quarrel  with  anyone,"  said  Flora ; 
"no  one  can  ever  say  of  the  doctor  that  he  means 
any  harm." 

"  I'm  very  glad  Mr.  Guthrie  didn't  come,"  said 
Beatrice ;  "  his  club-foot  makes  him  so  awkward." 

"  He's  a  queer  thrawn  fellow  to  be  a  minister," 
said  Mr.  Anderson. 

"  Poor  Guthrie  was  dropped  as  a  baby,"  said 
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Flora  charitably.  "  I'm  sure  none  of  us  would 
like  that  ourselves." 

She  alluded  to  the  Reverend  Alan  Guthrie's 
lameness,  the  result  of  an  accident  when  he  was 
a  child.  Alan,  the  Free  Kirk  minister  at  Lachlan, 
wore  a  boot  with  an  immense  sole  to  it,  and 
limped  painfully.  He  was  a  disagreeably  jocular 
man,  and  reputed  a  great  scholar.  Maggie 
Anderson  was  sorry  for  him,  and  thought  that 
his  housekeeper  did  not  look  after  him  properly — 
a  dangerous  state  of  mind  for  a  woman  to  be  in. 

Dr.  Patterson  arrived  with  his  valise  to  dine 
and  stay  the  night;  and  Angus  MacPhail  once 
more  rowed  home  through  the  wet,  and  took  off 
his  sea-boots  and  hung  up  his  dripping  cap  in  his 
own  house. 

"  I've  just  pit  Patterson  across,"  he  remarked 
to  his  wife,  after  pulling  at  his  pipe  in  silence  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"  Did  she  send  for  him  ?"  asked  the  young 
woman. 

"  No ;  Miss  Maggie  did,  but  Flora  was  hiding 
on  the  Shore  Road  while  she  gave  the  message," 
remarked  the  boatman. 

"  Well,  she  deserves  a  good  husband,"  said 
Angus's  wife  with  feeling,  thinking  of  Allison 
and  the  long  winter  of  sickness  when  Flora  had 
helped. 

"Ay,  she's  that  pairtinaceous,"  replied  her 
husband.  "There's  nae  doot  but  she'll  get  him." 

Gordon  rather  liked  showing  fellows  to  their 
rooms  and  playing  the  host.  It  was  he,  much 
more  than  anyone  else,  who  resented  the  fact  that 
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poor  Lord  Gair  could  take  rent  for  the  house  and 
yet  believe  himself  to  be  the  master  of  it.  He 
believed  that  most  old  gentlemen,  especially  if 
they  were  aristocratic,  were  rather  confused  in 
their  heads,  but  he  thought  Maggie  was  going  too 
far  when  she  allowed  their  guest  to  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 

The  old  man  was  very  happy  to-night.  He  had 
grown  up  as  a  boy  in  this  old  house,  and  always 
felt  bewildered  and  homeless  when  he  was  out 
of  it.  The  trouble  of  his  life  had  been  that  he  did 
not  understand  figures.  Everything  nowadays 
seemed  to  depend  upon  that,  and  Lord  Gair  could 
never  add  two  and  two  together.  "  Bless  you," 
as  Jim  used  to  say,  "  he's  never  had  two  and  two 
to  add  together !  It  has  all  been  subtraction  and 
division  in  our  family!"  Loans  and  mortgages 
were  certainly  complicated  things,  and  Lord  Gair 
believed  that  they  had  better  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  some  shrewd  lawyer  chap  who  understood  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  was  cheaper  in  the  end,  and 
saved  a  lot  of  bother.  Even  when  bills  came  in 
which  almost  swallowed  up  the  advantage  which 
the  lawyer  might  have  claimed  for  him,  Lord  Gair 
would  remark  with  exemplary  patience  that  the 
account  was  a  bit  stiff ;  but,  of  course,  the  poor 
chap  had  to  live,  and  quill-driving  in  an  office 
could  not  be  much  fun  at  the  best  of  times.  He 
was  a  very  amiable  person. 

To-night,  as  he  sat  at  the  top  of  the  dinner-table, 
the  dim  portraits  of  his  ancestors  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  walls,  he  was  in  his  happiest 
mood.  And  if  sometimes  he  hopelessly  confused 
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the  present  and  the  past,  and  even  referred  to  the 
massive  silver  presentation  trays  on  the  side- 
board as  a  lot  of  useless  metal  which  he  really 
did  not  know  a  bit  what  to  do  with,  and  con- 
fidentially informed  the  red-haired  hireling  that 
the  claret  was  undrinkable,  and  he  must  get  up 
something  else  at  once,  it  was  consoling  at  least 
to  think  that,  after  many  years  of  struggling 
with  a  world  much  shrewder  than  himself,  he 
could  forget  his  troubles  in  the  joys  of  even 
imaginary  possession.  Nature,  in  a  gentle  mood, 
had  obliterated  for  the  old  man  the  difference 
between  meum  and  tuum,  and  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  still  master  of  the  moors  and  hills  where 
he  had  grown  up. 

("  It's  well  to  be  a  lord,"  said  Flora  to  herself, 
"  if  you  can  take  a  rent  and  keep  the  top  of  the 
table  as  well !") 

Maggie  listened  to  him  patiently  even  when  the 
childish  things  of  yesterday  formed  his  topics  of 
conversation.  There  was  a  small  house  in  London 
where  he  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  his  son.  The  narrow  size  of  it,  to  a  man 
accustomed  to  wide  spaces,  was  a  matter  of  con- 
stant interest  to  him,  and  Maggie  had  to  listen 
while  he  triumphantly  informed  her  of  the  bath 
he  had  had  fitted  into  his  dressing-room,  and  the 
pantry  which  had  been  contrived  by  building  out 
on  to  a  roof  downstairs. 

"  I  wake  in  the  morning,"  he  went  on  garru- 
lously, like  some  quavering  instrument  set  going 
by  mechanical  means,  whose  works  have  long 
since  grown  rusty,  "  and  take  a  look  round  what 
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I  call  my  state  apartments.  I  haven't  got  even 
to  ring  my  bell — a  chap  I  call  my  valet  sleeps 
quite  close  to  me.  '  Saunderson,'  I  say,  '  what 
o'clock  is  it  ?'  He  says,  'Seven  o'clock,'  and  then 
I  think  I  will  just  turn  round  and  have  forty 
winks.  Saunderson  is  a  good  chap ;  he  is  what 
I  call  a  man  of  all  work — a  very  faithful,  good 
soul.  Would  brush  my  boots,  I  believe,  if  I  asked 
him  to  do  it!  And  Jim's  at  home  a  good  deal. 
He  dines  out ;  I  like  him  to  do  that !  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  what  people  are  having  for  dinner 
and  what  is  going  on.  I  think  people  like  Jim, 
although  they  say  it  is  only  the  rich  fellows  that 
are  made  much  of  nowadays  !  You  can't  accuse 
Jim  of  being  rich !"  ended  his  lordship,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Does  he  work  ?"  said  Beatrice  incisively. 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  I  don't  believe  he  does  work. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  but  then,  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  All  the  professions  are  so  full  now,"  added 
Lord  Gair  hopelessly.  "  Of  course,  there  is  always 
the  army:  I  was  in  the  army  myself  once,  in  what 
I  call  my  youthful  days !  I  don't  know  if  Jim 
ever  had  any  fancy  that  way.  If  he  had  he  never 
told  me  about  it." 

"  Quite  hopeless,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Gordon  to 
Patterson,  tapping  his  own  forehead  lightly,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner. 

"He  probably  won't  get  any  worse,"  said 
Patterson,  "  and  he  is  quite  content  now ;  he  used 
to  be  very  worried  about  things." 

Patterson   had   brought  a  roll   of  music   with 
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him,  and  sang  after  dinner.  He  stood  behind 
Maggie,  who  played  his  accompaniment.  He  was 
particular  that  she  should  keep  scrupulous  time, 
and  indicated  the  pace  at  which  she  ought  to  take 
the  music  by  a  movement  of  his  thin  shapely 
hand.  Dr.  Patterson  wore  evening  clothes  so 
seldom  that  they  never  appeared  to  belong  to 
him.  His  coat-tails  hung  stiffly  out  as  he  bent 
over  the  music  in  order  to  see  the  words  of  the 
song  with  his  near-sighted  eyes.  The  light  from 
the  piano  candles  threw  grotesque  shadows 
across  his  face,  with  its  queer,  roughly-hewn 
outlines,  his  dry  lips  and  prominent  throat. 

"A  wee  bit  quicker  when  you  come  to  the 
refrain,"  whispered  Patterson,  taking  a  long 
breath. 

"  Kaind,  kaind  and  gentle  is  she,  kaind  is  my  Mary ; 
There's  not  a  blossom  on  the  tree  that's  half  so  sweet  as 
Mary." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Flora,  "  but 
when  her  own  belongings  sing  or  make  a  speech, 
a  woman  always  feels  so  ashamed." 

Beatrice  thought  that  the  expression  "  her  own 
belongings  "  was  premature,  but  she  sympathized 
with  the  proposition  laid  down  by  her  cousin. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  sad,"  she  said.  "  Why  are  men  so 
touching  sometimes  ?" 

"It  is  their  inability  to  look  after  themselves 
that  makes  the  pathos  of  their  lives,"  said  Flora, 
in  whom  the  music  was  producing  a  tender  mood. 

When  the  evening  was  ended,  Lord  Gair 
brought  candles  and  fussed  kindly  over  the 
Andersons  on  their  way  to  bed. 
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"  I  am  too  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  so  little 
to  offer  you  here,  and  I  myself  am  so  much 
engaged  that  I  cannot  even  take  you  out  to- 
morrow. But  do  make  yourselves  at  home  in 
every  way  and  ask  for  what  you  want.  My 
keeper  will  be  here  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  dare 
say  some  of  the  ladies  might  like  to  join  us  at 
luncheon  on  the  moor.  If  my  son  were  at  home 
he  might  be  able  to  do  something  to  amuse  you, 
or  we  could  have  had  a  few  pleasant  people 
to  meet  you." 

Maggie  said  cordially  that  she  was  sure  Lord 
Gair  was  most  kind.  Her  humble  mind  found  it 
more  easy  than  her  family  did  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  re-appropriation  of  the  old  place 
by  its  master.  She  believed  that  she  and  her 
kinsfolk  were  more  or  less  interlopers  in  the 
ancient  house  ;  and  perhaps  she  had  never  really 
felt  happy  about  their  tenancy  until  the  old  lord's 
failing  memory  and  clouded  brain  had  blurred 
for  him  the  sorry  fact  of  a  nearly  penniless  old 
age.  She  gave  pretty  thanks  for  her  lighted 
candle,  as  Lord  Gair,  still  fussing  kindly,  said: 
"  You  must  forgive  all  deficiencies  in  the  servants. 
I  am  here  so  little  now,  except  for  the  shooting, 
that  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  quite  as  it  ought  to 
be.  What  time  will  it  suit  you  to  have  break- 
fast?" 

"  I  do  think  it  has  all  gone  off  wonderfully  well," 
said  Maggie,  a  tone  of  thankfulness  in  her  voice, 
when  she  came,  after  the  invariable  habit  of  all 
who  knew  Flora,  to  talk  things  over  in  that  young 
lady's  room. 
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"  I'm  sure  it  was  just  beautiful,"  Flora  replied ; 
"and  you  did  well,  Maggie.  Patterson  was 
awfully  out  of  tune  once  or  twice,  but  the  evening 
went  off  splendidly." 

Maggie  kissed  her  affectionately.  "You  are 
always  a  help,  Flora,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is  delightful 
to  think  we  shall  have  you  in  London.  I  do  feel 
misgivings  sometimes  when  I  think  of  it  all." 

Maggie  sat  upright  in  her  jet-trimmed  dress  in 
a  chair  by  the  fire.  She  considered  it  indecorous 
to  appear  in  the  evening  without  a  locket  on  a 
heavy  piece  of  black  velvet  round  her  neck ;  and 
in  hotels  she  would  wait  in  her  bedroom  doorway 
for  many  minutes,  to  ascertain  if  the  passage  was 
clear,  before  venturing,  with  a  little  shawl  over  her 
head,  to  make  the  journey  to  her  morning  bath. 

11  You'll  just  have  to  face  it  as  well  as  you  can," 
said  Flora  cheerfully,  "and  who  knows  but  what 
it  may  feel  very  like  home  before  you've  been 
there  many  months  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Maggie  doubtfully,  "it  isn't 
home  that  Beatrice  wants,  and,  apart  altogether 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  London,  I 
am  afraid  it  may  be  something  of  a  disappointment 
to  her.  You  see,  Flora,  we  know  very  few  people." 

"Oh,  Maggie,  never  heed!"  said  Flora  en- 
couragingly. "  London  seems  almost  as  near 
the  Highlands  now  as  Clydebank,  and  you'll 
have  friends  coming  backwards  and  forwards  all 
the  time." 

Maggie  looked  doubtful.  It  was  not  friends 
from  Clydebank,  she  knew,  that  Beatrice  desired. 

"  And  you  will  have  Gordon  to  take  you  about," 
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went  on  her  cousin,  who  knew  that  a  reference  to 
the  youth  was  always  safe  to  inspire  confidence  in 
Maggie's  timid  breast. 

"  Yes ;  but  we  mustn't  be  a  burden  to  the  boy," 
said  Maggie.  "And  I  really  don't  know  how 
much  a  young  man  is  able  to  introduce  people  to 
his  sisters.  I'm  so  behindhand  in  London  ways.  I 
suppose  the  style  is  quite  different  there.  Gordon 
tells  me  you  don't  even  answer  your  invitations 
if  you  want  to  be  smart.  And  how  is  anyone 
to  know  what  to  provide  if  they  don't  know  who's 
coming?" 

11  Would  that  be  dinner  invitations  or  dance 
invitations  ?"  asked  Flora,  with  a  desire  to  know. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Maggie  hopelessly.  "  But 
I  understood  Gordon  to  say  that  you  put '  R.S.  V.P.' 
in  the  corner  and  two  lines  under  it  if  you  want  a 
reply." 

"  That's  a  daft-like  notion,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing," remarked  Flora. 

"And  there  are  no  intimations  of  funerals  or 
deaths,"  went  on  Maggie,  in  the  same  tone  of 
dejection. 

"  Your  father  won't  be  pleased  with  that,"  said 
Flora,  who  knew  Matthew's  tastes. 

11  Poor  father!"  remarked  Maggie.  "  It  will  be 
as  much  of  a  change  for  him  as  for  anyone.  After 
all,  Flora,  he  has  been  known  and  respected  in 
Clydebank  for  many  years." 

"Maggie,"  said  Flora,  "you've  just  lost  your 
nerve  a  little,  thinking  of  it  all.  Go  and  take  a 
good  rest,  and  things  will  seem  better  in  the 
morning." 
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"Oh,  if  they  are  all  content,"  said  Maggie,  "I 
shan't  mind  anything." 

She  kissed  Flora  affectionately  and  said  "Good- 
night," remarking  as  she  did  so  that  she  felt  en- 
couraged since  they  had  had  their  little  talk 
together. 

"Maggie's  elderly  to  be  making  a  start,"  said 
Flora  to  herself,  when  at  last  she  found  herself 
alone,  "and  it's  no  wonder  her  heart  sinks  a 
little.  They'll  know  the  Lushingtons  in  London, 
Miss  Dundas,  and  Lord  Gair.  It  isn't  much  of  a 
beginning,  and  this  poor  old  gentleman  won't 
carry  them  far !  Still,  Beatrice  has  beauty  on 
her  side;  and,  after  all,  what  we've  all  got  to 
try  and  remember  is  to  be  content  with  what 
is  sent  us." 

Her  mind  reverted  to  Patterson  and  his  plaintive 
singing,  and  she  concluded  her  soliloquy  with  a 
sigh. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THERE  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  abroad  that  although 
Mr.  Anderson  was  going  to  continue  his  tenancy 
of  Invergair,  this  autumn  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  time  of  farewell.  Certainly  he  and  his  daughters 
would  be  able  to  come  to  the  Highlands  in  future 
for  the  English  visitors'  two  months  in  the  autumn 
only,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  keeping  the  house 
open  the  whole  of  the  summer,  with  frequent 
journeys  backwards  and  forwards  to  Clydebank. 
But  that  hardly  accounted,  to  Flora  Anderson  at 
least,  for  one  case  in  particular  in  which  the 
amount  of  regret  for  the  coming  change  appeared 
to  her  unintelligible,  and  therefore  warranting 
investigation. 

Miss  Janet  Anderson  usually  retired  to  her  own 
sitting-room  after  tea,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  writing  letters  for  the  mail-bag,  which  left  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  order  to  do  this 
she  generally  lay  upon  the  sofa,  in  a  semi-darkened 
room,  with  a  tartan  shawl  over  her  head  and 
about  her  shoulders ;  but  it  was  not  inadmissible 
to  disturb  her,  especially  when  there  was  any- 
thing important  to  say.  Flora,  being  a  privileged 
person,  and  one  with  whom,  moreover,  her  aunt 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  twa-handed  crack,  finished 
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her  tea,  took  Spot  for  a  run,  and  then  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  All  the  doors  at 
Meldrum  were  made  of  solid  mahogany,  and 
swung  gently  on  oiled  hinges.  The  house  had 
been  restored  in  a  manner  that  left  little  to  be 
desired. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,"  said  Janet. 

Flora  took  a  chair  by  her  aunt's  couch,  and 
going  directly  to  the  point  in  her  usual  fashion, 
she  inquired,  without  peroration,  "  Why  is  Maggie 
so  loath  to  leave  Invergair  ?" 

"  Did  she  say  anything  ?"  said  Aunt  Janet,  who 
was  as  keen  a  fanatic  as  Flora  herself  in  her  pur- 
suit of  information,  but  perhaps  more  wary  in  her 
method  of  obtaining  it. 

"  No,"  said  Flora,  "  but  she  looked  sort  of  de- 
jected." 

"  That's  Maggie's  long  nose,"  said  her  aunt.  "  I 
never  yet  knew  a  woman  with  a  long  nose  who 
didn't  look  dejected." 

"  Of  course,  it  might  have  been  because  of  the 
fuss  about  the  butler,"  said  Flora  thoughtfully. 

That  morning  Lord  Gair  had  sent  for  the  red- 
haired  hireling  to  his  study,  and  dismissed  him 
for  poisoning  his  guests  with  "shockin'  bad 
port-wine." 

At  Mr.  Anderson's  the  cooking  was  undeniable, 
but  his  palate  was  not  educated  to  fine  vintages. 
The  port-wine-from-the-wood  which  had  been 
handed  round  after  dinner  last  night  had  been  poor 
in  quality,  and  Lord  Gair  was  trying  to  persuade 
Mr.  Anderson's  butler  to  adopt  some  other  pro- 
fession in  life.  "  For  if  you  can't  tell  one  wine 
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from  another,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  don't 
think  you  have  taken  up  the  work  you  are  most 
fitted  for.  So  much  depends  upon  that,"  he  went 
on;  "for  instance,  you  might  do  all  right  as  a 
porter  in  a  bank,  and  I  would  try  and  get  you 
taken  on  at  Coutts',  only  I  have  overdrawn  what 
I  call  my  account  for  so  long  that  I  am  not  sure, 
that  a  recommendation  from  me  would  be  of  much 
value  to  you.  Still,"  he  said,  "you  might  take 
my  card  and  see  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Say 
that  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  honesty,  and 
that  I  know  you  to  be  a  teetotaller.  I  think,"  he 
repeated,  "  that  I  may  say  with  truth  that  you  are 
a  teetotaller !" 

The  butler  would,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  like 
to  know  who  he  was  to  take  his  orders  from,  and 
went  to  lay  the  case  before  Maggie,  who  felt  that 
the  situation  thus  created  was  fraught  with  some 
difficulties.  Janet  Anderson  could  easily  believe 
that  the  affair  was  preying  upon  Maggie's  mind. 

"  Maggie's  had  more  than  that  to  stand  from 
having  many  masters  in  one  house,"  said  Flora. 
"  I  don't  think,"  she  added  doubtfully,  "  that  it 
can  be  the  butler." 

No  doubt  the  presence  of  the  hireling  had  been, 
and  still  was,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  in  the 
house.  Matthew  had  known  him  first  in  a  restau- 
rant where  he  used  to  go  for  lunch,  and  still 
called  him  "  waiter."  The  rest  of  the  family  had 
with  some  difficulty  nerved  themselves  to  address 
him  as  Munro,  but  in  his  absence  he  was  always 
alluded  to  as  "  the  butler." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  and  then  Flora 
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exclaimed  :  "  I  believe  I'll  get  Mr.  Guthrie  to  ask 
us  all  to  tea  at  the  Manse  before  they  go." 

"  Hoots,  Flora  I"  said  Miss  Janet.  "  It  can't  be 
that !  Why,  the  man's  got  a  club-foot,  and  one 
Free  Kirk  member  in  the  family  is  enough." 

"  Maggie  Anderson  would  not  care  for  a  man 
who  had  not  a  club-foot,  or  its  equivalent,"  said 
Flora  dryly.  "  There's  some  folk  go  through  the 
world  looking  for  a  scourge,  and  some  for  a 
scaffold,  and  it's  few  fail  to  find  one  or  other  of 
them." 

"  I  doubt  if  Guthrie  would  give  you  tea,"  said 
Janet. 

"  It's  not  me  that  would  risk  the  rough  side  of 
Guthrie's  tongue,"  admitted  Flora,  "  if  I  had  my- 
self to  please  ;  but  I  feel  for  a  fellow-woman.  I'm 
sure  I  have  had  trouble  enough  myself." 

"  Maggie  won't  know  herself  with  a  champion," 
said  Janet  dryly. 

"  I  can't  do  less,"  said  Flora,  "  than  help  a  person 
when  I  see  the  chance  of  doing  something." 

Alan  Guthrie  had  been  a  Free  Kirk  minister  in 
the  parish  of  Lachlan  for  two  years.  If  this  did 
not  constitute  partial  proscription,  it  certainly 
meant  a  sustained  contention  with  religious  dif- 
ferences. Mr.  Guthrie  was  well  equipped  for  the 
fight;  indeed,  it  was  generally  believed  that  it 
was  his  combative  nature  which  had  induced  him 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  minority  when  the 
Church  question  raged  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
contemptible  mistake  was  made  of  appealing  to 
English  courts  to  settle  a  Scottish  difficulty. 
Miss  Janet  was  United  Free  Kirk  by  nature  and 
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by  conviction,  whereas  her  sister  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  Alan  Guthrie  stood 
out,  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men,  for  his  rights, 
and  won  them  triumphantly  —  ay,  and  won  the 
siller,  too  !  as  Janet  frequently  informed  him,  with 
a  fine  disdain  of  the  party  which  had  gained  its 
case  in  the  South. 

"  Israel  was  saved  by  the  hand  of  a  woman," 
she  used  to  say;  "but  I  would  rather  be  saved 
by  a  woman  than  by  a  handful  of  English  lords 
who,  perhaps,  have  never  been  across  the  Border 
in  their  lives,  nor  can  tell  the  difference  between 
a  Precentor  and  a  Bishop  !" 

Alan  held  his  own  stoutly  against  the  resolute 
Kirk  member,  and  probably  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  parish  who  ever  successfully  opposed  Miss 
Janet.  He  was  a  thick-set  man,  with  bad  health 
and  a  painful  limp,  almost  grotesque  in  its  clumsi- 
ness. His  manner  was  jocular,  with  a  sharp  edge 
to  it.  Alan  Guthrie's  humour  had  made  more 
than  one  person  wince ;  but  his  fame  as  a  preacher 
was  undeniable,  and  stories  had  reached  Lachlan 
of  a  brilliant  career,  broken  in  places  by  bad  health. 
His  college  days  had  not  improved  his  constitu- 
tion, and  a  shepherd-lad  who  shared  his  room 
with  him  might  have  told  tales  of  the  lame  student 
passing  his  examinations  for  the  most  part  on  a 
diet  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  the  hampers  which 
were  sent  to  him  regularly  from  the  humble  house 
on  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  where  his  parents  lived. 
Mr.  Guthrie  passed  out  of  Aberdeen  University 
with  a  first-class  degree,  a  bad  limp,  and  impaired 
eyesight. 
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In  his  most  jocular  moments  he  frequently 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  be  the 
King's  chaplain  at  Balmoral  some  of  these  days, 
or  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  "  or  who  knows," 
he  would  conclude,  with  his  usual  swift  back- 
handed hit  at  the  doctor,  "that  I'll  not  turn 
Episcopal  some  day,  like  Patterson,  and  head 
a  procession  with  lawn  sleeves  and  a  limp  in 
the  English  Church  ?" 

Patterson  was  Guthrie's  outlet  for  the  spleen, 
and  he  frequently  accused  the  doctor  of  hindering 
his  recovery.  "  I'm  in  luck !"  he  used  to  say  in 
his  dry  way.  "  Patterson's  had  me  for  two  years, 
and  I'm  not  dead  yet !" 

For  Patterson  had  seen  him  in  the  ignominious 
position  of  a  man  whom  pain  has  conquered,  and 
Guthrie  had  no  forgiveness  for  him. 

Flora  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  a  firm  but 
polite  note  to  the  Minister,  saying  that  if  it  was 
quite  convenient  she  and  her  cousins  would  be 
pleased  to  come  to  tea  on  the  following  Thursday. 

The  Minister  replied  that  it  was  not  convenient, 
but  that  the  Miss  Andersons  might  come. 

Flora  had  been  an  efficient  chaperon  since 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  no  one  could  ever  have 
dared  to  act  in  anything  but  a  circumspect 
manner  in  her  presence.  She  took  Maggie 
under  her  wing  and  walked  to  the  Manse  in  a 
light  drizzling  rain,  hoping  for  confidences, 
while  Aunt  Janet  and  Beatrice  followed  in  the 
pony-carriage.  The  two  pedestrians  were  the 
first  to  arrive,  and  Maggie  waited  at  the  Minister's 
gate  for  a  little  while  in  the  palpable  mist,  and 
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wondered  hesitatingly  if  they  could  go  in  alone, 
or  if  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  Aunt  Janet. 
Flora  adopted  the  bolder  course,  and,  opening  the 
little  iron  gate  in  the  hedge  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  Manse  garden,  she  ascended  the 
steps  and  rang  the  bell.  The  Manse  was  a  small 
solid  grey  stone  villa,  of  which  there  must  be 
many  thousands  built  after  the  same  pattern 
throughout  Scotland.  There  was  a  sharp-cut 
eave  with  a  bow-window  under  it,  the  woodwork 
of  which  was  painted  a  dull  red.  Three  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  entrance,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  the  dining-room,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
drawing-room,  while  above  was  the  best  bedroom, 
of  whose  interior  all  that  was  seen  from  the  road 
was  a  pair  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  the 
back  of  a  mahogany  looking-glass. 

Mr.  Guthrie  habitually  sat  in  the  dining-room, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  taking  advantage 
of  the  chilly  autumn  day  to  bring  down  all  his 
winter  clothing  to  the  fire  and  air  it;  for,  after 
the  bell  had  been  rung,  he  could  be  heard  telling 
his  housekeeper  to  put  the  flannels  under  the  sofa- 
cushions  and  the  socks  in  the  press. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  have  arrived  a  little  bit  too 
early,"  said  Maggie  nervously,  as  she  shook  hands. 

11 A  little,"  said  the  Minister. 

He  took  from  the  women  their  wet  cloaks,  and 
carried  them  into  the  kitchen,  remarking  as  he  did 
so  that  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
them  of  the  encumbrances  as  of  saving  his  carpet 
from  the  "dreeps." 

Aunt  Janet  and  Beatrice  now  drove  up,  and 
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were  received  by  the  Minister  in  the  linoleum- 
covered  passage,  where  his  coat  and  hat  hung 
from  a  peg,  and  were  bidden  to  enter  and  have  tea. 

The  table  in  the  dining-room  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  room,  and  was  covered  with 
good  things— jam,  carvies,  toast,  and  drop-scones. 

Mr.  Guthrie  said  grace,  and  the  four  ladies  and 
their  host  proceeded  to  make  a  substantial  meal. 

"  I  asked  Patterson  to  come,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie, 
"but  I  suppose  he's  away  at  a  Lent  service  or 
something.  It  will  be  heterodoxy  for  him  to 
enter  a  minister's  houset  now  that  he  has  gone 
over  to  Popery."  He  shoved  back  his  chair  as 
he  finished  speaking,  for  the  meal  was  now  con- 
cluded, and  at  the  same  moment  the  doctor's 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Dr.  Patterson 
entered,  blinking,  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"The  tea  is  by,"  said  the  Minister. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  shy  man.  "  I'll  just  take 
a  scone  then,  and  a  little  milk,  if  you  have  it." 

"Not  milk!"  interposed  Flora  eagerly — "not 
milk,  Patterson,  if  I  am  to  remain  in  the  room !" 

"You  should  have  been  in  time  if  you  wanted 
tea,"  said  Guthrie. 

"The  Free  Kirk  is  not  given  to  hospitality, 
then,"  said  Janet  dryly;  "or  does  it  not  accept 
the  recommendations  of  Holy  Scripture  until 
John  Calvin  has  pronounced  upon  them  ?" 

The  Minister  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  and 
handed  it  to  the  late-comer. 

"Who  have  you  been  doctoring  now,  Patter- 
son ?"  he  said. 

"I  was  across  the  water,"  the  doctor  replied, 
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"  and  I  thought  I  would  just  call  and  see  Hep- 
burn's wife  as  I  was  there :  she's  still  com- 
plaining." 

"  Killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  said  the 
Minister  facetiously,  making  use  of  the  old  joke 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  "  If  you  ladies  care  about 
it,"  he  added,  "we  can  go  into  the  drawing-room 
and  look  at  the  awlbum  while  Patterson  finishes 
his  tea." 

Maggie,  with  her  genius  for  waiting  on  every- 
one, inquired  if  she  should  stay  behind  in  the 
dining-room  in  case  Dr.  Patterson  wanted  to  have 
his  cup  refilled. 

"  Patterson  must  look  after  himself  until  he  gets 
a  wife,"  replied  the  Minister,  with  his  ever-ready 
humour,  as  he  led  the  way  across  the  passage 
to  the  seldom-used  drawing-room  on  the  other 
side  of  it;  while  Flora,  who  had  contemplated 
graciously  remaining  behind  with  Maggie,  in 
order  to  make  the  doctor  feel  at  home,  hastily 
quitted  the  table  and  followed  him. 

In  the  good  old  days  in  Scotland,  and  even  now 
in  some  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
there  is  a  ritual  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of 
giving  tea-parties.  Tea  used  to  be  a  meal  which 
was  meant  to  satisfy  and  sustain,  and  not  merely 
to  whet  the  appetite  for  dinner.  When  sufficient 
had  been  eaten,  the  entertainment  might  be 
followed  by  asking  guesses  (i.e.,  riddles) ;  or  if 
the  party  was  young  and  light-hearted,  "My 
lady's  toilet,"  or  "Why,  when,  and  wherefore," 
might  be  indulged  in.  But  in  a  minister's  estab- 
lishment the  photograph  album  on  the  middle 
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table  in  the  drawing-room  was  a  sufficient  and 
suitable  entertainment. 

Miss  Janet  was  well  prepared  for  what  would 
happen,  and  took  the  place  of  honour  in  front  of 
the  book,  whose  pages  the  young  man  turned 
over  for  her,  while  giving  a  descriptive  itinerary 
of  its  contents. 

A  photograph  album  in  Scotland  ranks  next  to 
the  family  Bible.  It  contains,  for  the  most  part, 
portraits  of  those  who  have  departed  this  life, 
and  each  leaf  that  is  turned  furnishes  food  for 
pleasant  kirkyard  conversation.  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
a  man  who  habitually  trod  too  nearly  on  un- 
orthodox lines,  and  he  began  giving  his  biograph- 
ical notices  of  the  originals  of  the  photographs  in 
a  manner  that  was  hardly  suitable  to  the  occasion 
or  to  his  profession.  Even  the  picture  of  his 
grandmother,  in  spotted  silk  and  a  white  bonnet, 
was  met  with  the  comment  that  she  was  an  iron 
ruler  of  the  gentleman  on  the  opposite  page  in 
baggy  trousers  and  whiskers,  and  that  poor  grand- 
father must  have  had  an  ill  time  of  it  with  her. 
The  two  portraits  were  blurred  and  faded,  and 
not  very  interesting;  but  at  least  the  persons 
whom  they  represented  were  dead,  and  a  proper 
show  of  gravity  and  regrets  was  indulged  in  by 
the  ladies,  until  Mr.  Guthrie  turned  the  leaf  and 
paused  before  a  highly  -  glazed  portrait  repre- 
senting a  florid-looking  young  woman  with  a 
sentimental  air  and  a  bead  necklace. 

"  That's  poor  Potts  !"  said  Mr.  Guthrie. 

"  Dead  ?"  questioned  Aunt  Janet  with  the  proper 
intonation. 
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"  No,"  said  the  Minister ;  "  she  wanted  to  marry 
me,  but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  do  it."  An 
entertainer  at  a  tea-party  is  often  expected  to 
make  pawky  little  jokes  of  this  sort. 

"  It  would  have  required  an  effort,"  said  Janet 
sympathetically. 

"  I  had  to  be  explicit  and  firm,"  replied  the 
Minister;  " indeed,  it  was  Potts,  under  Provi- 
dence, that  was  the  means  of  my  coming  to  this 
parish." 

"That  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  Potts," 
said  Flora,  snorting  a  little.  She  resented  jokes 
about  ladies  "catching"  gentlemen,  and  thought 
them  vulgar. 

"  I  had  no  suspicions  of  her  intentions  at  first," 
the  Minister  went  on,  in  his  jocose  way,  "  not  even 
when  I  was  asked  to  a  grand  tea-party  at  her 
mother's.  A  tea-party  was  Potts'  special  method, 
with  a  feeling  of  faintness  afterwards,  if  she  didn't 
get  enough  attention  paid  her." 

There  was  something  in  itself  grotesque  and 
incongruous  in  hearing  the  Minister  crack  his 
jokes.  The  man  who  thundered  from  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday  overdid  his  humour  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  The  cripple,  with  his  clumsy  foot, 
made  wit  itself  appear  awry — a  twisted,  ungainly 
thing. 

"  Why  did  you  call  her  Potts  ?"  Flora  asked. 
"  It  is  a  silly  name  to  call  a  woman." 

Beatrice  did  not  add  much  to  the  conversa- 
tion. She  considered  the  Minister  somewhat 
beneath  her,  and  thought  all  jocularity  was  bad 
form. 
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"Well,"  said  the  Minister  frankly,  "I  really 
could  not  say,  except  it  was  because  I  knew  she 
disliked  it  so  much." 

"  I  believe  she  refused  you !"  said  Flora  with 
spirit. 

Maggie  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  colour  in  her  cheeks  heightened  a  little  as 
the  circle  round  the  album  discussed  the  young 
lady  whose  portrait  lay  before  them.  Maggie 
generally  sat  on  the  outskirts  of  a  group,  and  had 
things  handed  to  her  to  look  at  when  everyone 
else  had  quite  satisfied  themselves  by  regarding 
and  commenting  upon  them.  Looking  at  her 
cousin,  Flora  was  saying  to  herself  that  all  men 
were  as  blind  as  bats,  and  that  Maggie  was  ten 
thousand  times  too  good  for  the  Minister!  She 
gazed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  Patterson  was  standing  and  remarked : 
"It's  just  the  conceit  of  all  you  men,  thinking 
girls  want  to  marry  you  !" 

"  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  prevent  Potts 
having  our  banns  cried!"  said  the  Minister, 
"  and'all  the  while  she  was  saying  she  was  in  fun !" 

"There  is  great  danger  about  that  sort  of  joke," 
remarked  Miss  Janet. 

Potts  was  probably  a  fictitious  character,  but 
she  furnished  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Guthrie's  ungainly 
humour,  and  he  continued :  "  Yes,  but  wait  till  I 
tell  you  what  happened  after  tea,  that  time  I  was 
at  her  mother's.  There  was  a  question  about 
going  for  a  walk,  and  a  strong  inclination  on  the 
part  of  Potts  to  take  my  arm.  '  If  you  are  faint, 
Potts/  I  said,  *I  think  I  will  just  put  you  into 
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a  tramway-car:  the  fare  will  be  only  a  penny, 
if  you  get  out  at  the  bridge.'  So  home  she  went, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  shadow  after  that,  and 
accepted  the  call  to  come  here." 

The  flush  deepened  on  Maggie's  cheek ;  the 
Minister's  conversation  was  hurting  her  pretty 
badly.  The  only  comment  possible  on  his  absurd 
history  would  have  to  take  the  form  of  chaff,  and 
she  felt  in  no  humour  for  badinage.  There  was  a 
little  pause  before  anyone  spoke  again,  a  sense  of 
an  awkwardness  and  a  jarring  element  which 
could  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Minister's  pleasantries  had  fallen  a  little  flat. 

It  was  Patterson  who,  in  his  unbrilliant  way, 
broke  one  of  those  silences  which  cannot  always 
be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  angel. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  he  said,  leaning  over  the 
Minister's  shoulder. 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  though  making  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  picture  in  front  of 
him  and  the  man  who  spoke,  "  that,  Dr.  Patterson, 
is  a  good  man — the  best  man,  I  suppose,  that  ever 
lived." 

"  Yourself,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Flora  tartly,  still 
with  Maggie's  flushed  cheeks  in  view. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  but"— with  an  effort— 
"  I  believe  he  is  really  a  better  man  than  what  I  am, 
although,  maybe,  not  so  good-looking !" 

"Is  he  a  minister,  like  yourself?"  ventured 
Maggie  gently  and  with  interest. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  faithful  son  of 
the  Church. 

"A  minister  of  the   Free    Kirk   of  Scotland," 
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replied  Mr.  Guthrie,  giving  the  words  a  fine  roll 
round  his  tongue,  "  and  the  best  expounder  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland." 
He  fixed  his  eye  sternly  upon  Miss  Janet  and  con- 
tinued :  "  Although  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  my  father  is  preaching  away  as  long  and 
as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  he  is  capable  of  putting 
up  a  prayer  on  any  given  subject  without  five 
minutes'  notice.  The  last  time  that  I  heard  him 
preach  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  half-yearly 
Fast  Day,  and  his  discourse  lasted  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes  by  the  clock — one  hour  and  forty 
minutes !"  repeated  the  Minister,  "  and  I  have 
seldom  known  him  more  impressive,  even  in  the 
pulpit.  He  divided  his  subject  into  four  heads — 
namely,  Predestination,  Foreordination,  Fore- 
knowledge, and  Election,  and  his  concluding 
remarks  gave  his  hearers  a  striking  picture  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment." 

"That  must  have  been  edifying,"  remarked 
Miss  Janet,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  more  spirited  retort. 

"  It  was  sublime  !"  said  the  Minister.  "  My 
father  just  seemed  to  see  all  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  come  up  to  judgment.  Ana  he  was 
astonished — I  may  say  amazed — at  the  number  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  members 
whom  he  saw  enter  into  condemnation.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  him  to  find  how  accurately  he 
had  judged  these  men — very  gratifying.  He  found 
he  had  not  made  a  single  mistake  in  his  estimation 
of  their  characters." 

"  Strange,"  said  Miss  Janet  Anderson,  as  though 
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addressing  the  air,  "  that  a  poor  album  of  photo- 
graphs should  give  occasion  for  blasphemy.  Are 
you  sure  your  father  wasn't  helping  to  judge  the 
unrighteous  ?" 

"  The  eye  of  prophecy  did  not  take  him  so  far," 
returned  the  Minister. 

"  Och,  go  on  with  your  awlbum,  Mr.  Guthrie," 
said  Flora  impatiently. 

"  That's  just  my  mother,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie 
awkwardly,  as  the  next  page  was  turned ;  and, 
remembering  that  he  had  left  the  Manse  rather 
suddenly  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  had  gone  to 
the  outer  islands,  returning  later  with  crape  upon 
his  hat,  the  little  company  allowed  him  to  turn 
over  the  leaf  quickly. 

"  That  looks  a  nice  face,"  said  Maggie,  who, 
with  an  undefined  desire  for  protection  from 
something,  she  knew  not  what,  had  drawn  a  little 
nearer  to  the  table.  Her  eyes  had  a  veil  over 
them,  but  her  voice  was  gentle  and  interested, 
when  the  leaf  of  the  album  was  turned,  disclosing 
to  view  a  gentleman  with  black  whiskers  and 
trousers  much  too  long  for  him,  who  stood  in  an 
uneasy  attitude  beside  a  chair. 

"  That  poor  soul's  in  purgatory,"  said  Mr. 
Guthrie  briskly. 

Miss  Janet  closed  the  book.  "  I'll  not  have 
Papist  talk  here,"  she  said,  shoving  her  chair  back 
from  the  table. 

"  I  might  have  said  worse  of  him,"  Mr.  Guthrie 
returned  jauntily,  and  he  limped  across  the  room 
with  his  halting  gait  and  placed  the  book  on  a 
side-table. 
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"  I'm  going  for  a  sail  to  Oban  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  "  and  to  see  the  dentist.  I've  waited  for 
some  time,  wondering  if  my  congregation  were 
going  to  suggest  that  they  would  stand  the 
expense  of  it;  but  as  nothing  has  been  said  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  my  own 
pocket." 

"  Is  Miss  Potts  in  Oban  ?"  said  Dr.  Patterson, 
venturing  once  more  on  a  remark. 

One  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  Minister  was 
that  he  never  lost  his  temper ;  his  sourest  jokes 
were  made  in  a  jocund  manner.  It  has  ever  been 
the  fashion  to  paint  a  clown  as  some  queer  fellow — 
a  jester  has  a  hunch-back  under  his  jingling  bells. 
Some  nimbleness  of  wit  seems  to  be  expected 
from  those  whom  Nature  has  laughed  at.  Let 
wise  men  say  why  this  should  be  so.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  arm  raised  to  ward  off  the  heavy  hand  of 
sympathy ;  or,  who  knows,  the  last  word  of 
pathos  may  be  a  laugh.  Mr.  Guthrie  joked,  but 
his  eyes  were  dark  with  the  shadow  in  them  of 
those  who  suffer  much,  and  his  pale  face  had  a 
twisted  look  when  he  laughed. 

He  began  to  smile  with  a  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment at  the  doctor's  penetration.  "  She  is  in 
Glasgow,"  he  replied,  "  and  I'm  beginning  to 
think,  Patterson,  that  the  only  thing  will  be  to 
marry  her,  and  get  her  shut  away  in  her  room, 
and  then  maybe  I'll  get  some  work  done." 

"  I  think,  Beatrice,"  said  Maggie,  "  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  going.  Angus  will  be  waiting  for  us, 
and  we  shall  be  running  it  late  if  we  don't  say 
good-bye." 
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Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  protest,  and,  having 
collected  their  waterproofs  and  capes,  he  saw 
the  little  company  depart  with  his  usual  air  of 
facetiousness. 

Flora  drove  her  aunt  home  in  the  pony-carriage, 
while  the  two  sisters  walked  down  to  the  ferry. 
Janet  Anderson  was  amused  in  that  particular 
dry  manner  in  which  it  is  believed  that  Scottish 
people  are  able  to  enjoy  a  joke.  The  sheer 
humanity  of  a  thing  appeals  to  them.  Their 
native  sincerity  of  mind  sees  things  as  they  are, 
and,  because  they  are  able  to  do  this,  they  find 
that  all  reality  is  either  humorous  or  pathetic — 
sometimes  both.  Janet  could  see  that  Flora  was 
vexed,  and  she  was  biding  her  time  while  looking 
forward  to  one  of  her  niece's  orations.  Already 
she  had  the  smile  on  her  face  with  which  she 
meant  to  say,  when  Flora  had  finished :  "  Well,  my 
dear,  why  didn't  you  take  my  advice  ?" 

She  had  not  long  to  wait. 

11  Poor  Maggie  sitting  there,"  began  Flora,  as 
she  gave  the  pony  an  impatient  flick  with  the 
whip,  "getting  redder  and  redder  in  the  face 
every  minute !  It  isn't  as  if  she  was  able  to  hold 
her  own !  And  I  do  think  that  when  an  un- 
married man  talks  to  an  unmarried  girl,  whatever 
his  intentions  may  be,  he  needn't  allude  to  other 
young  ladies  as  if  they  were  possibilities  ;  it  is  so 
disheartening." 

"Bless  me,  Flora,"  said  Janet,  "you  would 
have  the  whole  parish  married  before  they  could 
look  round  if  you  had  your  own  way  !" 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  replied  Flora,  with  an  impatient 
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sigh,  "  I  get  them  married  and  then  I  scold  them, 
and  then  I  have  to  make  clothes  for  the  children. 
It's  a  weary  world,  but  I'll  be  getting  my  holiday 
when  I  go  to  England." 

Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  linger  at  the  door  to  watch 
his  guests  depart,  but  limped  up  the  short  gravel 
pathway  and  re-entered  the  house.  There  were 
occasions  when  his  delicacy  of  physique  obtruded 
itself  painfully.  As  he  sat  down  to  his  books  for 
an  evening's  work  and  faced  the  light  there 
was  a  grey,  drawn  look  about  his  face.  His 
housekeeper,  coming  in  presently  to  leave  the 
tea  ready  to  be  made  during  the  long  hours 
when  her  master  sat  at  work,  suggested  with 
deference  that  he  was  "  mair  liker  his  bed  than 
his  books." 

"  You've  a  pale  student  to  look  after,"  replied 
the  Minister,  with  a  return  to  his  jocose  manner, 
and  he  went  back  to  his  work  again. 

No  one  ever  visited  the  house  in  the  evening, 
unless  Dr.  Patterson  came  in  for  a  chat  and  a 
snub,  and  he  would  not  come  again  to-day.  The 
housekeeper  re-entered  with  a  lamp,  pulled  down 
the  blinds,  and  wished  the  Minister  good-night. 
Mr.  Guthrie  drew  up  a  spare  chair  to  the  table 
and  rested  his  leg  upon  it.  His  black  hair  was 
pushed  back  from  his  forehead,  and  there  was 
a  deep-cut  frown  between  his  eyes.  The  "still- 
ness of  this  lonely  Highland  parish  was  a  little 
oppressive  to-night ;  the  silence  was  a  dominant, 
palpable  thing.  A  small  fine  rain  was  still  falling 
outside ;  not  a  step  could  be  heard  on  the  road. 
Some  trees  near  the  house  dripped  softly.  All 
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the  evidence  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  little  tea-party  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  housekeeper  had 
brought  from  the  press  again  his  winter  cloth- 
ing, and  had  hung  it  on  a  chair  by  the  small 
fire  which  burned  in  the  plain  black-leaded  grate. 
A  marble  clock,  with  some  gilt  lines  orna- 
menting it,  ticked  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and 
the  common  little  staircase  to  the  upper  rooms 
creaked  once  or  twice  as  though  there  was  a  step 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Guthrie  rose,  partly  as  though  to  stretch 
himself,  and  partly  as  though  to  work  off,  by 
this  restricted  form  of  exercise,  some  burden  of 
thought  which  possessed  him.  He  made  himself 
a  strong  cup  of  tea  from  the  little  kettle  which 
his  housekeeper  had  left  with  him,  and  then  drew 
some  essay-paper  from  a  drawer  and  began 
feverishly  to  write.  His  task  grew  more  and 
more  absorbing  as  the  night  wore  on ;  leaf  after 
leaf  of  the  written  page  was  tossed  aside,  while 
his  pen  moved  with  increasing  nervous  force 
along  the  paper.  Some  boatmen  fishing  on  the 
dark  loch  looked  up  and  saw  the  light  in  his 
window  burning  brightly  through  the  misty  rain. 
41  Guthrie's  aye  reading,"  they  said  to  each  other : 
"he  is  the  man  to  do  without  sleep !" 

Mr.  Guthrie  threw  himself  back  from  his 
writing  with  a  tired  gesture,  and  drew  towards 
him  a  worn  Bible.  He  turned  the  pages  over, 
comparing  them  with  what  he  had  written.  The 
frown  between  his  eyebrows  deepened,  and  his 
face  wore  the  peculiarly  sickly  pallor  which  sleep- 
lessness lends  to  invalidism. 
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To  edit  the  Bible  is  a  moral  necessity  with  some 
devout  souls.  They  believe  themselves  respon- 
sible for  every  word  which  is  written  in  it.  The 
Book  is  the  living  force  of  such  lives,  but  the 
Book  has  to  be  proved  true — every  word  of  it ! 

"  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Church,"  said  Mr. 
Guthrie  at  last,  laying  his  head  upon  his  hands 
with  a  groan.  "  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Church 
— //" 

Doubts  may  be  light  cargoes  for  some  of  us  to 
carry  on  our  voyage  through  life,  but  to  Alan 
Guthrie  they  seemed  like  a  weight  that  was  going 
to  swamp  his  boat  in  the  storm  of  life.  He  had 
eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge — if  not  of  Good 
and  Evil,  yet  of  logical  reasoning  and  scientific 
research.  His  nervous,  overstrung  nature  could 
not  accept  intellectual  difficulties  as  things  apart 
from  himself;  his  faith  had  been  his  life,  and 
doubt  was  the  horrid  product  of  his  own  soul, 
the  temptation  of  some  devil  within  him.  To 
some  it  may  seem  that  to  believe  or  not  to  believe 
is  a  matter  of  reasoned  conviction.  To  Guthrie 
it  consisted  in  standing  in  an  agony  of  rebellion 
before  Heaven,  and,  impelled  by  the  force  within 
him,  shouting  aloud,  "  Can  God  be  a  liar  ?"  and 
then  pausing,  terror-stricken  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice. 

All  day  he  was  able  to  keep  his  thoughts  at 
bay,  but  night-time  was  a  descent  into  hell  for 
Alan  Guthrie.  No  one  ever  saw  him  during 
those  dark  hours.  His  delicate  health  explained 
the  look  of  suffering  in  his  face.  His  second 
self — the  rude,  abominably  -  mannered  invalid, 
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who,  having  conquered  disappointment,  had 
carried  bitterness  and  pain  to  the  point  of  a 
jarring  laugh — was  a  being  to  whom  he  liked  to 
turn  in  moments  such  as  these  That  was  a 
rational,  unpopular,  bad-mannered  man  who 
had  joked  with  the  ladies  in  the  afternoon,  and 
had  outraged  the  taste  of  at  least  one  of 
them.  But  he  was  a  comfortable,  sane  fellow 
of  whom  no  one  was  afraid,  who  expounded 
Scripture  and  revelled  in  dogma,  and  defended 
the  small  body  of  Churchmen  to  whom  he  be- 
longed with  a  half-humorous  earnestness.  But 
who  was  the  man  sitting  in  the  little  Manse  up 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  village  through  the 
long  wet  night  ?  Would  the  Church  acknow- 
ledge him  ?  Would  children  ever  place  their  little 
hands  in  his  ?  Would  a  woman  ever  love  him  ? 

"  I  am  a  crippled  fellow  with  a  crippled  soul !" 
he  called  out  at  last  aloud — "  crippled  in  mind 
and  body,  deformed  in  my  very  soul !  My  life  is 
one  long  masquerade,  and  my  self  looks  on  and 
groans  at  the  folly  of  it.  Well,  at  least  the  man 
they  all  know  doesn't  come  too  near  the  man  they 
don't  know;  no  one  will  ever  mistake  the  one 
for  the  other ;  no  one  will  ever  be  afraid  of  the 
Scottish  minister  with  his  sour  little  jokes!  There 
is  no  danger  of  being  discovered ;  I  am  safe,  and 
it  is  the  one  solid  comfort  I  have  got.  No  one 
will  ever  find  me  out ;  no  one  will  ever  pity  me. 
I  have  my  nights  to  myself,  and  the  days  I  will 
live  as  best  I  can.  Can  two  walk  together  unless 
they  be  agreed  ?  Can  one  walk  alone  when  he 
is  at  war  with  himself?" 
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Once,  with  a  gesture  of  fatigue,  he  laid  his  arm 
on  the  table  and  buried  his  face  in  it.  "  Even  if 
I  were  liked,"  he  thought,  "I  might  break  down. 
Someone  might  see  that  I  had  some  human 
feelings,  and  sympathy  would  go  hard  with  me. 
I  am  like  a  child,  I  suppose,  who  cries  when  it 
is  spoken  to — a  poor,  nerveless,  frightened  child, 
who  cries  when  it  is  spoken  to !  Well,  no  one 
will  ever  speak  to  me,  so  I  needn't  cry.  God 
knows  when  the  end  of  it  all  will  come — if  God 
knows  anything !" 

When  the  dawn  came,  he  put  out  his  lamp  and 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  out  on  the  dreamy 
world,  with  its  strange  shadows  and  its  church- 
yard stillness.  The  fluttering  chilly  draught  that 
comes  with  the  dawning  stirred  the  world  as 
though  it  shivered,  and  some  newly-awakened 
birds  chirped  timidly  to  each  other.  Some  rabbits 
— mere  brown  balls  of  fur — cropped  the  short 
grass  contentedly  by  the  roadside  beyond  the 
little  hedge  which  surrounded  the  Manse.  And 
a  blackbird,  seeking  worms  on  the  tiny  lawn,  was 
a  welcome,  homely  sight,  for  its  greedy  peckings 
in  search  of  a  morning  breakfast  helped  to  banish 
mysteries.  A  thin  line  of  blue  smoke  rose  from 
a  cottage  below,  and  showed  that  already  the 
simple  world  of  Lachlan  was  stirring. 

"  I  must  get  some  sleep,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
Minister,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 
Sleep  was  what  we  all  wanted — some  balance  of 
nerve-power  which  only  came  with  sleep,  some 
saner  aspect  of  life  which  followed  rest.  Perhaps 
we  should  all  sleep  some  day,  and  that  would  be 
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the  end  of  it.  There  would  be  no  God  to  waken 
us,  no  angels  to  summon  us  home.  We  should 
sleep,  and  if  we  dreamed  at  all  it  would  be  only 
to  wonder  at  the  fret  and  anguish  which  we  used 
to  feel  long  ago  when  we  were  waking. 

He  went  into  the  house  again,  and  drew  down 
the  little  drawing-room  blinds,  for  with  the  dawn 
the  mists  had  departed,  and  the  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  stream  into  the  room.  On  the  little  table 
stood  his  album,  which  had  helped  to  pass  the 
afternoon  merrily  enough.  Even  the  album,  he 
thought,  had  served  to  hide  away  the  man  who 
must  never  be  known,  the  minister  who  did  not 
believe  in  God,  the  Free  Churchman  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  man  who 
did  not  believe  in  humanity. 

"  But,  thank  God,  I  needn't  quite  lose  faith 
while  she  lives,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  his  face 
had  the  dawning  of  a  smile  on  it  as  he  turned  to 
the  interior  of  his  little  house  again  and  went 
upstairs  to  bed. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  silent  loch,  in  the 
grey  old  house  buried  in  trees,  Maggie  Ander- 
son lay  awake  all  night.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  stared  into  the  darkness,  but  there 
was  no  outward  manifestation  of  her  inward 
restlessness  —  no  pitiful  tossing  or  wide-flung 
arms. 

She  lay  still,  her  smooth  hair  plaited  into  a 
single  braid,  and  her  empty  hands  lying  in  front 
of  her.  It  seemed  to  Maggie  that  her  heart  was 
breaking  slowly;  but  she  lay  still,  and  bore  the 
trouble,  as  she  had  borne  many  troubles  before. 
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It  is  the  enigma  of  suffering  that  perhaps  torments 
us  as  much  as  anything  else  about  it,  and  Maggie 
was  facing  a  problem  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand. "  I  only  asked  to  care  for  him  and  love 
him,"  she  murmured  once  to  herself,  "  and  even 
that  he  won't  allow !" 


CHAPTER  V 

FOLLOWING  on  the  precedent  set  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
several  other  farewell  parties  were  given  to  the 
departing  Andersons  before  they  left  for  the 
South,  and  Angus  MacPhail's  wife,  who  bade 
them  to  tea  in  her  front  parlour,  remarked  with 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  to  her  guests :  "  London 
will  seem  very  dull  after  Lachlan,  I'm  sure." 

The  Lushingtons,  in  their  hospitable  manner, 
contributed  a  dinner-party,  from  which  not  one 
of  the  Clan  Anderson  was  omitted. 

The  Lushingtons'  house  was  known  as  a  Happy 
Home — it  was,  indeed,  so  named  by  themselves. 
They  were  English,  and  habitually  spoke  in 
superlatives  ;  a  tribal  egoism  bound  them  to  each 
other ;  they  had  all  things  in  common — even  their 
noses,  which  were  after  the  same  pattern,  and 
were  distinguished  by  a  curious  twitch  at  the 
extreme  point  when  they  spoke.  Their  comfort- 
able house,  rented  from  an  impecunious  Scottish 
Laird,  was  called  by  each  member  of  the  family 
"  the  old  home,"  and  it  was  a  place  where — let  it 
be  said  at  once — goodwill  and  kindness  prevailed ; 
the  one  fault  that  the  most  captious  person 
could  have  found  with  it  was  that  it  was  almost 
fatiguingly  bright  and  amiable.  Mrs.  Lushington 
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approved  of  her  family  wholesale,  as  was,  perhaps, 
only  natural  in  a  mother.  If  she  had  a  vanity 
more  personal  than  a  mere  convinced  and  objec- 
tive admiration  for  her  children,  it  was  the  belief 
that  she  herself  was  an  approximate  representa- 
tion of  the  Roman  mother,  Cornelia.  Although 
well  dowered  with  this  world's  goods,  and  appro- 
priately adorned  with  diamonds  on  fitting  occa- 
sions, Mrs.  Lushington  frequently  said,  "  These 
are  my  jewels  !"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  towards 
her  smiling  boys  and  girls,  as  though  she  owned 
no  other  possessions.  There  was  not  a  single 
sentence  in  history  which  so  perfectly  appealed 
to  her  as  the  well-known  speech  of  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Mrs.  Lushington  pictured  Cornelia  habitually 
dressed,  like  herself,  in  grey  satin.  The  Gracchi 
themselves  have,  for  all  time,  been  overshadowed 
by  one  single  peroration  on  the  part  of  their 
mother,  and  who  knows  but  that  contemporary 
matrons  may  have  believed  her  admiration  to 
have  been  misplaced  ?  Mrs.  Lushington's  mind 
was  unable,  even  remotely,  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
her  own  estimation  of  her  family  might  not  be 
one  of  universal  acceptation.  Her  sons  had  either 
passed  examinations  brilliantly  or  had  done  their 
best,  which  was  far  better  than  any  amount  of 
success.  The  girls  were  not  only  admirable,  but 
their  several  characteristics  were  unusual,  and 
their  mother  knew  every  one  of  them  by  heart. 
Mrs.  Lushington  thoroughly  understood  her 
children,  and  not  only  did  she  allow  everyone  to 
be  aware  that  she  did  so,  but  she  was  in  the  habit 
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of  giving  a  sort  of  exhaustive  commentary  on  each 
of  them  to  her  friends.  A  new-comer  was  always 
welcome  to  her  for  this  very  reason.  She  loved 
the  untired  ear  and  sympathetic  eye  of  a  stranger; 
the  unwearied  ejaculator  was  to  her  as  ointment 
poured  forth.  Her  bright,  kindly  face  was  illu- 
mined with  pleasure  when  she  could  gain  their 
undivided  attention  and  was  fully  embarked  on 
studies  of  child-life  as  presented  to  her  by  her 
offspring. 

Mrs.  Lushington  herself  answered  to  the 
description — so  often,  alas!  a  post-mortem  one, 
and  discoverable  only  on  the  tomb  of  one  lately 
deceased  —  of  being  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
partner.  Her  children  not  only  rose  up  and 
called  her  blessed,  but  honestly  believed  her  to  be 
rather  good-looking.  Her  husband  also  praised 
her  and  estimated  her  price  above  rubies.  Dear 
Mrs.  Lushington  accepted  the  praises  and  the 
Heaven-sent  blessings  which  surrounded  her 
with  a  thankful  mind,  and  constantly  enumerated 
her  many  causes  for  rejoicing.  The  girls  were 
helpful,  and  the  best  friends  their  brothers  could 
have,  guardian  angels  to  the  little  ones,  and 
singularly  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex,  without 
ever  forgetting  their  dignity  for  a  moment.  The 
Misses  Lushington  could  be  trusted  anywhere. 
A  younger  daughter  was  giving  every  possible 
satisfaction  to  an  excellent  governess,  and  the 
two  darling  little  ones  were  the  pets  of  the  whole 
house,  without  perhaps  being  quite  so  easily 
understood  as  those  older  in  years.  Monica  and 
Simmie  (called  after  his  distinguished  uncle, 
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General  Simmington)  required,  perhaps,  more 
individual  training,  more  tender  carefulness,  than 
had  been  necessary  with  the  elder  smiling  six. 
Even  good  Mrs.  Lushington  sometimes  felt  that 
there  was  something  not  quite  strictly  in  harmony 
between  the  pure,  fair  face  of  her  youngest  child 
and  the  fact  that  she  refused  to  take  her  morning 
tub,  and  occasionally  put  coal-dust  into  the  water 
to  make  it  look  as  though  she  had  done  so.  The 
child's  disinclination  to  family  prayers  might,  of 
course,  portray,  as  Mrs.  Lushington  thought  it 
did,  a  singular  and  deeply  thoughtful  mind ;  but 
it  hardly  accorded  with  the  fact  that  the  little  girl 
would  often  make  use  of  the  time  allotted  to  family 
worship  to  play  tricks  upon  the  property  of  those 
who  were  safely  within  the  dining-room  at  9.30. 
Briefly,  Monica  was  something  of  an  enigma  to 
her  family,  and  her  mother  probably  put  the  most 
charitable  construction  upon  her  complex  disposi- 
tion when  she  alluded  to  her,  as  she  frequently 
did,  as  a  little  undeveloped  soul.  Simmie,  again, 
could  best  be  explained  as  a  genius;  but  when 
he  had  destroyed  most  of  the  mechanical 
properties  in  the  house,  including  the  knife- 
cleaner,  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  electric 
bells,  besides  tampering  outside  with  the  lawn- 
cutter  and  the  electric-light  engine,  it  was  hardly 
felt  that  the  situation  was  saved  when  his  mother 
said,  with  her  delightful  smile,  which  showed  a 
large  row  of  prominent  teeth  :  "  Simmie,  boylike, 
must  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything !" 

Mrs.  Lushington  sometimes  wondered  if  families 
deteriorated  in  moral  qualities  as  they  increased 
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in  number,  but  she  dismissed  the  thought,  not 
feeling  altogether  certain  that  physiological 
problems  were  altogether  nice  for  a  woman  to 
study.  She  preferred  to  enumerate  the  blessings 
which  had  been  showered  upon  her,  rather  than 
plunge  into  the  vexed  questioiTof  eugenics. 

Mr.  Lushington  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was 
long.  Some  people  believed  that  his  mouth  had, 
with  perpetual  smiling,  grown  wider  since  his 
marriage.  He  was  like  a  big  brother  to  his  boys, 
and  would  have  spoilt  girls  less  wise  and  good 
than  his  elder  daughters.  In  after-years  his 
children  were  not  only  able  to  look  back  to  a 
happy  home,  which  is  manifestly  a  blessed 
possession,  but  they  said  so  so  often  that  it  was 
sometimes  believed  that  the  history  of  a  less 
serene  atmosphere  might  have  heen  more  inter- 
esting to  their  friends. 

On  the  night  of  the  Lushingtons'  party  Mrs. 
Lushington  was  looking  forward  to  introducing 
her  children,  with  an  accompaniment  of  their 
several  virtues,  to  one  or  two  new  friends. 
Even  her  simple  and  sincere  mind  was  capable 
of  confusing  inclination  and  duty,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  she  sometimes  mistook  for  disinterested 
hospitality  the  sensation  of  pleasure  which  she 
derived  from  discussing  her  family's  perfection 
with  her  guests. 

Gordon  Anderson  and  his  sister  Beatrice  were 
amongst  those  invited  to  dinner,  and  they  were 
bringing  with  them  old  Lord  Gair  and  his  son. 
Miss  Dundas's  shooting-party  at  Verikie  Castle 
was  now  over,  and  Jim  was  spending  a  few  days 
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at  Invergair  before  taking  his  father  back  to 
London  again.  Both  men  were  strangers  to 
Mrs.  Lushington,  but  she  had  hospitably  included 
them  in  her  invitation,  and  Lord  Gair,  who 
believed  in  friendliness  between  neighbours, 
accepted  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Anderson  preferred 
his  own  fireside,  and  where  Mr.  Anderson  was, 
there,  of  course,  as  a  natural  sequence,  was  his 
faithful  right  hand. 

Beatrice  felt  a  sensation  of  unalloyed  pleasure  in 
bringing  over  her  little  party  to  dine  at  Dunraith. 
The  small  formality  of  introducing  her  friends  to 
Mrs.  Lushington  had  a  certain  thrilling  sense  of 
importance  in  it  for  the  girl.  She  insisted  upon 
her  own  carriage  taking  them  down  the  short 
distance  to  the  ferry  at  the  other  side  of  the  Loch, 
and  was  glad  that  the  Lushingtons'  motor-car  had 
been  sent  to  meet  them  at  the  ferry.  She  entered 
with  an  air  of  well-restrained  consequence  when 
they  arrived  at  tea-time,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room.  And  Gordon,  who  came  behind, 
was  distinctly  proud  of  his  sister.  Beatrice's 
outward  primness  of  manner  always  impressed 
Gordon  as  being  supremely  ladylike.  He  ad- 
mired the  way  she  introduced  their  distinguished 
friends,  and  murmured  to  himself  with  enthusiasm : 
"  Nothing  stumps  that  girl !" 

Mrs.  Lushington,  four  Miss  Lushingtons,  and 
three  Messrs.  Lushingtons  rose  at  their  entrance. 
They  were  a  family  who  habitually  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  and  Mrs.  Lushington  began 
smilingly  on  the  work  of  making  them  known 
to  the  two  strangers.  "  This  is  Fanny,"  she  said, 
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drawing  the  eldest  girl  forward  with  an  affectionate 
touch,  "  my  artist  daughter.  She  had  one  of  her 
water-colours  hung  in  an  exhibition  last  winter, 
and  her  master  says  that  anything  is  before  her." 
Cornelia  unconsciously  raised  herself  a  little  on 
her  toes  as  she  spoke,  and  concluded  with  a  smile 
which  seemed  to  embrace  the  artist  and  at  the 
same  time  to  urge  her  on  to  further  effort.  Lord 
Gair  and  his  son  then  shook  hands  with  Fanny, 
who  smiled,  while  the  tip  of  her  nose  twitched 
slightly.  Lord  Gair  said  he  still  did  a  little  bit 
of  painting  himself  in  what  he  called  his  studio. 
He  believed  that  there  was  a  pot  of  money  to 
be  made  by  art,  but  he  could  not  say  that  he 
himself  had  been  able  to  hit  the  public  taste  yet. 

The  singing  one  of  the  family  was  next  intro- 
duced ;  but  Lena's  fresh  young  voice  was  only  to 
be  heard  after  dinner — she  must  take  care  of  the 
organ  and  not  overstrain  it. 

"  Don't  breathe  a  word  to  her  about  singing  in 
public ;  her  father  would  not  like  it,"  the  mother 
whispered  to  Lord  Gair.  "  But  I  know  what  the 
dear  child's  ambition  is,  and  only  a  real  sense 
of  duty  keeps  her  at  home." 

"  Still,  there's  money  in  it,"  returned  Lord  Gair, 
whose  mind,  it  is  to  be  feared,  having  been  so 
long  fixed  upon  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
could  never  wander  far  from  sordid  considerations 
of  this  sort,  "  There's  a  young  lady  I  know  now, 
daughter  of  an  old  brother-officer  of  mine — well- 
brought-up  girl — makes  a  hundred  guineas  a  week 
by  singing  on  the  music-hall  stage." 

"  We  have  enough  for  our  darlings,"  murmured 
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Mrs.  Lushington,  "and  neither  papa  nor  I  could 
bear  to  take  them  from  the  shelter  of  home." 

Aldworth  Lushington  was  presented.  Aldworth 
was  in  the  centre  of  things  in  London,  and  to  hear 
him  talk  was  like  listening  to  the  pulse  of  life 
beating.  He  had  already  thought  of  a  plot  for 
a  novel.  Tom,  our  cricketing  son,  had  vanished 
from  the  room  on  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  and 
now  there  was  no  one  to  introduce  but  John,  the 
eldest.  John  was  the  best,  perhaps,  of  all 
our  children,  the  dearest;  but  alas!  John  had 
been  ploughed  in  his  army  examinations,  and 
in  introducing  him  his  mother  floundered  a  little. 
It  was  so  obvious,  in  looking  at  John,  that  he 
could  have  done  nothing  more  brilliant  than  be 
ploughed  for  the  army.  It  was  so  far  the 
principal  event  in  his  life,  and  the  fact  obtruded 
itself  even  in  his  mother's  form  of  introduction. 
"John,  who  has  been  up  for  Sandhurst,"  she 
began  hopelessly;  and  then,  turning  loving 
eyes  upon  the  young  man,  she  said  in  an  ex- 
planatory aside:  "  it  was  principally  his  e3^esight." 

Having  done  the  honours  of  the  family,  Mrs. 
Lushington  prepared  to  make  a  late  cup  of  tea  at 
a  side-table,  furnished  with  a  silver  urn,  a  large 
teapot,  and  many  cakes ;  and  Mr.  Gair,  who  had 
declined  the  beverage,  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton to  take  a  turn  round  the  garden.  Mr.  Gair  was 
a  young  man,  six  feet  in  height,  who  had  never 
done  a  good  day's  work  in  his  life.  Most  of  his 
friends  had  promised  to  find  an  heiress  for  him, 
for  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  he  must  marry 
money.  He  was  nearly  always  happy  in  a  quiet, 
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lazy  sort  of  way,  dined  out  every  night  of  the 
week,  played  a  good  game  of  Bridge,  and  had 
excellent  manners.  Ladies  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  influencing  young  men  for  good 
generally  scolded  him.  He  was  a  tempting  subject 
for  conversion,  for  he  was  always  gentle  and 
mildly  interested  in  himself,  and  already  this 
afternoon  Beatrice  Anderson  had  asked  him  if 
he  had  no  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  Most 
people  had  had  a  serious  talk  with  him  at  one 
time  or  another,  because  where  retribution,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gair,  never  seemed  to  overtake 
the  culprit,  it  became  necessary  that  someone 
should  assist  its  laggard  feet.  Reward  and  retri- 
bution are  generally  believed  to  follow  in  auto- 
matic sequence  of  events ;  when  it  is  not  so, 
artificial  measures  must  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Lushington  began  by  asking  him  in  a  breezy 
tone  if  he  had  rowed  his  party  over  in  the  boat  that 
afternoon.  Jim  wondered  why  that  sort  of  question 
was  always  put  to  him,  and  replied :  "  No,  I  don't 
think  I  even  steered,  did  I  ?  My  father  steered. 
I  think  I  was  trying  to  see  if  I  could  see  any  jelly- 
fish." 

"  Rowing  is  capital  exercise,"  said  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is,"  said  Jim  politely. 

"  Would  you,"  said  his  host,  "  care  for  a  tramp 
before  dinner  to  get  up  an  appetite  ?" 

"  It  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  responded  Mr. 
Gair,  "but  I  am  afraid  I  have  letters  to  write." 

"  You  won't  get  them  off  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," replied  Mr.  Lushington. 
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"No,"  said  Jim,  "I  suppose  I  shan't;  but  it's 
nice  getting  them  written,  don't  you  know." 

Mr.  Lushington  responded  heartily.  "  Well,  I 
and  my  boys  are  away  up  to  the  hill  to  get  a  bit 
of  a  scamper  before  the  dressing-gong  sounds. 
You  will  find  a  writing-table  in  the  smoking-room. 
Ask  for  anything  you  want.  We  dine  at  seven." 

"You  dine  at  seven!"  faltered  Jim.  "That's 
very  nice,  I'm  sure." 

"  It  is  nice,"  assented  Mr.  Lushington,  with  one 
of  his  large  smiles.  "  It  enables  the  youngsters 
to  dine  with  us.  The  bairns  come  first  in  this 
house,  Mr.  Gair,  and  their  mother  has  them  with 
her  nearly  all  day." 

"  It  is  most  awfully  good  of  Mrs.  Lushington," 
said  Jim. 

Five  children  now  appeared  to  take  their  father 
for  a  walk,  while  mamma  made  her  farewells  to 
them  from  an  upper  window,  and  six  Lushingtons 
turned  round  and  waved  hands  and  smiled  at  her. 

"  Don't  get  cold,  mamma,"  called  out  Mr.  Lush- 
ington, "  and  take  a  little  rest  before  dinner." 

"  Seven  o'clock !"  said  Mr.  Gair,  left  behind  in 
the  garden.  "  I  wonder  what  we  do  all  the  even- 
ing. You  never  know  what  you  may  be  let  in 
for  in  a  happy  home." 

Flora  Anderson  and  her  two  aunts  arrived  at 
a  quarter  to  seven,  and,  having  taken  off  their 
cloaks  and  smoothed  their  hair  in  a  large  bedroom 
somewhat  formally  prepared  for  their  reception, 
they  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Lushington  was  blithely  walking  up  and  down 
with  his  youngest  boy  upon  his  shoulders,  while, 
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in  imitation  of  a  band,  he  had  pursed  up  his  mouth 
and  inflated  his  cheeks,  and  was  now  lifting  his 
legs  and  measuring  his  steps  heroically  to  his 
self-provided  music. 

"  Perrumpetty,  rumpetty,  rumpetty,  rum  I"  said 
Mr.  Lushington,  swinging  round  with  a  rapid 
quick-step  and  shaking  hands  with  his  guests  in 
a  playful  manner  as  he  marched  along. 

"You'll  forgive  a  family  party,  won't  you,  Miss 
Anderson?"  said  Mrs.  Lushington,  a  tone  of  happy 
self-congratulation  in  her  voice.  "  Both  Mr.  Lush- 
ington and  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  more  refining 
for  young  people  than  to  be  constantly  with  their 
parents,  and  we  always  dine  early  on  their  account. 
Half-past  seven  would  be  too  late  for  the  younger 
children  to  eat  meat,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to 
have  a  real  homey  children's  hour  after  dinner  if 
we  did  not  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  bed- 
time." 

Miss  Anderson  remarked  in  a  sympathetic  way 
that  she  was  sure  Mrs.  Lushington  must  often 
feel  thankful  when  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  an 
awkward  pause  was  filled  in  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Patterson.  Dinner  was  announced,  and 
Mr.  Lushington  led  off  to  the  dining-room  with 
Janet  upon  his  arm.  Lord  Gair  brought  up  the 
rear  with  Mrs.  Lushington,  and  was  already 
being  given  a  resume  of  Miss  Warner  the 
governess's  account  of  the  mental  progress  of  the 
schoolroom  party.  Our  son  John,  lately  ploughed 
for  the  army,  sat  next  to  Beatrice  Anderson,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  some  time  previously ; 
but,  as  Beatrice  was  chiefly  concerned  in  giving 
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him  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  learned  books 
which  she  said  she  loved,  and  John  had  read 
none  of  them,  the  conversation  lagged  a  little. 
Miss  Isabella  Anderson  meanwhile,  having  been 
taken  in  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Gair,  was  sustaining 
conversation  with  him  according  to  her  ability. 
Her  methods  never  altered ;  her  clauses  were 
faithfully  punctuated ;  the  subject-matter  of  her 
remarks  never  varied.  Miss  Isabella  had  been 
asked  to  dinner;  she  had  a  gentleman  to  entertain, 
and  she  proceeded  to  entertain  him. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Thompsons,  Mr.  Gair  ?" 

"  The  Thompsons  ?  No,  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
know  the  Thompsons." 

"You  don't  know  the  Thompsons?  They're 
awfully  nice.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Willie  Menteith 
at  all  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Willie  Menteith  ?  No,  I've  never  met 
her." 

"  You  don't  know  Mrs.  Willie  Menteith  ?  She's 
awfully  nice.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Friend,  Mr.  Gair  ?" 

"  I  don't  seem  to  know  anyone  of  that  name." 

"  You  don't  know  Mr.  Friend  ?  He's  awfully 
nice.  Do  you  know  young  McGilvray  ?" 

Miss  Isabella  alluded  exclusively  to  her  own 
circle  of  old  friends  at  Clydebank,  and  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  subject  of  her  con- 
versation would  have  been  soon  exhausted.  Jim 
used  to  think  afterwards  that  she  must  have  gone 
through  almost  every  Scottish  appellation  he  had 
ever  heard  ;  and  he  could  never  remember  any 
variation  in  her  remarks,  except  in  the  matter  of 
the  names  of  her  friends. 
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"Are  you  aware,"  said  Miss  Janet  Anderson 
from  the  other  side,  "  what  you  have  done  to  us  in 
England  ?" 

Jim  said  that  he  hoped  Miss  Anderson  was  not 
annoyed,  and  that  whatever  it  was  he  was  very 
sorry  indeed. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  divided  up  one 
million  sterling  between  twenty-four  ministers  ?" 

"  One  million  sterling  seems  an  awful  lot  of 
money,"  said  Jim,  "  even  if  you  divide  it  between 
twenty-four." 

"  I  was  born,"  interrupted  Miss  Isabella 
nervously,  "  in  the  year  of  the  Disruption." 

"  I  am  not  talking  about  when  you  were  born," 
said  Miss  Anderson  across  the  intervening  figure 
of  the  young  man  to  her  sister;  "  I  was  asking 
Mr.  Gair  what  he  thinks  of  Englishmen's  ideas  of 
justice." 

"  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  I'm  only  half 
English,"  said  the  young  man  apologetically. 

"  We  will  not  discuss  that,"  said  Miss  Janet.  "Is 
the  Declaratory  Act  to  be  sustained,  or  is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Gair  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Oath  of  Accession,  and  said  profoundly  that 
on  the  whole  he  believed  it  was  sound. 

"  You  can't  get  away  from  the  judgment,"  said 
Miss  Isabella  from  the  other  side,  changing  her 
inquisitorial  conversation  in  a  manner  that  sur- 
prised her  neighbour,  who  honestly  believed  that 
he  was  being  put  through  an  alphabetical  list  in  a 
Scottish  local  directory. 

"  Who  cares  for  an  English  judgment  ?"  struck 
in  Miss  Janet  bravely.  And  Jim  breathed  once 
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more,  relieved  to  find  that  the  sister's  words  did 
not  refer  immediately  to  the  Last  Day. 

"Simmie,  dear,"  called  Mrs.  Lushington  from 
her  end  of  the  table,  "  ought  you  to  eat  dried 
plums  quite  so  late  at  night  ?" 

Simmie  thought  he  ought  and  took  the  precau- 
tion of  helping  himself  to  another. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington  to  her  guests, 
who  had  hardly  begun  to  enjoy  their  fruit  and 
wine ;  "  it  is  hard  on  him  to  have  temptation  in 
front  of  him.  No,  that  really  must  be  the  last, 
Simmie,"  she  said,  as  the  small  boy  was  discovered 
putting  something  into  his  pocket.  "  Don't  be 
long,"  she  said  gaily  to  her  husband,  as  she  left 
the  room.  "  We  are  going  to  play  games  with  the 
children." 

On  their  return  from  the  dining-room  the  gentle- 
men were  greeted  with  the  hospitable  remark, 
"  Which  of  you  will  go  out  first  ?" 

The  fire  within  the  drawing-room  looked  bright 
and  comfortable  on  the  crisp  October  evening, 
and  the  hall  without  was  chilly  and  somewhat 
dark.  Mr.  Gair  elected  to  look  on,  if  he  might. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  gloried  not  in  discom- 
forts, and  was  accustomed  to  doing  himself  as  well 
as  possible  under  every  circumstance. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  go  out  first,  Mr.  Gair,"  said 
Mrs.  Lushington.  "  Simmie  was  saying  before 
you  came  in  that  he  must  act  with  Mr.  Gair.  His 
bed-time  comes  later,  and  he  would  be  so  disap- 
pointed not  to  have  you  to  play  with.  Off  you 
go,  you  rogue !"  she  said  to  the  small  boy,  who,  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Gair,  left  the  room  reluctantly. 
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Mr.  Lushington  was  the  next  in  order  to 
volunteer  to  play  Dumb  Crambo,  and  he  joyfully 
sought  the  cold  outer  air  of  the  hall,  and  prepared 
to  disguise  himself  with  such  trifles  as  the  hat- 
stand  and  a  chest  of  carriage-rugs  afforded. 

"  There  goes  papa  at  the  head  of  them  all !'' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Lushington  from  her  position  on 
the  hearthrug,  where  she  stood  in  grey  satin, 
smiling  delightfully.  "  He  is  the  ringleader  in 
every  bit  of  mischief,  as  I  always  tell  him." 

That  a  game  of  Dumb  Crambo  should  have  an 
element  of  mischief  in  it  had  not  yet  presented 
itself  to  some  of  her  guests ;  but  that  it  was  a 
joyful  occasion  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lushington,  in  a  sort  of  exuberance  of  playfulness, 
seized  his  youngest  boy  and  tossed  him  up  several 
times  towards  the  ceiling  in  his  arms,  a  process 
which  did  not  seem  to  give  the  child,  who  had 
but  lately  swallowed  four  large  dried  plums,  un- 
qualified enjoyment. 

"  The  word  rhymes  with  '  snout ' !"  announced 
a  voice  at  the  drawing-room  door;  and  Miss 
Fanny  Lushington  asked  Mr.  Gair  if  he  would 
mind  going  in  and  pretending  to  be  drunk,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  word  "  bout." 

"Simmie  might  be  my  small  boy,"  suggested 
Jim  brilliantly.  He  was  not  quite  sure  what  the 
game  was  about,  but  was  in  terror  of  having  to 
perform  alone,  and  longed  for  even  Simmie's 
company  to  sustain  him. 

11 1  could  beat  you  with  a  stick,"  suggested 
Simmie. 

"  Bravo,  Simmie !"  said  Miss  Fanny,  who  was 
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not  at  heart  an  unkind  girl,  but  merely  wished  to 
encourage  youthful  genius. 

"Would  it  not  do  if  I  were  just  to  lean  up 
against  the  door  and  look  screwed,  without  going 
in  ?"  hazarded  Mr.  Gair.  "  I  mean,  the  door 
might  be  the  door  of  the  public-house,  you  know, 
and  Simmie  might  be  leading  me  out." 

He  rather  fancied  that  this  would  make  an 
appropriate  as  well  as  a  rapid  exit  from  the  scene 
But  Simmie  had  other  ends  in  view. 

"No,  no!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  must  be  leading 
you  home,  and  you  can't  walk  straight,  and  Fanny 
must  be  your  wife,  and  you  give  her  a  black  eye." 

"Hush,  hush,  my  boy !  not  even  in  fun,"  said 
Mr.  Lushington,  with  some  apprehension  as  to 
what  the  development  of  the  scene  might  be. 

"  Wouldn't '  snout '  do  as  well  as  '  bout ',"  said  the 
cowardly  actor,  scenting  a  possible  way  of  escape. 

"  Oh,  but  the  word  is  snout  /"  chorused  a 
number  of  voices. 

Simmie  here  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
act  "  mouth,"  and  would  enter  on  his  father's 
shoulder,  pulling  that  gentleman's  mouth  as  wide 
as  it  would  go. 

A  long  argument  ensued  as  to  whether  "mouth" 
could  be  said  to  rhyme  with  "  snout,"  during  which 
time  frantic  clappings  of  encouragement  could  be 
heard  from  the  drawing-room. 

Papa  did  not  want  to  discourage  Simmie,  and 
explained  to  the  boy  elaborately  and  patiently 
that  "  snout"  would  have  to  be  spelt  with  an  " h" 
in  order  to  be  accepted  as  a  rhyme,  "  and  then  we 
should  all  have  to  call  it  'snouth,'"  he  said,  mouth- 
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ing  the  word  distinctly  and  looking  at  Flora  for 
approbation. 

Flora  did  not  think  that  paternity  should  be 
unduly  insisted  upon  in  public,  and  felt  some  con- 
tempt for  a  man  who  romped  with  his  children 
before  folk.  She  did  not  answer,  but  sat  down 
on  the  stairs  and  put  a  little  shawl  round  her. 

"  Miss  Anderson,"  said  Aldworth  Lushington, 
"could  you  not  be  an  old  maid  at  a  tea-party,  and 
we  might  act  the  word  *  rout '?" 

"No,"  said  Flora  shortly;"!  don't  think  that 
would  be  at  all  a  good  scene." 

"  I  have  it !"  exclaimed  Monica  joyfully.  "  Miss 
Anderson  might  go  in  and  sit  on  an  arm-chair,  and 
Dr.  Patterson  could  fall  on  one  knee  and  propose 
to  her,  and  then  Miss  Anderson  could  stand  up 
like  this,  waving  him  off,  and  that  would  be 
flout:1 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Patterson  amiably. 

"  Then  Dr.  Patterson,"  said  Flora,  whose  temper, 
never  of  the  longest,  was  being  somewhat  tried, 
"  you  can  go  in  and  do  it  by  yourself." 

"  Stop  a  bit !"  said  papa  brilliantly.  "  Couldn't 
we  all  go  in  and  pretend  to  eat  dinner  ?  And  that 
would  be  sprout — Brussels  sprout,  you  know !" 

This  scene,  although  perhaps  its  purport  would 
not  be  glaringly  obvious  to  the  audience,  never- 
theless seemed  to  have  fewer  complications  than 
any  other  that  had  yet  been  suggested,  and  each 
member  of  the  caste  began  to  clothe  himself  or 
herself  in  someone  else's  overcoat  or  hat,  and, 
having  spread  a  table  with  an  antimacassar,  they 
ranged  themselves  round  the  board  and  set  them- 
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selves  diligently  to  feign  eating  some  books  which 
reposed  upon  the  cloth. 

Mrs.  Lushington  exclaimed  "  Rout !  rout !"  and 
added  in  an  aside,  as  she  watched  her  youngest 
child  gnawing  dramatically  at  a  calf  binding:  "  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  Simmie  ?  That  boy 
will  be  an  actor  some  day !" 

It  was  some  considerable  time  before  the  actual 
word  thus  rendered  in  pantomime  became  obvious 
to  the  drawing-room  party.  Lord  Gair  inclined 
to  "tout,"  and  thought  he  was  entitled  to  his 
opinion;  and  Miss  Warner  said  that  she  would 
have  guessed  it  as  "  drought "  if  only  they  had 
been  drinking  instead  of  eating. 

Papa  had  to  give  a  hint,  by  saying  that  it  had 
"something  to  do  with  Brussels,"  before  the 
delighted  audience  were  able  to  hiss  and  call  out 
"  It  isn't  sprout !" 

Miss  Warner's  suggestion  had  imparted  a  happy 
idea  to  Simmie  and  Monica,  who  in  further  con- 
ference outside  the  drawing-room  door  suggested 
that  they  should  all  now  lie  flat  down  on  their 
fronts  on  the  carpet  and  hang  out  their  tongues 
and  pant. 

"  You  and  Monica  do  it,"  said  Fanny,  who  had 
on  her  best  frock. 

"  It  isn't  any  fun  doing  it  alone,"  said  the 
children. 

Patterson  suggested  '•  gout,"  and  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton said  breezily,  "  Bravo,  doctor !  There  speaks 
the  profession !  We  will  get  you  to  do  it  to  the  life." 

Monica  wanted  to  know  what  gout  was,  and 
offered  to  quote  from  an  advertisement  bearing  on 
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the  subject  which  she  had  seen  on  the  loose  pages 
of  a  magazine ;  but  Fanny  hastily  interposed,  and 
said  she  thought  it  would  do  if  Dr.  Patterson 
were  to  put  up  his  foot  with  a  dinner-napkin 
bound  round  it,  and  she,  Fanny,  would  put  on 
the  housemaid's  apron,  and  come  in  and  give  him 
a  sleeping-draught  or  something. 

Mr.  Lushington  assented ;  but  he  was  a  little 
disappointed  that  he  was  not  to  be  the  patient, 
and,  "gout"  having  been  immediately  guessed,  he 
felt  that  he  had  hardly  had  his  fair  share  of  the 
fun. 

"  You  guessed  it  too  soon,"  he  said  reproach- 
fully to  mamma,  as  he  took  her  place  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

Jim  thought  he  saw  his  chance,  during  the  ex- 
change of  seats,  to  slip  away  to  the  smoking-room, 
and  forget  his  troubles  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
cigar.  Papa  endeavoured  to  frustrate  his  inten- 
tion by  saying,  "  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  you 
here,  Mr.  Gair":  but  Mrs.  Lushington,  in  her  kind 
way,  said  she  thought  her  guest  looked  as  if  he  had 
a  headache. 

The  smoking-room  was  an  uncomfortable 
chamber,  with  the  special  characteristic  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  house,  which  made  every  one 
of  its  rooms  half-nursery,  half-playroom.  Some 
tumblers  of  dirty  water,  which  the  children  had 
been  using  for  painting,  had  been  freely  splashed 
over  the  table,  and  the  blotting-books  were  damp 
and  pulpy  with  the  same.  A  pile  of  toys  occupied 
a  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  a  wooden  horse 
lay  upside  down  on  one  of  the  few  comfortable 
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arm-chairs.     Mrs.  Lushington  had  once  written  a 
poem  about  children,  beginning  : 

"  Scattered  toys  upon  the  carpet, 
Little  feet  upon  the  stairs." 

It  may  have  been  out  of  deference  to  her  poetic 
talent  that  her  servants  left  the  room  so  untidy. 

"  It  isn't  nine  o'clock  yet,"  said  Jim,  looking 
at  his  watch  in  consternation,  "and  my  poor 
old  governor  will  have  to  sit  in  that  room  till 
Lord  knows  when !  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  family  evenings!  And  they  really  all  do 
seem  very  happy.  It  is  what  you  are  born  to,  I 
suppose.  I  can't  say  I  ever  minded  being  an  only 
child." 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  soliloquy  by  the  door 
being  flung  open  by  Simmie,  who  entered  sobbing, 
and,  not  seeing  the  stranger  by  the  fire,  went 
and  flung  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  continued  to 
sniff  in  a  dolorous  and  ambidextrous  way  peculiar 
to  Simmie.  First  one  side  of  his  face  was  con- 
torted and  then  the  other,  and  his  nostrils  seemed 
capable  of  performing  sniffs  separately  and  in  turn. 

Whether  it  was  to  stop  the  sniffs,  perchance,  or 
to  comfort  the  boy  need  not  be  inquired.  Jim 
drew  his  long  length  out  of  the  arm-chair,  and, 
going  over  to  the  sofa,  he  said  comfortingly: 
"  Don't  cry,  old  chap." 

"It's  all  so  beastly!"  responded  Simmie  from 
the  depths  of  the  sofa-cushions. 

"  What's  up  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  Mamma  will  tell  me  I'm  enjoying  myself  so 
much,  and  it  is  so — so  damping,"  sobbed  the  child. 
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"  I  know  that  feeling  so  well,"  said  Jim. 

Simmie  sat  up;  he  had  had  an  idea  from  the 
first  that  Mr.  Gair  was  a  reasonable  person. 

"  Had  you  a  happy  home  ?"  he  said,  his  sniffs 
suddenly  ceasing. 

"No,"  said  Jim,  "I  don't  think  I  had  particu- 
larly ;  but  I  used  to  have  to  wear  a  high-art  suit, 
and  hear  my  mother  say  that  I  was  her  little 
Botticelli  angel." 

"  It's  rough  luck,  that,  on  a  man,"  said  Simmie 
compassionately,  and  the  two  felt  drawn  nearer 
together.  "I'd  love  to  smoke  a  cigarette,"  said 
Simmie. 

"  It  would  probably  make  you  sick,"  replied 
Mr.  Gair. 

"  But  I'm  feeling  pretty  sick  anyway,"  Simmie 
replied,  "so  it  wouldn't  matter  much.  I  think  it 
was  the  plums." 

Jim  opened  his  cigarette  -  case  and  went  in 
search  of  a  match ;  but  Simmie  was  already  very 
sleepy,  and  when  Mr.  Gair  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
in  order  to  instruct  him  how  to  draw  tobacco 
without  choking,  he  laid  his  head  on  his  friend's 
shoulder  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Jim  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  off  in  search 
of  the  nursery. 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  did  so,  "  what  the  Gracchi  thought  of  their 
mother." 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall  Mrs.  Lushington 
could  be  seen,  in  an  ulster  and  with  a  silk  com- 
forter about  her  head,  ready  to  appear  as  Cleo- 
patra, in  illustration  of  the  word  "  asp."  Monica, 
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meanwhile,  had  run  upstairs  for  her  workbox, 
in  order  to  give  an  extra  touch  of  verisimilitude 
to  the  representation.  She  flew  down  as  Jim 
appeared,  and  he  heard  her  give  breathless  stage 
directions.  "  You  must  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  like  a  queen,  and  hold  a  golf-stick  in  one 
hand  for  a  sceptre,"  she  said,  "  and  in  the  other 
you  must  hold  a  needle  up,  like  this." 

"What  do  I  do  with  the  needle?"  said  Mrs. 
Lushington,  holding  the  implement  as  she  was* 
bid. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Monica,  "  but  I've 
always  heard  that  Cleopatra  had  a  needle,  and 
I  don't  see  how  anybody  would  know  you  from 
Queen  Victoria  unless  you  had  one  in  your  hand." 

Mr.  Gair  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the 
smoking-room  passage,  carrying  the  elfin  figure 
of  Simmie  in  his  arms ;  and  Mrs.  Lushington,  in 
her  ulster  and  with  the  comforter  about  her 
brows,  let  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she  saw 
the  young  man  ascend  the  staircase. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  said  to  her  husband  that 
night,  "that  young  man  has  a  heart.  I  wish  I 
could  see  him  with  a  dozen  little  ones  of  his 


own." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Miss  JANET  ANDERSON  occasionally  had  whist  in 
the  evenings,  because  Isabella  disapproved  ofit. 
She  loved  to  play  in  defiance  of  her  sister's 
missionizing  grey  stocking,  which  was  always 
knitted  more  rapidly  than  usual  when  Dr.  Pat- 
terson and  Mr.  Guthrie  came  to  join  herself  and 
her  niece  in  a  rubber. 

As  an  object-lesson  of  perfect  accord  the  game, 
it  is  true,  left  something  to  be  desired,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Isabella  may  have  felt  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  that  in  some  sort  a  spiritual 
victory  remained  with  her.  The  chief  causes  of 
difference  round  the  card-table  lay  in  the  fact 
that  good  cards  were  non-existent,  or  only  hypo- 
thetically  existed  in  other  people's  hands  ;  also,  the 
bad  luck  of  each  player  was  proverbial,  but  could 
be  borne  patiently  unless  accused  to  the  contrary. 
Janet  was  able  to  forgive  anything  except  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  a  tolerably  good 
hand,  and  Flora  found  nothing  provoking  except 
slowness,  which  had  the  curious  effect  of  making 
her  sick.  The  whole  four  were  politely  engaged 
during  the  entire  game  in  conveying  to  the  others 
how  inferior  they  considered  their  play  to  their 
own.  Janet  said  that  the  cards  went  against  her 

in 
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on  purpose,  but  could  only  suggest  by  way  of  a 
remedy  that  they  should  be  better  shuffled.  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  considered  a  maddening  player  by 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

Dr.  Patterson  always  forgot  what  was  trumps, 
and  Mr.  Guthrie's  principal  failing  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  imperturbably  good-tempered. 
Janet  used  to  say  that  it  showed  that  he  did  not 
care  much  about  the  game.  All  four  of  the  party 
called  the  game  "  a  rubber  at  whist,"  pronouncing 
the  "h"  strongly  in  the  final  word;  and  Janet 
thought  that  the  infliction  of  any  penalty,  such  as 
scoring  for  an  opponent's  revoke  or  claiming  an 
exposed  card  on  the  table,  showed  a  mean  and 
grasping  mind. 

"  You  make  a  business  of  pleasure,"  she  used  to 
say,  in  disgust  of  these  methods,  but  Mr.  Guthrie 
insisted  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  rules. 

"  What's  trumps  ?"  said  Patterson. 

"  You  should  attend  to  the  game  and  then 
you'd  know,"  said  Miss  Janet,  who  had  been 
dealt  a  bad  hand. 

"You  just  frighten  poor  Patterson,"  said  Mr, 
Guthrie  soothingly. 

Flora  resented  it  when  the  doctor  appeared  in 
an  unfavourable  light,  and  remarked  sharply :  "  I'd 
rather  be  a  doctor  and  play  badly  than  a  minister 
and  play  well !"  believing  that  to  be  really  serious- 
minded  required  one  to  be  inefficient  at  a  game  of 
cards. 

"  My  hand  is  only  doing  with  all  its  might  what 
it  finds  to  do,"  said  the  imperturbable  Minister, 
while  Patterson  blinked  at  him  through  his  glasses; 
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"and  we  have  Scripture  evidence  that  that  is 
commendable." 

"  There's  nothing  about  whist  in  the  Bible," 
retorted  Flora  conclusively. 

Miss  Janet  remarked,  "  Well,  whose  cards  are 
they  ?"  meaning  whose  deal  was  it — a  phrase  she 
had  picked  up  lately  and  used  whenever  it  was 
possible. 

Isabella  went  to  the  fire  and  poked  it  some- 
what noisily ;  she  desired  to  show  that  she  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  thought  that  the  silent  and 
disapproving  knitter  might  be  forgotten. 

"  Oh,  we  are  hearing  you  all  right,"  said  Janet, 
smiling,  having  seen  through  her  sister's  inten- 
tions from  the  first. 

"  I  am  sure,  Aunt  Isabella,"  said  Flora  kindly, 
"  I  wish  you  would  learn  the  game  and  take  my 
hand  for  a  time  ;  it  would  be  better  for  you  than 
always  knitting  stockings." 

"  I  have  my  own  ideas,"  returned  Isabella,  "  of 
what  is  fitting  for  a  Church  member." 

Miss  Janet  laid  down  her  cards  ostentatiously. 
"When  you've  all  finished  talking,"  she  remarked, 
"  I'll  go  on." 

The  whist  evenings,  it  should  be  here  remarked, 
were  a  sincere  joy  to  all  four  players.  This  might 
not  perhaps  be  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  a  stranger,  and  only  those  who  knew  the 
players  well  would  have  understood  what  real 
enjoyment  it  gave  them  to  make  the  cards  an 
excuse  for  free  speech. 

"The  Lushingtons  are  going  back  to  London 
next  week,"  remarked  Patterson.  "  Simmie  hurt 
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his  finger  in  the  mowing-machine,  and  Mrs. 
Lushington  told  me  her  plans  when  I  was 
dressing  it." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  going  South 
soon,"  said  Flora  lightly;  "  the  Highlands  are 
impossible  in  the  winter." 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Mr.  Guthrie  under  his  breath. 

"  One  must  go  somewhere  to  get  the  cobwebs 
brushed  off,"  Flora  went  on,  in  a  manner  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  of  her  cousin  Beatrice  as  she 
could  make  it. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  no  cobwebs  !"  said  Patter- 
son, looking  at  her  with  his  head  on  one  side. 

Miss  Anderson  chuckled  audibly ;  she  loved 
to  see  the  old  affair  get  what  seemed  to  her  a 
forward  push.  She  looked  at  Mr.  Guthrie,  who 
was  her  partner,  and  remarked  :  "  If  there  was  a 
little  more  play  and  a  few  less  compliments,  we 
might  get  on  with  the  game." 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Patterson 
humbly. 

"  There's  a  yacht  taken  up  her  anchorage  in 
the  Loch,"  said  Miss  Isabella  from  her  post  by 
the  window.  "  I  can  see  the  lights  from  here." 

"  Miss  Isabella's  got  a  keen  eye  for  a  boat," 
remarked  Mr.  Guthrie. 

Flora  rose  from  the  table  for  a  moment  and 
went  and  looked  out  on  to  the  dark  Loch,  and 
saw  the  lights  of  a  big  'steam-yacht,  her  port- 
holes all  lit  up  and  her  riding-light  at  the  mast- 
head. 

11  Can  it  be  Miss  Dundas  ?"  she  said. 

"That  girl's  daft!"  said  Miss  Anderson,  in  a 
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tone  in  which  affection  and  admiration  mingled 
strongly.  "  If  she's  not  off  to  Iceland  or  Norway, 
it  is  as  likely  as  not  she's  run  up  to  Scotland  to 
see  a  few  of  her  friends  before  she  sails  for  the 
North  Pole  or  the  Cape." 

"  Miss  Dundas,"  announced  the  parlourmaid  at 
the  door,  and  the  smile  with  which  she  gave  the 
name  showed  that  she  knew  the  visit  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Miss  Dundas  came  into  the  room  in  her  yachting 
dress,  kissed  the  two  Miss  Andersons  in  turn, 
and  said  that  it  was  too  lovely  to  see  them  again, 
and  then  shook  hands  with  the  gentlemen. 

"  I  get  so  mixed,"  she  said,  "  seeing  everybody 
I  want  to  see  all  in  a  lump  like  this.  It's  only  by 
the  merest  accident  that  I  didn't  kiss  all  the  wrong 
people  !  My  dears,  I  am  as  cross  as  ten  bears 
with  half  a  dozen  sore  heads  !  My  skipper  says 
he  can't  get  away  to  Verikie  to-night,  and  I  was 
going  to  dismiss  him  on  the  spot,  and  then  I 
thought  how  lovely  it  would  be  to  come  up  here 
and  see  you  all.  I  do  hope  you  like  seeing  me, 
and  will  you  all  come  and  have  lunch  with  me 
to-morrow  ?" 

When  Miss  Dundas  entered  a  room  she  seemed 
to  fill  it,  and  this  could  best  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  everyone  appeared  to  want  to  crowd 
about  her  and  to  do  something  for  her.  She 
talked  a  great  deal,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  breezi- 
ness,  and  she  had  the  unusual  gift  of  making 
everyone  not  only  in  love  with  her,  but  in  love 
with  themselves;  also,  she  impressed  upon  all 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  without  the 
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medium  of  words,  that  she  was  devotedly  attached 
to  each  of  them.  Miss  Dundas  of  the  Dundas 
Line  had  a  large  fortune  and  simply  an  enormous 
heart. 

Isabella  laid  down  her  knitting,  and  the  cards 
were  shuffled  up  anyhow  on  the  table.  There 
must  be  tea  and  cake  and  sandwiches  brought  for 
Miss  Dundas.  Everyone  was  sure  that  she  had 
not  dined,  and  nothing  that  she  could  say  would 
make  them  think  otherwise. 

"  Dear  Miss  Anderson !  It's  too  delightful 
seeing  you  again,  and  you  are  every  bit  as 
adorable  as  ever !  Mrs.  Colquhoun  is  on  board 
the  yacht,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her  come  with  me, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  poor  woman  is  simply 
worn  out.  I  have  been  to  every  gathering  it  is 
possible  to  go  to  this  year!  Oban  and  the 
Northern  Meeting,  Portree,  and  Ayr,  and  Perth. 
She  never  gets  a  wink  of  sleep  !  So  to-night  I 
tucked  her  up  and  came  off  without  her." 

"Are  you  never  tired?"  said  Miss  Janet  ad- 
miringly. "  We  heard  you  were  dancing  your 
shoes  into  ribbons  at  Oban." 

"  I  think  I  nearly  danced  my  feet  away,"  said 
Miss  Dundas  gaily.  "  I  used  to  go  ashore  all  the 
morning,  and  millions  of  people  came  to  lunch ; 
and  every  day  I  went  to  the  Games,  and  then  to 
tea  with  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  in  the  evening  to 
a  ball.  Mrs.  Colquhoun  said  that  if  that  didn't 
tire  me  nothing  would  !  Next  autumn  she  says 
I  am  to  have  two  chaperons,  but  I  want  her  to 
marry — I've  someone  really  quite  charming  in  my 
head  for  her — and  then  she  and  her  husband  are 
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both  to  live  with  me  and  take  me  out  in  turns ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  nearly  dead  now,  and  it 
is  only  seeing  you  all  that  restores  me  in  the 
least !" 

"  We  were  having  a  delightful  quarrel  as  you 
came  in,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie. 

"  Quarrelling  is  so  wholesome,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
Miss  Dundas — "  unless  it  is  with  your  rela- 
tions." 

"You  can't  quarrel  with  your  relations,"  said 
the  Minister  emphatically ;  "  if  you  are  human  at 
all,  you  dislike  them  all  far  too  much." 

"I  never  had  any,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  with  a 
regretful  droop  of  the  mouth ;  "  still,  I've  heaps 
of  friends,  so  it  doesn't  matter." 

She  was  a  yellow-haired  girl,  tall  and  fair,  and 
reasonably  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  West  of  Scotland.  No  one  had  ever  tried 
to  compete  with  her.  When  Miss  Dundas  came 
into  a  room,  second-  and  third-rate  beauties  gave 
place  to  her  uncomplainingly.  There  may  be 
two  opinions  about  a  clever  or  interesting  face, 
or  one  that  is  merely  good-looking,  but  Miss 
Dundas  possessed  that  sort  of  triumphant  beauty 
which  is  almost  outside  the  range  of  criticism. 
Some  people  called  her  superb,  but  her  frank- 
ness and  want  of  affectation  gave  the  lie  to  this 
description  of  her.  Probably  those  who  knew 
her  best  would  have  said  that  her  most  distinctive 
quality  was  a  certain  radiance  of  spirit,  which 
they  tried  to  account  for  by  asserting  that  she  was 
young  and  beautiful  and  rich.  She  was  good  to 
think  of  when  the  world  was  out  of  joint,  or  in 
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grey  weather,  when  Care  made  moan  over  trouble. 
Perhaps]  the  battle  of  life  had  never  touched  her, 
would  never  touch  her — and  yet  her  face  sug- 
gested courage.  Her  eyes,  one  felt,  saw  the  best 
of  things.  Miss  Dundas  was  a  refreshing  person, 
and,  holding  as  she  did  'some  charm  which  irra- 
diated quite  common  things  and  made  them 
attractive,  she  was  very  naturally  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  individuals  with  a  pathetic  preference 
for  sitting  in  the  sunshine  also. 

Miss  Isabella  having  brewed  a  cup  of  tea  so 
strong  that  it  would  have  kept  most  people  awake 
all  night,  Miss  Dundas  declared  that  it  was  the 
very  best  she  had  ever  tasted. 

"  Leaving  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland," 
she  said,  "  is  very  like  wearing  a  hair-shirt  next 
one's  skin,  or  any  other  unpleasant  thing  you 
like  to  think  of,  and  the  joy  consists  in  leaving  it 
off  again !  The  whole  pleasure  of  being  away 
from  home  means  coming  back,  doesn't  it  ?  The 
stars  were  looking  softer  to-night  than  I've  seen 
them  since  I  went  away,  and  the  sky  behind 
Arran  was  like  flame  when  we  steamed  past  there 
this  evening.  Someone  told  me  the  other  day 
that  Scotland  was  the  fashion,  just  as  though  they 
might  have  said,  '  Scotland  is  being  worn  this 
year !'  I  said :  '  We  refuse  to  be  the  fashion !  We 
intend  to  be  rude  and  disagreeable,  and  we  never 
mean  even  to  look  after  your  luggage  at  the 
station,  or  care  whether  you  have  missed  the 
connection  or  not !'  We  were  not  made  to  be 
petted  or  understood,  were  we,  except  by  each 
other  ?"  Miss  Dundas,  in  illustration  of  her 
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meaning,  took  hold  indiscriminately  of  whichever 
hand  was  nearest  hers  and  gave  it  a  squeeze. 

"  You  must  stay  the  night,"  said  Miss  Anderson 
hospitably.  "  Flora  shall  go  and  see  about  your 
room  this  minute.  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  go 
back  in  the  gig." 

Miss  Dundas  laughed  gaily.  "  I  was  betting 
enormous  sums  on  this  all  the  evening !"  she  said. 
"  I  bet  with  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  and  I  bet  with  Mr. 
Grant,  and  I  bet  with  all  the  people  I  have  on 
board.  I  must  have  made  a  fortune !" 

"  Can  you  leave  your  friends  ?"  said  Flora 
apprehensively. 

"  I've  burned  my  boats  behind  me !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Dundas.  "  I  sent  the  gig  back,  and  I  have 
a  little  bag  downstairs ;  and  may  I  have  the  Jura 
room,  please?" 

"  It  is  never  so  well  occupied  as  when  you  are 
in  it,  Jeannie,"  said  Miss  Anderson. 

"  Marvellous  I"  murmured  Mr.  Guthrie,  to 
whom  the  genial  side  of  Miss  Anderson  was 
unknown.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  Miss  Dundas 
was  such  a  favourite  with  you,  Miss  Anderson." 

"  What  some  people  don't  know  would  make  a 
big  book !"  returned  that  lady,  who,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  seldom  behindhand  with  a  retort. 

"  I  have  to  get  under  way  very  early,"  Miss 
Dundas  went  on,  "because  a  lot  of  people  are 
coming  to  lunch  with  me  at  Verikie  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Grant  says  he  is  going  to  get  up  steam  by 
six  o'clock ;  he  has  been  more  stingy  than  ever 
about  coal  lately,  and  would  like  to  burn  peat  in 
the  furnace,  I  believe.  We  go  at  a  snail's  pace, 
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and  then  he  says  he  has  saved  my  coal-bill! 
Now,"  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  cup,  which 
five  people  rose  to  put  down  for  her,  "  I'm  simply 
thirsting  for  gossip,  and  my  idea  is  that  we 
should  sit  up  all  night,  and  start  in  the  morning 
about  six." 

Miss  Dundas  gave  a  prodigious  yawn  as  she 
spoke,  and  having  been,  without  much  trouble, 
persuaded  to  go  to  bed,  slept  very  comfortably 
until  8.30  the  following  morning.  At  that 
hour,  having  been  reluctantly  aroused  from  her 
slumbers,  she  was  told  that  Mrs.  Lushington 
would  like  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  do  come  in  !  I  really 
meant  to  get  up  very  early,  and  I  thought  I  would 
go  round  to  everyone's  door  and  knock  in  a 
superior  way  and  tell  them  to  get  up.  Can  it 
really  be  half-past  eight?"  Miss  Dundas  flung 
her  yellow  hair  from  her  forehead  as  she  spoke, 
and,  diving  underneath  the  pillow,  she  produced  a 
small  jewelled  watch,  whose  enamelled  face  she 
consulted  with  difficulty,  and  then  found  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  wind  it  up  the  night  before,  and 
that  the  hands  pointed  to  2.30. 

"I  got  your  kind  note  last  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Lushington,  who  was  suitably  dressed  in  a  blue 
serge  gown  trimmed  with  black  braid.  "  It  was 
too  kind  of  you  to  ask  us  to  come  and  lunch  to- 
day. You  didn't  tell  me  how  many  of  my  flock 
I  was  to  bring.  Now  do  say  —  are  we  too 
many  ?" 

"You  can't  be  too  many,"  said  Miss  Dundas 
hospitably. 
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"  Look  out  on  the  lawn,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington, 
pride  mingling  with  diffidence. 

The  lawn  appeared  to  be  covered  with  Lushing- 
tons. 

"Splendid  !"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

"  It  is  a  merry  little  party,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Lushington,  looking  down  on  the  foreshortened 
group  below.  "  There  is  dear  Fanny,  with  her 
paint-box  and  pencils,  as  happy  as  a  queen  !  Her 
skies  have  developed  so  much  since  you  last  saw 
her  work,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  bring  her 
sketch-book  to  show  you  what  she  has  been 
doing.  Now,  do  watch  Monica  for  a  moment! 
She  is  the  wittiest  little  creature,  and  always  up 
to  a  lark,  as  she  says.  You  know,  they  pick  up 
these  expressions  from  their  brothers." 

Monica  was,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  playing 
various  little  pranks  upon  her  family  —  her 
favourite  pastime  when  she  was  not  engaged  in 
asking  them  riddles  with  a  "  catch "  in  them. 
From  the  upper  window  her  mother  could  see 
the  tireless  little  creature  playfully  stealing 
Fanny's  paint-box  from  her  satchel,  and  running 
off  the  next  moment  with  one  of  the  boys'  hats. 

When  Miss  Dundas  joined  her  guests,  each 
Lushington  came  forward  with  the  family  smile 
and  a  poke  forward  of  their  prominent  chins. 
Seated  in  the  gig,  their  likeness  to  each  other  and 
to  their  parents  was  almost  startling.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  almost  unnecessary  that,  if  Nature  was 
going  to  repeat  herself  with  so  little  variation, 
there  need  have  been  quite  so  many  Lushing- 
tons.  Miss  Dundas  took  the  tiller-ropes  and  sat 
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in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  with  Monica  and  Simmie 
on  either  side  of  her  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
bestowed  on  the  cushioned  seats  of  the  boat. 
Each  one  smiled  and  grasped  something  in  his  or 
her  hand.  No  Lushington  ever  arrived  un- 
burdened on  a  scene.  There  was  a  camera,  or  a 
geological  hammer,  or  a  paint-box,  or  even,  as  in 
Simmie's  case,  an  empty  china  inkstand,  which  he 
had  brought,  he  said,  to  play  with.  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton had  a  pair  of  field-glasses  strapped  about  his 
shoulders,  and  Mrs.  Lushington  carried  a  bag 
containing  wool-work.  She  was  fond  of  putting 
up  her  feet  and  knitting.  The  rest  of  Miss 
Dundas's  party  were  already  on  board  the  yacht, 
a  handsome  steamer  with  dazzling  brass-work 
and  white  decks. 

"  If  we  never  get  as  far  as  Verikie,"  she 
remarked,  "  I  should  like  to  tell  everybody  that  I 
believe  there  is  a  ham-bone  on  board." 

A  yachting  party  met  together  for  one  day  is 
not  always  a  successful  gathering.  The  daily 
round  on  board  ship  may  be  pleasant  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  those  living  on  the  ship,  but 
at  least  there  is  a  certain  routine  which  makes 
the  days  pass  quickly.  Most  of  us  are  children 
at  heart  still,  and,  just  as  we  used  to  enjoy  pulling 
the  tablecloth  down  all  round  the  table  and 
creeping  under  it  and  playing  at  house,  so  we 
love  the  narrow  spaces  of  a  yacht  when  the 
weather  is  calm.  There  is  joy  in  waking  up  in 
the  morning  in  a  silk-draped  bunk,  with  a  ceiling 
within  touch  of  one's  hands.  The  fixed  sofa  and 
the  immovable  washing-stand  give  us  the  old 
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pleasurable  sensation  of  keeping  house  under  the 
table,  for  our  real  affection  is  kept  for  little  things. 
The  narrow  wardrobe  and  the  limitations  of  our 
toilet  accessories  give  an  element  of  romance  to 
the  game.  We  feel  a  little  bit  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  because  we  have  brought  only  one  port- 
manteau, and  we  wonder  what  we  should  take 
with  us  if  we  had  our  choice  of  six  things  with 
which  to  land  on  a  desert  island. 

But  the  visitor  on  board  ship  has  hardly  time  to 
enter  into  the  game  with  us.  He  knows  that  he 
is  going  back  to  lofty  ceilings  and  as  many  shirts 
as  he  wants  in  the  evening,  and  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  cabin,  with  its  cunning  shelves  and 
handy  locker,  is  not  in  the  category  of  his  day's 
amusement. 

Miss  Dundas's  guests  visited  each  cabin  in  turn, 
and  admired  the  quilts  of  delicate  brocade,  the 
hangings,  and  the  fitted  wardrobes,  with  their 
mirrored  doorways.  And  then,  having  returned 
to  the  deck,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  as 
much  as  possible  and  admire  the  view.  Miss 
Dundas's  steward  provided  an  eleven  o'clock 
breakfast  which  did  him  credit,  after  which  Miss 
Fanny  was  persuaded  by  her  mother  not  to  be 
shy,  but  to  make  the  most  of  this  beautiful 
scenery  and  set  to  work  to  sketch.  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  raked  the  country  for  miles  round  with  his 
field-glasses,  and  enjoyed  holding  a  telescope 
against  a  stay  in  a  truly  nautical  style,  and 
inviting  his  family  to  come  and  look  through  it. 
The  fact  that  no  one  could  see  any  object  at  all, 
even  when  urged  to  do  so,  did  not  detract 
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from  his  enjoyment.  He  took  occasional  peeps, 
focussed  the  glass  afresh,  and  declared  with 
what  minuteness  he  could  see  the  very  fronds 
of  the  ferns  on  the  shore. 

Mrs.  Lushington,  seated  upon  one  basket-chair, 
with  her  feet  upon  another,  did  some  crochet- 
work  with  a  pretty  turn  of  her  white  hand,  and 
seemed  to  weave  into  the  meshes  of  the  wool  her 
own  delighted  smile.  And  Miss  Dundas,  whose 
conduct  could  never  be  counted  upon  from  one 
hour  to  another,  and  who  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  busy  enjoying  herself  amongst 
her  younger  guests,  was  absorbed  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Isabella  on  the  subject  of  her  new 
winter  dress. 

"  Do  please  have  blue,  Miss  Isabella,"  she  said, 
as  if  her  life  depended  upon  it.  "  I  know  you 
wouldn't  get  tired  of  it." 

"  It  is  mostly  black  I've  been  wearing  for 
some  years  past,"  said  Miss  Isabella.  "  I've  got 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  to 
think  of." 

"Mr.  Gair,"  said  Miss  Dundas  to  the  young 
man  who  stood  near,  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  big  yacht,  as  she  steamed  away  on  an  oily 
sea  through  the  morning  mists,  "do  persuade 
Miss  Isabella  to  have  a  blue  dress !" 

Jim  took  a  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth  and 
came  and  sat  down  beside  them.  "Might  I  see 
patterns  ?"  he  said. 

11 1  have  them  in  my  pocket,"  said  Miss  Isabella. 

Miss  Isabella  was  not  guilty  of  overstating  the 
case  when  she  sometimes  described  the  matter  of 
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choosing  her  winter  costume  as  being  a  perfect 
agony  to  her.  Her  indecision  over  different  sad 
shades  of  colour  and  varieties  of  oval  or  round 
spots  was  not  minimized  by  the  fact  that  she  set 
hardly  any  limit  to  her  choice.  The  bundles  oi 
small  pieces  of  woollen  material  which  she  pro- 
duced from  her  reticule  would,  if  spread  out  and 
stitched  together,  have  carpeted  a  fair-sized  room. 
Jim  laid  some  of  them  on  his  blue  serge  knees, 
Miss  Dundas  frowned  seriously  above  those 
which  she  had  spread  upon  a  table,  and  Miss 
Isabella  remarked  that  she  couldn't  really  decide 
without  Flora,  and  went  away  in  search  of  the 
young  lady. 

Jim  looked  up  and  caught  Miss  Dundas's  eye, 
and  smiled.  "  You  are  very  wonderful,"  he  said. 

11  But  it  really  is  important,"  said  Miss  Dundas 
gravely. 

"  Little  things  please  great  minds,"  he  said. 

"  Everything  is  rather  thrilling ;  don't  you 
think  so  ?"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

"  I  do  when  I  am  with  you,"  he  said. 

As  a  rule,  he  was  not  in  love  with  life,  and 
found  it,  frankly,  a  bore.  He  was  hardly  conscious 
of  the  fact,  and  would  certainly  not  have  grumbled 
at  it  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  it;  but  that  there 
should  be  a  thrill  or  a  sparkle  in  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  until  Miss  Dundas  pointed  it  out 
to  him. 

"  You  have  everything,  of  course,  to  make  you 
happy,"  he  began,  and  then  was  annoyed  with 
himself  for  having  so  spoken.  She  did  not 
require  a  yacht  or  a  big  castle  to  make  her 
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happy,  and  yet  her  wealth  entirely  suited  Miss 
Dundas.  To  begin  with,  it  was  very  lightly  held. 
The  soil  of  bank-notes  hardly  touched  her  hands. 
The  covetous  side  of  money  had  not  even  sug- 
gested itself  to  her.  Her  estate-office  paid  her 
household  bills,  and  her  lawyer  went  over  her 
investments  for  her.  Mrs.  Colquhoun  ordered 
things,  and  Miss  Dundas  wrote  cheques.  It  was  all 
very  easily  managed.  Ships  came  into  ports  with 
their  cargoes,  and  new  ships  were  built  for  the 
Dundas  Line,  and  she  had  even  heard  people  say 
that  she  did  a  great  deal  of  good  by  building  ships, 
because  she  gave  men  work  to  do.  She  loved  to  go 
down  to  the  yard  on  the  day  of  a  launch,  and,  swing- 
ing the  bottle  of  wine  with  its  long  blue  ribbon, 
name  the  huge  hull  that  glided  down  the  ways  into 
the  dock.  The  workmen  used  to  stand  in  their 
hundreds  and  cheer  her  as  she  passed,  and  the 
old  heads  of  the  firm  would  mount  on  the 
platform  beside  her,  while  one  would  put  the 
swinging  bottle  in  her  hand,  saying,  "  Steady 
now,  Miss  Jeannie  —  steady  I"  until  she  had 
wished  good  luck  to  the  departing  ship.  What 
fun  it  all  was!  How  she  enjoyed  the  trial  trip 
when  the  good  ship  ran  the  measured  mile, 
and  the  engineers  talked  to  her  confidentially 
about  dynamos  and  eccentrics  and  valves.  She 
loved  the  engines  herself,  and  never  failed  to 
descend,  with  a  professional  air,  to  the  stokehold, 
a  lump  of  cotton-waste  in  her  hand,  while  the 
chief  engineer  gave  colossal  statistics  of  how 
much  coal  the  great  furnaces  consumed,  and 
warned  her  not  to  slip  here  or  go  too  near  there* 
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The  beat  of  the  engines  was  music  to  her,  and 
the  smell  of  the  oil  and  the  workmanlike  lump  of 
cotton-waste,  with  which,  in  the  manner  of  an 
engineer,  she  wiped  her  hands,  gave  her  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  investigating  Lord  Kelvin's 
latest  patents,  which  she  thoroughly  understood. 
The  speed  of  the  ship's  run  was  of  absorbing 
interest  I  She  was  going  to  be  the  fastest  of  the 
whole  Line!  The  Scottish  engineer  would  say 
that  she  was  "doin'  gran',"  and  the  pilot  would 
tell  her  that  he  did  not  want  a  better  boat.  The 
pilots  all  knew  her ;  she  had  stood  on  the  bridge 
with  every  one  of  them,  and  the  bearded  sea- 
captains  came  to  dine  with  her  in  her  big  house 
in  Grosvenor  Steet.  She  was  head  of  the  Line, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  in  it  who  was  not  proud 
of  her.  When  they  drank  her  health  on  a  trial 
trip,  the  old  greybeards  used  to  refer  to  the 
education  she  had  had,  and  the  fact  that  there 
were  very  few  ports  which  she  entered  where 
Miss  Dundas  was  not  able  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  people.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
simply  her  beauty  that  appealed  to  them,  and  the 
knowledge  that  she  belonged  to  the  Company. 
Even  Matthew  Anderson  had  moments  when,  as 
he  looked  at  Miss  Dundas,  his  inalienable  belief  in 
a  frowning,  not  to  say  a  morose,  Providence  was 
shaken. 

"Are  you  ever  unhappy?"  Jim  Gair  said  to 
her. 

"  Not  often,"  she  replied  confidently ;  "  are  you  ?" 
11  No ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I'm  not  often  par- 
ticularly happy,"  he  remarked.     "  I  don't  quite 
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see  what  there  is  to  be  happy  about,  unless  one 
happens  to  be  Miss  Dundas." 

He  loved  his  father,  and  had  very  few  discom- 
forts in  his  life,  thank  God !  He  was  well  fed 
and  well  housed,  and  people  liked  him.  But  there 
the  matter  ended.  He  was  a  slacker,  he  supposed, 
like  many  of  the  men  of  his  day,  and  he  had  but 
few  illusions  left,  of  which  he  was  on  the  whole 
very  glad.  Once  he  had  had  many — primarily  his 
mother.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
he  believed  in  her  and  loved  her,  even  when  she 
dressed  him  up  in  a  tight  little  velvet  suit  and 
sent  him  out  of  the  drawing-room  as  soon  as  she 
was  tired  of  him.  She  had  golden  hair  and  very 
pink  cheeks,  and  when  his  grandfather,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  died,  the  yellow  hair  turned 
white  in  a  single  night,  and  Jim  heard  his  nurses 
say  it  was  the  cleverest  thing  her  ladyship  could 
possibly  have  done,  for  that  she  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  off  the  yellow  curls  some  day, 
and  grey  hair  really  suited  her.  A  little  boy 
might  forgive  even  deception  of  this  sort;  but 
there  followed  days  when  he  and  his  father 
were  constantly  alone,  and  when  he  learned,  half 
wonderingly,  that  he  was  the  solitary  comfort  the 
man  had.  Poor  Lady  Gair !  She  erred  principally 
by  her  pathetic  foolishness.  She  had  been  brought 
up  to  be  a  doll,  and  she  behaved  like  a  doll,  and 
when  dolly  days  were  over  she  became  a  shrew. 
So  that  was  another  illusion  gone.  Since  then 
Mr.  Gair  had  seen  the  bloom  rubbed  off  a  good 
many  things.  He  was  never  bitter;  indeed,  in 
a  certain  boyish  way  which  remained  with  him 
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he  used  to  say  good-temperedly  to  himself,  "  What 
a  fool  I  was  to  care  about  the  bloom !"  Bloom 
was  quite  a  useless  thing,  after  all.  Probably  it 
was  an  illusion  of  youth.  Now  that  he  was  older 
he  knew  better  than  to  believe  it  to  be  permanent, 
and  he  thought  he  did  very  well  on  the  whole 
without  it.  He  was  quite  contented,  living  his 
comfortable  bachelor  life  in  London.  He  dressed 
well ;  took  a  lazy  pleasure  in  most  things  that 
went  on ;  paid  his  debts  with  a  fair  amount  of 
regularity;  lost  considerably  at  all  games  of  chance, 
at  which  he  was  proverbially  unlucky ;  and  had 
never  been  known  to  be  out  of  temper  in  his 
life. 

Miss  Isabella  returned  to  the  patterns  with 
Flora. 

Flora  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  the  sea-breezes 
had  given  a  fine  strong  colour  to  her  cheeks.  She 
had  been  over  the  yacht  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
was  thoroughly  delighted  with  everything.  Dr. 
Patterson  had  behaved  on  the  whole  remarkably 
well  for  him.  She  had  not  been  able  even  to  find 
fault  with  his  clothes ;  it  had  been  a  very  friendly 
day,  unmarked  by  any  particular  advance  in  the 
old  slow-moving  love-affair,  but,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  Flora's  business-like  wooing  was 
suspended  for  the  time  being;  with  London  in 
front  of  her,  she  was  fain  to  be  content  with  a 
faithful  and  attentive  attitude  on  the  part  of  her 
admirer.  She  did  not  believe  in  friendship  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  often  remarked  in  her 
emphatic  fashion,  "  What  woman  worth  her  salt 
would  ?"  But  she  was  quite  ready  to  accept 
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friendliness  for  a  day  or  so.  Afterwards,  and  as 
a  general  rule,  it  must  be  love  or  war. 

She  came  at  Miss  Isabella's  bidding,  having 
detached  herself  from  the  doctor,  with  whom  she 
had  been  pacing  the  deck,  and  nodding  a  tem- 
porary farewell  to  him,  she  came  briskly  across 
the  deck  to  the  group  where  the  question  of 
autumn  novelties  was  under  discussion. 

Monica  meanwhile  began  to  bestow  her  atten- 
tions upon  Mr.  Gair.  She  inquired  of  him  if  he 
was  ticklish,  and,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  reply,  thrust  her  fingers  down  his  collar,  and 
said  that  if  he  were  to  do  the  same  to  her  she 
would  be  in  screams  of  laughter  in  a  minute. 
She  then  proceeded  to  bombard  him  with  her 
favourite  riddles,  all  of  which  took  the  somewhat 
unattractive  form  of  depriving  the  guesser  of  any 
lingering  feeling  of  self-respect  which  he  might 
once  have  possessed. 

"  Which  would  you  rather  be — the  head  or  the 
tail  of  a  donkey?"  she  began,  dancing  about  in 
front  of  the  young  man  in  an  ecstasy  of  importance. 

"Neither,"  said  Jim  promptly. 

"Then  you'd  be  no  end  of  a  donkey!"  said 
Monica. 

"  Now,  listen,"  she  went  on :  "  have  you  ever 
heard  of  Stanley,  who  went  out  to  find  Emin 
Pasha?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  do  you  know  there's  no  Emin  Pasha." 

"That's  not  true,  for  I've  seen  him,"  said  Jim, 
who  felt  that  the  young  lady  was  scoring  heavily. 

"  There's  no  *  m '  in  Pasha !"  said  Monica,  burst- 
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ing  into  a  fit  of  hilarious  giggles.  "  Now,  Mr.  Gair," 
she  continued,  producing  a  piece  of  paper  from  her 
pocket,  "you  must  sing  this  at  the  top  of  your  voice 
to  the  tune  of  '  God  save  the  King.' " 

"  I  absolutely  decline  to  sing  anything  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  !"  said  Mr.  Gair. 

"  Do,  do,  please,  or  else  I  will  go  away  and  ask 
the  steward  to  do  it." 

She  dashed  away  to  the  saloon,  and  after  some 
pleading,  a  bass  voice  could  be  heard  chanting 
solemnly : 

"  Oh,  wha  ta  na  siam !"  and  so  on,  through  several 
lines,  until  the  meaning  of  the  thing  dawned  upon 
him. 

"  Your  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Gair  to  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington,  who  was  enjoying  the  day  with  a  plaid 
over  her  feet,  "  has  a  gift  for  making  one  feel  very 
foolish." 

"  Do  you  mean  Monica,  the  little  brainy  one  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Lushington.  "  She  is  clever,  isn't  she  ?" 

But  the  child  had  flown  back  again,  and  had 
now  seized  Mr.  Gair's  hand,  and  was  begging 
him  to  take  a  little  turn  on  the  deck  with  her. 

"Do,  do,  do,  Mr.  Gair!"  she  said.  And  before 
they  were  well  out  of  earshot  she  began  to  give 
him  information — this  time  of  a  personal  character. 

"  Have  you  known  Miss  Isabella  Anderson  for 
long  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  something  about  her — 
she's  a  Free  Wheel !" 

"  I  should  never  have  guessed  it,"  said  Jim. 

"  But  she  is,"  urged  the  child,  "  and  mamma 
says  that's  the  reason  she  goes  to  a  different 
church  from  Miss  Janet  on  Sundays." 
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Jim  rather  wanted  to  see  Miss  Dundas,  and  tell 
her  the  little  joke  against  her  friend  the  "  Wee 
Free,"  but  Monica  had  not  nearly  finished  her 
chat  with  him  yet. 

11  Gordon  Anderson  bets,"  she  remarked ;  "  I 
know  that,  because  he  once  gave  our  groom  a 
sovereign  when  he  had  had  a  good  day.  He  said, 
'Don't  tell  the  governor,  James !'  for  I  heard  him." 

"  I  think  it  was  perfectly  beastly  of  you  to 
listen,"  said  Mr.  Gair  severely. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  child  lightly,  "  everyone  knows 
that  little  pitchers  have  long  ears.  And  they 
must  just  look  out  for  them,  that's  all!  When 
papa  says  to  mamma,  '  Pas  avant  les  enfants !'  I 
generally  know  they  will  wait  to  say  something 
interesting  until  the  girls  are  out  of  the  room ; 
but  I  generally  stay  on  and  say  nothing.  I  often 
score  by  looking  younger  than  I  am." 

"  Monica,"  said  Simmie,  running  after  them, 
"  I'll  let  you  play  with  my  inkstand  for  a  little 
if  I  may  have  Mr.  Gair." 

"  I  think,"  said  Monica,  in  her  usual  prompt  and 
capable  way  of  deciding  on  any  course  of  action, 
"that  I  shall  take  it  downstairs  to  the  steward, 
and  get  him  to  give  me  some  cream  in  it  with 
a  little  jam  at  the  bottom,  and  then  drink  it." 

"  Oh,  but  7  should  like  to  do  that !"  wailed 
Simmie.  And  together  they  both  descended  to 
the  saloon. 

"When  the  homicidal  mania,  which  is  latent 
in  every  one  of  us,  becomes  acute  in  me,"  said 
Mr.  Gair  to  himself,  "those  children  had  better 
look  out !" 
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The  steamer  had  now  turned  eastward,  and 
was  slowly  steaming  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Loch,  where  the  hills  are  higher.  Down  by 
the  shore,  at  the  entrance  to  the  glen,  was  the 
huge  house,  half  villa,  half  castle,  which  Mr. 
Dundas  had  bequeathed  to  his  daughter.  The 
house  itself  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  much 
older  place.  Above  it  towered  a  grey  hill, 
peaceful  and  solemn-looking,  from  which  the 
glen  and  the  Loch  took  their  name,  and  from 
there  a  long  white  road  wound  away  over  the 
hills,  past  a  dark  mountain  loch,  and  then  dipped 
down  to  a  stretch  of  country  less  wild  on  the 
other  side.  The  old  gardens,  laid  out  by  a  former 
Laird,  were  sheltered  between  the  house  and  the 
hill.  The  bushes  and  shrubs  were  red  with 
autumn  tints,  the  nasturtiums  had  seeded,  and 
hanging  ribbons  of  tropseolum  berries  swung  ripe 
upon  the  walls ;  but  there  were  still  sweet  whiffs 
of  summer  scents  in  the  air,  and  late  roses  and 
mignonette  lay  hot  under  the  sun,  and  gave  to 
the  misty  garden  the  fragrance  of  incense.  The 
garden  paths  were  damp  and  moist,  and  the 
dahlias'  thousand  velvet  cups  were  full  of  water; 
but  the  sun  was  turning  autumn  leaves  to  flame, 
and  making  a  grand  bonfire,  by  which  the  mist- 
drenched  flowers  might  dry  their  heavy  heads. 
Far  up  in  the  glen  a  rushing  river  sang  between 
the  hills,  and  at  night-time  could  be  heard  the 
roaring  of  stags  in  the  corries. 

An  electric  launch — a  fairy-like  thing,  all  white 
and  gold — came  alongside  the  yacht  and  took  the 
party  ashore,  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  was  ever  an 
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awkward  climber  with  his  lame  foot,  slipped  badly 
on  the  steps  of  the  gangway,  and  half  tumbled 
clumsily  into  the  launch.  Jim  caught  him  and 
set  him  on  his  feet. 

"  Hurt?"  he  said. 

"Not  a  bit  the  worse,"  returned  Mr.  Guthrie. 
11 1  just  don't  happen  to  have  on  my  dancing 
pumps  this  morning,  and  it  makes  me  awkward." 

Even  his  deformity  was  a  matter  of  grim 
humour  with  the  Minister,  and  sitting  in  the 
boat  to-day  he  had  stories  to  tell  of  the  remarks 
which  he  said  used  to  be  passed  on  his  leg  when 
he  was  a  student  in  Aberdeen.  "  I  remember,"  he 
remarked,  "  a  slip  of  a  boy  coming  up  to  me  one 
day  and  asking  permission  to  strike  a  match  on 
the  sole  of  my  boot.  The  match  had  no  head  to 
it,  and  the  other  boys  told  him  that  it  would  not 
light  because  his  own  boot  was  not  big  enough  to 
strike  it  on !" 

The  awkward  jest  fell  flat,  but  Mr.  Guthrie, 
unabashed,  had  something  still  funnier  to  tell, 
about  a  journey  of  his  in  the  Highlands,  when 
a  lassie  at  the  .hotel  asked  him  if  he  belonged 
to  the  boot  with  the  step  on  it.  And  so  on. 
When  no  one  else  seemed  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Guthrie's  jokes  he  certainly  enjoyed  them 
himself,  and  his  laugh  often  rang  out  alone. 
At  lunch-time  he  was  hungry  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  consideration  for  other  people's  wants, 
and  resolutely  kept  his  chair  when  guests  de- 
manded attention. 

"And  now,"  he  said  jauntily,  when  the  meal 
was  finished,  "  I  think  my  age  and  my  infirmities 
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entitle  me  to  a  rest,  so  I  am  going  to  the  sofa 
in  the  smoking-room.  Miss  Dundas,  can  your 
cigarettes  be  trusted,  or  do  you  choose  them 
yourself?"  He  limped  away  as  he  spoke,  and 
Flora  followed  him,  in  the  way  she  had  of  appro- 
priating all  invalids  as  her  own  particular  property. 
She  came  and  laid  a  railway-rug  over  him  and 
settled  his  pillows  comfortably,  but  even  she  never 
guessed  that  he  was  suffering  agonies  from  the 
blow  to  his  deformed  foot. 

A  number  of  people  who  had  arrived  long 
before  the  yacht  got  in,  had  had  the  proper 
apologies  made  to  them,  and,  having  fortified 
themselves  with  lunch,  there  was  the  garden  to 
see  and  the  dozen  other  attractions  of  a  rich 
woman's  demesne. 

When  the  yacht  had  sailed  away  again  with  the 
party  from  Lachlan,  and  the  luncheon  guests  had 
driven  off,  Mr.  Gair,  who  with  one  or  two  other 
guests  was  staying  the  night  at  Verikie,  went  for 
a  stroll  by  himself.  He  wandered  round  the 
policies,  visited  the  stables  and  the  motor-garage, 
and  strolled  to  the  inland  lake  in  the  garden, 
in  whose  stillness  every  flower  and  shrub  was 
reflected,  with  something  of  the  soft  charity  of  old 
memories,  or  like  simple  things  seen  by  the 
medium  of  a  kindly  mind.  The  garden  had  an 
air  of  peace  about  it  which  nothing  ever  dis- 
turbed. It  always  seemed  to  Mr.  Gair  that  it 
revealed  a  certain  side  of  Miss  Dundas's  character, 
not  always  apparent,  and  that  when  he  walked  in 
the  garden  he  knew  her  better  than  at  any  other 
time.  Her  gaiety  appealed  to  the  quiet  man,  and 
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her  enjoyment  of  life  was  as  refreshing  as  a  song ; 
but  the  garden,  he  thought,  told  him  something 
about  her  which  no  one  else  knew.  Mr.  Gair 
looked  grave  as  he  continued  his  walk  through 
the  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  was  a 
goodly  inheritance  set  here  in  between  the  quiet 
hills  and  the  Loch.  In  the  house,  and  in  every 
department  of  the  place,  a  certain  air  of  sumptuous- 
ness  prevailed;  but  the  garden  was  only  tender  and 
beautiful,  and  filled  with  a  loving  and  thoughtful 
quiet. 

"  If  I  were  worth  anything,"  he  said  to  himself 
— "  if  I  had  ever  done  a  good  day's  work  in  my 
life,  and  if  I  hadn't  proposed  to  two  heiresses 
already — simply  because  they  were  heiresses — it 
might  have  been  possible  at  least  to  try.  As  it  is, 
I'm  going  back  to  London  to-morrow.  This  place 
is  too  full  of  her.  I'm  going  to  run  away.  I  shall 
return  to  my  father's  comfortable  little  house, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  behave  as  I  have  always 
behaved  before.  I  shall  go  out  to  dinners  and  to 
a  few  race-meetings,  and  I  shall  read  the  news- 
papers and  some  novels  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  club.  One  might  have  a  much  more  disagree- 
able and  a  much  more  uncomfortable  existence. 
As  I  grow  older  I  shall  probably  become  a  gossip. 
Gossip  is  really  the  card  of  admission  which  the 
elderly  man  who  is  no  longer  amusing  presents 
at  every  door.  I  shall  be  as  well  known  in  Picca- 
dilly as  Colonel  Radcliffe  or  Timothy  Marjori- 
banks.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  shall  be  fairly  con- 
tent." 

Miss  Dundas  came  out  of  the  house  and  went 
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into  the  garden.  He  could  see  her  descend  some 
steps  and  pause  for  a  moment,  as  though  she  were 
looking  for  someone.  Presently  she  came  and 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  still  lake.  It  was  later  in 
the  afternoon  now,  and  the  sunset  was  behind 
her.  He  could  see  her  shadow  on  the  grass  and 
her  reflection  in  the  quiet  pool.  A  certain  radi- 
ance which  surrounded  her  seemed,  he  thought, 
to  emanate  from  herself,  although  doubtless  it 
was  but  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  behind  her. 
He  thought  he  had  never  before  noticed  how  tall 
she  was,  nor  how  dear  and  simple  was  her  expres- 
sion. There  was  nothing  of  the  wild  beauty 
about  her,  it  is  true.  Her  clothes  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  perfection,  and  her  hair,  although 
dressed  after  some  simple  fashion,  had  neverthe- 
less a  touch  of  art  about  it.  But  as  she  stood 
on  the  garden-path  he  thought  that  he  had  not 
before  appreciated  the  fact  that  her  face  was  as 
dear  to  him  in  repose  as  it  was  when  she  was 
radiant  and  smiling.  She  seemed  too  young  to 
be  the  possessor  of  the  big  house  behind  her  and 
the  owner  of  a  line  of  trading  steamers.  The 
pathos  of  wealth  and  its  impotency  struck  him 
then,  and  he  who  loved  the  good  things  of  the 
world  exclaimed  impatiently  :  "  I  wish  to  God  she 
hadn't  sixpence !" 

She  raised  her  voice  and  called  him,  but  Jim 
was  rude  enough  not  to  answer.  He  remained 
concealed  behind  some  shrubs,  and  did  not  even 
go  forward  to  help  her  when  he  saw  Miss  Dundas 
stroll  to  the  Loch  and  pull  her  light  slip  of  a  boat 
down  to  the  water  over  the  slippery  seaweed. 
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He  stood  quite  still,  watching  her  unship  her  oars 
and  pull  away  from  the  shore. 

"  I'm  not  going  with  her,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
behind  the  rhododendron  bushes.  "  I've  stayed 
here  too  long  as  it  is,  and  the  silence  has  got  into 
my  head.  Why  has  no  one  ever  discovered  that 
silence  makes  the  most  awful  temptation  to  a  man 
to  speak  ?  I  shall  go  back  to  London  to-morrow 
morning  by  the  first  train — back  to  steam-heated 
rooms  and  a  black  coat,  and  I  shall  live  in  the 
future  exactly  the  life  I  have  planned  for  myself. 
The  Highlands  are  absurdly  romantic,  and  I  am 
not  made  for  romance." 

He  came  out  on  to  the  garden-path  again  from 
behind  the  sheltering  shrubs,  and  watched  the 
boat  glide  away  on  a  path  of  glory  across  the 
Loch  westward,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  setting  sun. 
He  saw  the  bending  figure  in  it  swing  to  the  oars, 
and  the  ripple  of  the  water  which  its  bows  had 
divided  broke  into  tiny  waves  at  his  feet.  He 
turned  sharply  towards  the  house  and  went  in- 
doors. "  But  I  believe  on  the  whole,"  he  said  to 
himself,  finishing  his  soliloquy,  "  I  may  not  be 
altogether  contented." 


CHAPTER  VII 

FLORA  said  good-bye  to  all  her  friends  in  the 
village,  and  at  each  lonely  farm  and  cottage  on 
the  hill-side,  and  she  wept  in  most  of  them,  for 
indeed,  the  farewell  of  the  Highlanders  is  not 
always  untouched  by  sad  forebodings. 

"  You  may  never  come  back  again !"  said  the 
village  folk.  "  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  we  ever  see 
you  again." 

"Why  am  I  leaving?  Why  on  earth  am  I 
leaving?"  she  used  to  say  to  herself,  when  she 
came  away  sorrowfully  from  seeing  her  old 
friends  ;  but  at  the  back  of  her  regrets  there  was 
an  anticipation  of  joy.  "  I  must  be  strong-minded 
about  it,"  she  used  to  say,  "  or  I  shall  never  set 
foot  out  of  Lachlan.  Everyone  leaves  home  at 
times,  and  I  won't  mind  it  so  much  once  I'm 
away." 

But  when  the  last  morning  of  all  came,  antici- 
pation was  altogether  forgotten  in  a  blinding 
sense  of  farewell.  Only  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced homesickness  know  the  intolerable  ache 
of  it.  Nothing  that  the  outer  world  can  afford 
will  offer  anything  half  so  good  as  the  dear  com- 
mon things  of  daily  life — the  old  room,  the  familiar 
wall-paper,  the  well-known  faces  of  the  servants, 
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and,  above  all,  the  proved  companions  of  many 
years.  "  Why,"  we  ask  ourselves  miserably,  "  do 
we  give  ourselves  this  horrid  wrench,  which  is 
so  often  self-imposed,  and  whose  keenness  we 
feel  doubly  because  of  its  battering  sense  of  self- 
blame  ?"  Our  old  home  is  a  friend  on  whom  we 
are  turning  our  backs,  and  the  disloyalty  of  the 
act  pricks  us  horribly. 

Even  Spot,  all  his  faults  forgotten,  came  in  for 
a  large  share  of  Flora's  sentiment  and  regret ; 
and  she  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  to  her  room  at 
night-time  and  invite  him  to  sleep  in  a  basket  by 
her  fire.  But  Spot  fixed  such  keen  eyes  upon 
her,  ears  cocked  and  nose  trembling,  that  she 
found  herself  unable  to  sleep  under  his  alert  stare, 
and  she  gently  put  him  and  the  basket  downstairs 
into  more  familiar  quarters. 

Flora  lay  awake.  The  soft,  sweet,  moist  air 
blew  in  at  the  open  window,  and  the  gentle  waves 
down  by  the  shore  purred  in  their  sleep,  and 
kissed  the  white  sands  with  a  pleasant,  sleepy 
murmur  when  the  dawn  came.  The  yellow- 
coloured  blinds  of  her  bedroom — so  characteristic 
of  old-fashioned  houses  in  Scotland — gave  an 
effect  of  sunshine  to  the  room  as  soon  as  it  was 
fully  light,  and  promised  a  brighter  morning  than 
was  confirmed  by  a  second  look  at  the  weather. 

The  sea  was  calm  and  level,  but  all  the  world 
was  grey,  and  touched  with  a  wistful  sadness  of 
regret.  A  sheep  bleating  on  the  hill-side  sent  its 
far-reaching  disconsolate  voice  down  the  wind, 
and  a  .robin's  clear,  thin  note  had  that  touch  of 
solitude  in  it  which  comes  of  singing  alone. 
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Yesterday  the  starlings  had  met  in  flocks,  and 
had  flown  away  to  the  South  ;  but  the  robin  was 
a  good  Briton,  and  stayed  to  face  a  Northern 
winter  in  his  little  scarlet  coat.  The  trees  down 
near  the  shore  had  crisped  their  leaves  to  the 
windward  side,  and  curled  their  topmost  shoots 
into  shrivelled  points,  dry  and  brittle ;  but  the 
begonias  still  flamed  in  the  borders,  and  small 
yellow  chrysanthemums  made  a  brave  show  of 
colour  against  the  wind-riven  oaks. 

"  I  wish  there  wasn't  a  mist !  Oh,  I  wish  Jura 
wasn't  in  mist !"  said  Flora.  Already  it  seemed 
to  her  that  in  leaving  the  Highlands  she  was 
making  some  shameful  barter,  and  that  the  old 
hills  across  the  Loch  were  disapproving  and  re- 
fused to  say  good-bye  to  her.  The  omission 
smote  her  horribly.  By  a  not  difficult  transition 
of  thought,  she  hoped,  almost  longed,  that  Patter- 
son would  be  at  the  gate  when  the  coach  stopped  to 
pick  her  and  her  boxes  up,  to  bid  her  farewell  again. 

"  Even  Patterson  " — so  she  put  it  to  herself— 
"  is  part  of  it  all !  Oh,  what  is  it  makes  folks 
leave  home  ?" 

She  busied  herself  with  some  details  of  her 
packing,  wondering  anew  which  dresses  would 
do  for  London  and  which  should  be  left  behind. 
A  tweed  skirt,  smelling  of  peat,  which  had  been 
discarded  as  unsuitable,  was  taken  from  its  cup- 
board and  placed  with  the  rest  of  her  outfit  in  the 
trunk.  "  Maybe  I'll  long  for  the  very  smell  of  the 
North,"  she  thought,  and  the  prolonged  sniff 
which  she  gave  to  the  folds  of  her  dress  sounded 
too  much  like  a  sob  to  be  quite  enjoyable. 
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If  the  hills  of  Jura  would  only  come  out  and  say 
good-bye !  She  went  to  the  window  again,  and 
looked  over  the  level  sea  to  the  gull-haunted 
rocks  and  the  strip  of  white  sand  in  the  little  bay. 
All  was  peaceful  and  grey  and  quiet.  The  sheep 
fed  on  the  short  scented  grass  above  the  shore, 
while  to  southward  was  the  long  grey  road  to 
Langtown,  which  brought  few  travellers,  but  never 
an  ill  messenger  or  a  noisy  crowd.  Who  knew 
what  might  happen  before  she  saw  the  old  place 
again  ?  Would  she  find  merely  that  Isabella  had 
knitted  a  few  more  stockings,  and  that  she  and 
Janet  were  still  discussing  the  Church  question  in 
Scotland  ?  Or  would  some  great  upheaval  have 
come,  because  she,  Flora,  was  not  there  to  prevent 
it?  Nothing  happens  when  we  are  at  home. 
Years  of  experience  have  proved  that !  And  each 
day  may  be  faced  confidently ;  it  is  when  we  go 
away  that  the  awful  things  are  likely  to  come 
to  pass. 

Flora  began  to  have  presentiments ;  once  she 
nearly  adopted  the  desperate  remedy  of  saying 
she  was  ill  and  unable  to  leave,  and  then  she 
determined  not  to  give  in  to  any  nonsense,  and 
calling  herself  a  cruel,  hard,  thankless  woman,  she 
turned  resolutely  to  her  packing  again. 

Antidotes  are  almost  universally  prescribed  for 
every  form  of  excessive  feeling.  For  the  disease 
of  love  one  had  better  travel;  for  bereavement 
hard  work  is  recommended ;  for  shattered  hopes, 
a  good  dinner  and  a  glass  of  wine ;  for  religious 
doubts,  a  cold-water  bath  and  fresh  air ;  for  dis- 
appointment, a  bicycle  ride.  The  antidotes  are 
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successful,  as  a  rule.  The  trick  of  not  feeling  is 
a  national  merit  and  a  national  characteristic. 
Emotion  has  been  superseded  by  a  cheerful 
stoicism,  bordering  dangerously  near  upon  in- 
difference. And,  following  on  this,  the  thought 
obtrudes  itself,  is  suffering  wholly  bad  ?  Is  it 
always  well  to  take  chloroform  when  we  are  in 
pain  ?  Are  we  a  little  meaner  because  we  do  not 
feel? 

And  all  this  because  Flora  Anderson  is  packing 
her  trunks  too  briskly  in  order  to  cure  herself  of 
homesickness! 

Patterson  was  not  at  the  gate,  as  she  intended 
he  should  be.  It  is  possible  that  he  thought,  with 
the  awful  stupidity  of  a  man  in  such  matters,  that 
it  would  vex  her  if  he  were  to  come.  So  he 
remained  at  home  and  ate  his  breakfast  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  afterwards  drew  down  his 
Venetian  blinds  in  order  to  take  a  keek,  unseen, 
at  the  coach  as  it  went  past.  And  Flora,  seeing 
the  casement  thus  blindfolded,  said  to  herself: 
"  Still  in  bed,  and  not  caring  a  het !  Well,  I  don't 
mind !" 

She  waved  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  a  dozen 
friends  who  had  come  to  their  humble  doorways 
to  bid  her  good-bye,  and  when  the  coach  stopped 
to  pick  up  the  mail-bag  at  the  shop,  she  found 
herself  saying  sorrowfully :  "  Poor  things  !  they're 
away  to  London  too !" 

There  were  red  toadstools  here  and  there 
amongst  the  damp  mossy  grass  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  shrivelled  bracken  by  the  stone  dykes ; 
gulls  followed  the  ploughs  in  the  fields,  and  red 
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berries  flamed  on  the  wintering  hedges.  Never 
had  the  country  looked  so  dear,  and  never  had  the 
heart  of  Flora  Anderson  been  more  heavy ! 

The  danger  of  breaking  a  long  spell  of  associa- 
tion is  that  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  if  we  shall 
be  able  to  pick  it  up  again.  Given  all  outward 
circumstances  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been 
before,  we  are  still  not  quite  sure  of  ourselves. 
When  we  come  back  to  the  hills  they  will  not  be 
different,  but  shall  we  be  changed  ? 

The  big  red-funnelled  steamer  coming  grandly 
into  the  pier  at  Inchellen  was  usually  a  matter  of 
supreme  interest  to  our  traveller.  She  liked  to 
see  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  on  board,  and  would 
often  meet  a  friend  enjoying  a  da}^'s  trip  on  the 
steamer.  To-day  the  boat  was  unusually  empty, 
and,  having  shaken  hands  with  the  captain,  who 
said,  "  This  is  desertion,  Miss  Anderson ;  I  hear 
you  are  leaving  us  all  and  going  to  England," 
Flora  decided  that  she  was  unable  to  bear  a  last 
look  at  familiar  scenes.  She  went  below  and 
-endeavoured  to  console  herself  with  lunch,  but  the 
pea-soup  tasted  bitter,  with  some  salt  tears  in  it ; 
and  when  the  steward,  who  was  a  familiar  friend, 
said  to  her,  "  Do  you  wish  any  of  the  sawmon  ?" 
she  found  her  voice  scarcely  under  control  when 
she  replied,  "  No,  thank  you,  Wilson ;  I'm  not  for 
any." 

"  You've  made  a  poor  lunch,  Miss  Anderson," 
said  the  man  in  blue  cloth,  who  accepted  her  half- 
crown  for  the  meal ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
considered  that  the  coin  had  been  unprofitably 
•expended. 
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11  It's  just  been  a  waste  of  money,"  agreed  Flora 
sadly,  "but  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  swallow 
a  mouthful." 

When  she  came  on  deck  again  the  rain  had 
begun  to  descend  heavily,  and  the  captain,  a  big, 
damp  man,  with  a  red  beard  and  a  peaked  cap, 
stood  on  the  bridge  and  began  to  dump  his  brass 
bell.  A  sailor  on  the  lower  deck  threw  a  rope 
deftly  ashore,  and  a  pierman  in  thick  boots  hauled 
it  up  and  fastened  it  by  a  huge  loop  to  an  iron 
post  on  the  pier. 

Everything  to-day,  even  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstance, seemed  vivid,  and  was  stamping  itself 
upon  Flora's  memory.  She  knew  the  route  to 
Glasgow  well,  and  an  expedition  thither  had  ever 
been  one  of  the  royal  enjoyments  of  her  life ;  but 
to-day  she  felt  as  though  she  were  in  a  strange 
country,  and,  like  a  solitary  traveller,  taking  notes 
of  an  alien  race. 

A  pale-faced  woman,  with  a  silly-looking  husband 
and  a  large  family,  came  on  board.  Each  child 
except  the  youngest  —  a  baby  in  turkey-red 
cotton — got  a  vigorous  shove  from  its  mother 
as  he  or  she  came  down  the  gangway,  and 
each  came  on  board  with  rather  a  watery  smile 
on  its  face,  and  jumped  down  the  steps  of  the 
paddle-box.  One  of  the  little  boys,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  queer  sort  of  square  suit,  much  too 
long  in  the  sleeves,  took  the  last  three  steps  in 
a  single  jump,  and,  turning  round  after  this  feat, 
he  remarked  to  his  sister  next  in  age :  "  Ye  hen ! 
ye're  feared  to  jump  'hree  !" 

"  Hen  yersel' !"  said  the  sister  quite  good- 
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naturedly,  and  at  the  same  moment  each  received 
a  shove  from  the  mother,  who  came  behind  them, 
and  they  left  the  paddle-box  and  took  their  seats 
in  the  drizzling  rain  on  deck. 

The  captain  dumped  his  brass  bell  again,  and 
the  pierman  slipped  his  big  loop  of  rope  off  the 
quay  and  let  it  fall  with  a  great  splash  into  the 
water.  The  paddles  began  to  churn  up  the  water 
into  a  sort  of  hissing  green-white  foam,  and  the 
steamer  was  on  her  way  again. 

The  pale-faced  woman  sat  down  in  a  tired 
fashion  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  the  little 
boy  in  the  stiff  square  suit,  who  appeared  to  be 
called  Alec,  suddenly  rolled  off  his  seat  and 
remarked  :  "  I'm  for  the  neb  o'  the  boat";  and  his 
mamma  said  to  him  in  a  sing-song  voice  :  "  Ye'll 
get  what  ye're  warkin'  for  if  ye  daur  tae  stir  !" 

Flora,  even  in  a  mood  of  despondency,  always 
took  an  interest  in  her  fellow-men.  She  could 
make  friends  for  life  on  a  railway  journey,  and 
generally  received  confidences  from  casual  travel- 
ling companions.  She  began  to  watch  the  dreary 
little  family,  whose  lot  she  compared,  with  whole- 
some self-reproach,  with  her  own,  while  she 
longed  to  tell  the  woman  how  to  hold  the  baby. 

The  decks  were  now  so  hopelessly  wet  and 
sloppy  that  the  pale-faced  woman  left  the  camp- 
stool  where  she  was  sitting,  and  carried  two 
children,  while  she  shoved  the  rest  down  the 
companion  into  the  saloon.  Here  they  swarmed 
on  to  the  Utrecht  velvet  seat,  which  was  now 
pretty  well  filled  up  with  passengers  in  dripping 
waterproofs,  and,  kneeling  on  the  cushions, 
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they  watched  the  waves  through  the  blurred 
glasses  of  the  portholes.  The  atmosphere  was 
beginning  to  get  very  thick,  and  there  was  a 
nasty  swell  on.  A  kind  man,  evidently  a  belated 
English  tourist,  began  to  try  to  make  friends 
with  the  big  family  of  children.  He  drew  one  of 
the  little  boys  towards  him,  and  said  :  "  You  come 
here,  my  little  man,  and  I'll  show  you  my  big 
watch." 

The  child  looked  at  him  with  round  eyes,  and  a 
sister  in  ringlets,  called  Beh-la,  nudged  him,  and 
whispered  in  a  loud  voice :  "  The  man's  silly !" 
The  English  gentleman  seemed  put  out  by  this 
treatment,  but  he  persevered  in  his  attempt  at 
being  pleasant,  and  said  to  the  mother  of  the 
children :  "  You  have  rather  a  handful  here  !" 

She  remarked,  "The  children's  fine!" and  flushed 
as  she  spoke,  looking  as  though  she  had  been 
insulted. 

The  good-natured  man  then  beckoned  to  one  of 
the  little  girls,  called  Jaisie,  and  put  on  that  half- 
mysterious  expression  which  elderly  gentlemen 
often  believe  to  be  rather  effective  with  children — 
the  expression  which  says,  "  Ah  !  you  don't  know 
what  I've  got  here  to  give  you  I"  He  closed  one 
eye  and  beckoned  with  his  finger  quite  close  to 
his  nose,  and  Jaisie  advanced  slowly,  rubbing  one 
small  boot  against  the  other. 

"  Let  me  see  what  I  have  got  in  my  pocket," 
the  Englishman  said  to  the  little  girl,  whom  he 
had  lifted  on  to  his  knee.  He  produced  a  penny, 
and  Jaisie  accepted  it  solemnly  and  put  it  into 
her  mouth. 
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The  whole  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of 
the  parents  and  the  turkey-red  baby,  then  gathered 
round  the  gentleman  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  sort 
of  fearful  wonder. 

"  I  want  doon  !"  said  the  small  girl. 

Flora  watched  the  six  children  march  up  to  the 
grosset-wumman,  who  was  now  selling  apples, 
and  saw  them  begin  to  barter  with  her  for  her 
wares.  The  rain  was  ceasing,  and  the  pale-faced 
woman  collected  her  family  and  shoved  them  up 
the  companion.  Two  of  the  children  were  crying, 
and  a  small  boy  had  his  ears  boxed  for  throwing 
a  good  apple  at  a  seagull. 

"  Are  you  going  the  length  of  Gourock  ?"  said 
Flora  to  the  woman. 

"  Ay  ;  we're  oot  on  a  spree,"  she  replied. 

As  Gourock  was  approached  another  steamer 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  woman's  young  family 
burst  into  piercing  shrieks  and  hurrahs.  It  was 
the  first  sign  of  jollity  they  had  shown. 

"  Yon's  the  Vesta  !"  remarked  one  child,  screw- 
ing up  an  eye  and  looking  as  if  the  Vesta  belonged 
to  him. 

"Ye  big  fib!"  retorted  an  elder  brother;  "it's 
the  Gairloch"  and  they  came  to  blows  over  the 
matter. 

"  Haud  wee  Maggie  till  I  sort  thae  boys,"  said 
their  mother  to  her  husband. 

Flora  took  a  wee  boy  in  a  stiff  suit  on  her  knee, 
and  he  presently  fell  asleep.  He  was  a  vulgar- 
looking  child  with  an  untended  nose,  but  the 
feeling  of  his  confiding  arms  about  her  did  Flora 
good.  The  other  children  began  to  eat  crumbling 
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sweet  biscuits,  and  to  drink  milk  from  a  flat  green 
bottle,  choking  over  the  contents,  while  their 
mother  automatically  wiped  their  frocks  and 
jackets  with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dismal  scene  the  blind 
fiddler  began  to  play  reels,  and  managed  to  put 
so  much  pathos  into  them  that  the  very  gulls 
seemed  to  beat  their  wings  with  a  mournful 
rhythm  against  the  heavy  air.  Flora  held  the 
little  boy  closer  in  her  arms,  and,  rejoicing  in 
being  allowed  to  be  of  use,  she  carried  him  and 
assisted  two  other  children  to  disembark  when 
Gourock  was  reached.  The  silly  husband,  who 
had  obtained  some  refreshment  on  board  the 
boat,  took  short  tacks  across  the  pier,  mooring 
himself  occasionally  to  a  friendly  lamp-post  or 
gangway. 

"  We  are  takin'  oor  spree  late  this  year,"  he 
remarked  to  Miss  Anderson,  "  but  we've  had  a 
gran'  day — och  ay,  a  gran'  day !" 

"  Ay,  we  enjoy  it  when  once  wre're  hame," 
replied  his  wife.  She  took  the  little  boy  from 
Flora  where  their  ways  parted,  and  bade  her 
good-bye  with  a  few  awkward  thanks. 

"  You're  looking  like  as  if  you'd  like  to  get 
hame  yersel',"  she  said  sympathetically. 

"  Oh,  I  would  like  it,"  said  Flora,  "  but,  the  fool 
that  I  am,  I'm  going  the  other  road." 

Dinner  at  a  Glasgow  hotel  restored  Flora. 
She  knew  the  place  well ;  the  servants  and 
waiters  were  familiar  to  her.  An  old  fellow- 
student  saw  her  off  in  the  train,  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  fact  that  the  carriage  was 
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not  crowded  -and  that  she  had  a  comfortable 
sleeping-bunk. 

One  elderly  lady  shared  the  carriage  with 
Flora,  and  she  suggested  that,  as  they  both 
seemed  tired,  it  would  be  well  to  turn  out  the 
light  and  get  to  sleep  early.  She  seemed  a  nice 
quiet  woman,  and  the  two  agreed  to  have  a  cup 
of  tea  together  before  lying  down.  Over  this 
they  became  friendly,  as  was  Miss  Anderson's 
wont,  Flora  doing  most  of  the  talking,  and  the 
elderly  lady  replying  in  monosyllables.  She 
was  a  plain-featured  Scottish  woman,  with  soft 
grey  eyes  and  very  prominent  false  teeth.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  a  crimson  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  saying  she  was  afraid  the  sheets  might  be 
damp,  and  prepared  to  lie  down.  Flora  did  the 
same,  and  thoughtfully  turned  away  her  eyes 
when  her  companion  slipped  her  teeth  into  a 
tumbler  of  water. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Flora.  "  I  hope  you'll  sleep 
well." 

The  elderly  lady  still  sat  up  in  her  bunk,  her 
flannel  dressing-gown  about  her,  and  began  to 
take  down  and  detach  from  her  head  a  plait  of 
grey  hair.  She  unplaited  it  and  shook  it  out 
with  a  little  flicking  noise,  and  bestowed  it  under 
her  pillow.  Having  done  so,  she  began — some- 
what to  Flora's  surprise — to  speak,  although  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  do  so  with- 
out her  discarded  teeth. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  old  age  so  much,"  she  said, 
laying  herself  down  on  the  pillow,  "if  people 
wouldn't  pretend  that  it  had  its  compensations, 
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or,"  she  added,  "  if  they  would  allow  one  to  decay 
in  peace." 

The  words  sounded  like  a  dirge  in  Flora's  soul. 
The  vision  of  a  lonely  old  age  pressed  sore  upon 
her  in  her  new-found  solitude. 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  said  presently,  "  that 
people  are  happier  married  ?" 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  said  the  elderly 
woman,  "that  a  husband  was  something  of  a 
visitation,  but  I'm  not  married  myself." 

"  If  one  could  just  be  sure  of  getting  the  right 
one !"  said  Flora. 

"  You  may  wait  a  long  while  for  that,"  said  the 
elderly  woman.  "And,  for  my  own  part,  it  is 
not  perfection  I  would  want.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
marry  a  man  who  didn't  give  me  something  to 
wrestle  with." 

"  It's  not  wrestling  I  mind,"  said  Flora ;  "  it's 
silliness." 

"There  are  worse  things  than  silliness,"  re- 
sponded the  voice  in  the  dark;  "the  silly  ones 
make  poor  lovers,  but  good  husbands." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Flora,  "  that  you  limit 
your  chances  if  you  wait  too  long  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  say,"  said  the  elderly  woman, 
and  added  diffidently ;  "  I've  had  no  experience 
myself." 

When  Flora  arrived  in  London  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  go  to  a  telegraph-office,  from 
whence  she  wired  to  her  Aunt  Janet :  "  Arrived 
safely  ;  quite  well.  Kind  regards  to  Patterson." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BEATRICE'S  only  disappointment  with  London 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  she  could  get  no 
"  nearer  things "  than  Bramham  Gardens.  But 
Matthew  Anderson  drew  a  definite,  if  arbitrary, 
line  round  the  modern  Babylon.  Its  burning 
iniquity  was  hottest  in  Park  Lane,  but  cooled 
into  long  points  of  radiation  extending  to  Clap- 
ham,  which  was  nearly  innocuous,  and  to 
Bramham  Gardens,  which  was  warm,  but  not 
dangerous. 

Flora  admired  immensely  her  younger  cousin's 
manner  of  receiving  her,  and  was  duly  impressed 
by  it.  There  was  a  way  in  which  Beatrice  bent 
her  long  figure  from  the  knees  and  kissed  her 
under  her  hat  which  had  something  more  elegant 
and  splendid  about  it  than  plain  and  ordinary 
stooping.  There  was  something  about  her  whole 
attitude  which  to  Flora's  mind  suggested  silk 
foundations  and  refinement.  Maggie  still  seemed 
rather  unsettled,  and  she  betrayed  a  tone  of 
apology  towards  London,  almost  as  if  she  had 
entered  the  place  without  a  ticket  of  admission. 
She  said  she  had  some  difficulty  in  making  herself 
understood  in  shops,  and  complained  that  prices 
were  high. 
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Beatrice  was  very  sweet  and  affectionate,  albeit 
her  manner  was  somewhat  touched  with  the  lofti- 
ness which  is  so  soon  acquired  in  the  Metropolis. 
Flora  had  it  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  ask 
with  interest  how  she  and  her  family  were  getting 
on  in  society,  but  she  checked  her  rash  speech 
when  she  heard  the  girl  explain  that  Scottish 
county  people  were  always  welcome  in  London. 

"  We  are  only  semi-county,"  said  Maggie,  cling- 
ing nervously  to  the  truth. 

"  I  don't  recognize  these  little  social  distinc- 
tions," said  Beatrice  imperturbably  and  in  a  very 
English  fashion.  Her  accent,  the  special  product 
of  a  year  at  a  finishing  school  in  England,  was 
laid  heavily  upon  the  accumulated  Scotticisms 
of  many  generations ;  but  the  effect  was  fine, 
especially  when  she  spoke  through  her  nose. 

The  house  in  South  Kensington  was  admirably 
furnished.  Its  carpets  were  soft  and  thick, 
and  its  wall-papers  were  of  the  best  texture 
and  newest  design.  Flora,  who  was  a  young 
woman  of  some  discernment,  kept  a  keen  eye 
open  for  impressions  of  the  capital,  and  made 
some  mental  notes  during  her  residence  there. 
South  Kensington,  it  appeared  to  her,  was 
solid,  and  solidity  appealed  to  her,  as  it  did 
to  all  the  Anderson  family.  Even  Beatrice's 
simple  bedroom  had  nothing  poor  about  it. 
Some  disappointment  she  could  not  help  feeling 
in  the  fact  that  ladies  in  this  district  still  paid 
their  own  house-books,  and  bought  a  cloth 
morning  dress  every  autumn  and  something 
trimmed  with  velvet  for  Sundays.  Flora  had 
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expected  a  wider  life.  She  began,  as  time  went 
on,  to  divide  up  the  capital  into  a  little  map  of  her 
own,  and  decided  that  the  various  divisions  were 
so  different,  and  had  their  characteristics  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place  to  colour  them  differently  in  her 
carefully-drawn  map.  Chelsea,  she  decided,  as 
she  apprehended  its  chief  distinctions,  meant 
sham  panelling  in  the  dining-room,  picture-hats, 
fumed  oak,  art  magazines,  and  no  church.  She 
had  an  idea  that  the  shade  of  it  was  grey-green, 
and  she  thought  she  would  have  preferred  a 
colour  which  honestly  showed  the  dirt  more. 
Of  Queen's  Gate  she  made  the  following  rapid 
jottings :  "  Regular  church-goers,  Jackson's  Te 
Deum ;  long  mourning,  widows  perform  suttee ; 
father  in  the  city;  family  landau;  sons  marry 
early."  Bayswater: "  Omnibuses, silkette,moirette, 
flannelette — most  things  an  admixture  of  cotton — 
and  parlourmaids  in  the  dining-room."  Mayfair 
(seen  from  a  distance) :  "  Probably  very  wicked  ; 
High  Church ;  shining  panels  to  the  carriages ; 
dinner  at  8.30 — a  bad  sign — smart,  but  not  always 
comfortable ;  maids  and  footmen  (mem. :  were 
these  things  always  paid  for  ?) ;  blue  blopd  and  new 
blood  (a  strange  mixture  !) ;  profligate  prosperity 
and  genteel  pinching,  but  on  the  whole  a  place  to 
approach  reverently."  The  Cadogan  Estate  and 
the  Sloane  Street  girl :  "  Flowers  in  white  pokes 
on  Saturday  mornings ;  becoming  hats ;  frequent 
marriages  ;  warm  furs  and  smiles  ;  red  brick  and 
pleasant  conventionality ;  novels  that  may  be  left 
on  the  drawing-room  table." 
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There  seemed  in  London  to  be  more  time  for 
making  this  sort  of  observation  than  Flora  had 
anticipated ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Beatrice 
may  have  felt  a  thrill  of  disappointment  that  so 
far  their  circle  of  friends  was  very  small,  and 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  old  acquaintances 
whom  they  had  known  at  Clydebank.  But  Beatrice 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  never  admit  a  failure. 
Her  engagements  might  be  few,  and  evenings  at 
home  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception;  but 
Beatrice  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  London ! 
What  girl  from  Scotland  would  dream  of  such 
a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Southerners  !  From  the 
first,  Beatrice  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  if  not 
in  some  measure  a  Queen  of  Society,  and  if  her 
throne  and  her  sceptre  were  not  conspicuously 
obvious  as  yet,  that  simply  meant  that  the  throne 
and  the  sceptre  had  been  delayed  in  their  transit, 
and  so  far  had  not  arrived.  Beatrice  was  superb 
in  spite  of  her  limitations,  and  superb  she  intended 
to  remain. 

"  London  is  rather  a  treadmill,"  she  remarked 
to  her  country  cousin,  who,  of  course,  had  no 
idea  that  the  poor  child  had  been  out  to  but  one 
party  that  week,  and  that  she  was  longing  with 
all  her  heart  to  go  to  some  of  the  balls  and  dinners 
which  she  so  diligently  read  about  in  the  news- 
papers. 

However  slowly  invitations  came  in,  Beatrice 
remained  true  to  her  adopted  role  of  being  a 
wearied  woman  of  the  world.  "Do  you  mind 
doing  a  few  crushes  ?"  she  said  to  Flora  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  a  languid  manner ;  and  the  carriage 
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being  ordered,  the  two  girls  went  to  a  tea-party 
and  a  morning  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

"Are  you  going  anywhere  to-night  ?"  said  Flora. 

"  No,  thank  goodness  I"  said  Beatrice ;  and 
added,  "An  occasional  evening  at  home  is  such 
a  treat !" 

On  Sunday  they  went  to  a  "  High  "  church — for 
the  sake  of  the  music.  Maggie  and  her  father, 
who  had  been  to  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  Pont  Street, 
joined  them  afterwards,  and  the  little  party  took 
a  turn  in  the  Park  before  going  homewards  to 
indulge  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbatical  sirloin 
with  dessert  afterwards.  Matthew  Anderson  con- 
sidered the  one  o'clock  stroll  to  be  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  you  might 
forget  the  sermon  you  had  just  been  hearing  if 
you  plunged  immediately  afterwards  into  the 
whirlpool  of  society.  But  the  morning  was  bright 
and  sunny.  Beatrice  was  urgent  in  her  wish  to 
take  a  walk,  and  Flora  clinched  the  matter  by 
saying :  "  I'm  sure,  uncle,  it  is  not  a  bit  worse 
than  taking  a  stroll  along  the  esplanade  at  Clyde- 
bank  after  the  church  has  scailed." 

At  the  outset  the  unsophisticated  Flora  had 
believed  that  she  and  Beatrice  might  walk  in  the 
Park  alone,  and  thus  avoid  being  an  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  so  scrupulous  an  observer  of  the 
Sabbath  as  Matthew.  But  Beatrice  insisted  upon 
a  rigid  chaperonage.  The  four  walked  solemnly 
on  the  gravel  pathway  which  Beatrice  called  the 
"correct  bit,"  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Matthew 
pleaded  that  it  would  be  sunnier  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  that  they  would  not  get  the  un- 
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pleasant  dripping  from  the  trees,  his  daughter  was 
firm  upon  the  subject.  Nevertheless  a  world- 
weariness  overcame  her  as  soon  as  people  began  to 
move  homewards,  and,  recollecting  how  burden- 
some society  was,  Beatrice  exclaimed  :  "  Could  not 
we  get  away  from  all  these  people  somewhere  ?" 
And  Maggie  prosaically  replied  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  be  getting  home  now,  or 
Phoebe  would  be  late  in  starting  for  her  Sunday 
afternoon  out. 

No  callers  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  Beatrice 
explained  this  by  saying  that  her  father  had  not 
yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  allow 
his  daughters  to  receive  on  Sundays  or  not. 

Matthew's  feeling  towards  London  was  a  re- 
sentful one.  The  humble,  dismal  man  had  perhaps 
hardly  guessed  how  much  he  would  miss  being  a 
person  of  importance  until  he  came  to  London. 
At  one  time  his  Socialistic  tendencies  had  been 
so  strong  that  he  had  objected  to  his  men  in  the 
yard  touching  their  caps  to  him.  Now  he  was 
realizing  that  not  even  the  omnibus-driver  who 
took  him  to  the  City  every  morning  knew  him  by 
sight.  The  uncaring  world  of  London  provoked 
him  by  its  indifference.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  impress  his  identity  upon  it.  The  eminent 
head  of  the  firm  of  Anderson  and  Sons,  Ship- 
builders, Clydebank,  seemed  to  escape  notice  in 
London.  Matthew's  irritability  took  the  form  of 
doubting  the  existence  of  most  people's  bank- 
accounts.  When  he  heard  his  niece  comment,  with 
the  interest  of  a  child,  on  the  beautiful  houses 
which  she  saw,  or  the  carriages,  with  their  glitter- 
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ing  harness  and  high-stepping  horses  and  well- 
dressed  occupants,  Matthew  would  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  bitter  dejection :  "  Are  these  things  paid 
for?  How  many  horses  that  we  see  in  the  Park 
to-day  have  been  paid  for  ?  How  many  servants 
get  their  wages  ?" 

" Awful!"  said  Flora,  as  the  iniquity  of  the 
great  City  burst  upon  her. 

Even  Matthew  was  beginning  to  look  to  Beatrice 
as  the  champion  of  the  family,  who  would  show 
the  world  that  the  Andersons  were  not  to  be  put 
upon;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  " father's  right 
hand  "  was  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Beatrice  was  the  one  chosen  for  walks  in  the  Park 
or  a  drive  up  Bond  Street,  when  Mr.  Anderson 
got  away  from  the  City  early. 

Usefulness  is  not  a  showy  virtue,  and  even 
a  good  man  like  Mr.  Matthew  Anderson  may 
reasonably  feel  that  homely  virtues  are  best  at 
home.  Maggie  was  beginning  to  look  older,  and 
Gordon  more  than  once  said  that  she  must  have 
some  fun  some  day. 

Flora  herself  was  beginning  to  feel  that  her 
preconceived  notion  of  London  was  not  the  correct 
one.  Truth  to  tell,  she  had  expected  a  life  more 
daringly  wicked  than  that  which  was  actually 
presented  to  her.  Flora's  unsophisticated  mind 
had  pictured  London  as  a  place  where  you  hailed 
hansoms  in  a  lordly  fashion,  dined  at  restaurants, 
and  guarded  your  soul  with  difficulty  from  the 
snares  of  the  Devil.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
place  in  which  to  stay  indoors  nursing  two  invalids 
through  many  weeks  of  influenza !  But,  alas  i 
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Flora's  first  glimpse  of  the  Capital  was  to  be 
through  the  depressing  medium  of  poultices  and 
doctor's  visits,  closed  windows  and  large  fires, 
and  a  prevailing  odour  of  eucalyptus  oil. 

Matthew  Anderson  was  the  first  to  be  aware 
of  pains  in  his  back  and  feverishness  and  cold  in 
his  head.  He  "  kept  his  bed  "  from  the  moment 
of  the  first  symptom  showing  itself,  and  went 
through  a  long,  simple,  straightforward  course 
of  the  prevailing  complaint.  Under  influenza 
Matthew  became  brighter  and  more  cheerful,  as 
job  may  have  done  when  he  realized  that  his 
long-expected  ill-fortune  had  at  last  overtaken 
him.  With  Matthew  the  most  tragic  event  was 
simply  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  He  always 
foresaw  disaster,  and  no  doubt  this  helped  him 
towards  a  feeling  of  resignation  when  the  mis- 
fortune actually  arrived.  He  enjoyed  his  doctor's 
visits,  and  was  interested  in  reading  the  prescrip- 
tions which  were  made  out  for  him ;  and  the  long 
days  which  he  passed  in  a  large  mahogany  bed, 
heavily  draped  with  woollen  curtains,  gave  him 
ample  time  for  lugubrious  meditations  such  as  he 
loved  to  indulge  in.  He  believed  (and  said  many 
times)  that  he  did  not  expect  to  rise  from  his  bed 
of  sickness  again,  but  he  found  little  to  regret  on 
looking  back  at  his  long  and  respectable  career. 
He  faced  his  end  calmly,  with  an  ingenuous  faith 
which  looked  forward  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  as 
to  a  meeting  of  a  Board  of  Directors  who  would 
handsomely  reward  him  for  his  faithful  services. 

Maggie  nursed  him  devotedly.  Her  sincere 
piety  and  self-effacing  goodness  took  the  form 
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of  working  so  hard  and  doing  so  much  more 
than  her  strength  allowed,  that  when  she  broke 
down,  as  she  was  bound  to  do,  the  troubles  of  her 
family  were  increased  fourfold  by  having  to  nurse 
her  through  a  complicated  and  dangerous  attack 
of  illness. 

From  the  first  it  had  been  decided  that  Beatrice, 
young  and  beautiful  and  with  the  world  before 
her,  should  be  defended  from  the  risk  of  infection 
by  leaving  home  as  soon  as  her  family  was  stricken 
down  by  influenza.  Maggie  suggested  that  she 
should  go  to  the  aunts,  but  Flora  could  see  quite 
plainly  that  this  would  make  a  regrettable  hiatus 
in  the  young  lady's  scheme  of  life  in  London,  with 
its  many  opportunities  and  its  constant  demands. 

11  It  just  comes  to  this,"  said  practical  Flora. 
"  If  you  go  back  to  Scotland  now,  you  perhaps 
won't  be  able  to  return  until  after  Easter,  and 
then  the  season  will  be  beginning,  and  you  won't 
be  a  bit  forrader  than  when  you  started." 

"  The  social  life  of  London  does  not  particularly 
appeal  to  me,"  said  Beatrice.  "  It's  more  its  in- 
tellectuality and  the  literature  and  the  art  in  it 
which  I  appreciate,  and  these  things  I  am  able  to 
enjoy  at  any  time." 

This  was  one  of  those  statements  which 
Beatrice's  family  not  only  allowed  her  to  make, 
but  honoured  her  for  making.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  without  any  feeling  of  surprise  that  when 
Mrs.  Lushington  proposed  carrying  her  off  to  the 
happy  home  in  Lancaster  Gate  for  a  prolonged 
visit  while  the  influenza  lasted,  they  heard  Beatrice 
unhesitatingly  accept  the  invitation. 
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1  It's  providential !"  said  Flora  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  sympathetic  heart.  Beatrice's  yearnings 
after  the  higher  life  were  discounted  by  her 
prosaic  cousin.  "  You  will  get  into  a  delightful 
set  at  Mrs.  Lushington's,"  she  went  on,  "and 
you'll  see  people  in  an  intimate  way  which 
perhaps  you  could  hardly  expect  to  do,  during 
the  first  few  months  at  least,  if  you  were  in  your 
own  home." 

"I  always  feel,"  said  Beatrice,  "that  Mrs. 
Lushington,  although  she  is  so  kind,  is  dis- 
criminating." 

"And  you  have  such  personality,  Beatrice," 
said  Flora  admiringly.  "  I  think  you  would 
always  stand  out  in  people's  minds,  and  never 
get  lost  in  a  crowd,  as  it  were.  You  should  find 
out  who  you  like,  and  ask  them  to  come  and  call 
upon  you  as  soon  as  you  are  back  at  home,  and 
then,  later,  when  we  are  all  well  again,  you  ought 
to  persuade  your  father  to  give  some  dinner- 
parties to  establish  you." 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  family  of 
Anderson  were  fully  restored  to  strength. 
Maggie's  illness  at  one  time  looked  serious,  and 
when  she  was  well  enough  to  be  moved  Flora 
took  her  to  Torquay  for  a  change  of  air.  Flora 
herself,  who  seemed  to  be  immune  from  sickness 
of  any  sort,  escaped  infection.  "  I  never  seem  to 
have  time  for  illness,"  she  said  to  the  doctor,  who 
congratulated  her  on  her  escape,  "although  I 
believe,  if  the  opportunity  arrived,  I  should  rather 
like  to  break  down  now  and  again,  and  have  a  fine 
long  time  in  bed." 

ii 
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"  It  would  give  you  opportunity  for  serious 
thought,  Flora,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  in  which  I 
am  afraid  you  do  not  indulge  often  enough." 

"  It  would  give  me  opportunity,"  replied  Flora, 
in  her  literal  way ;  "  but  I  never  remember  an 
occasion  when  I  kept  my  bed  that  I  wasn't 
thinking  all  the  time  what  they  were  going  to 
give  me  to  eat." 

She  took  Maggie  and  the  nurse  down  to  the 
sunny  health-resort,  where  they  determined  to 
spend  a  month,  and  there  immediately  made  at 
least  a  score  of  friends,  all  of  whose  personal 
histories  she  heard  within  a  few  hours  of  making 
their  acquaintance,  and  all  of  whom  wrote  long 
letters  to  her  after  her  return  home.  She  con- 
stituted herself  nurse  to  half  the  invalids  in  the 
place,  and  gathered  gossip  as  a  reaping-machine 
gathers  corn,  binding  it  in  bundles  afterwards 
and  bringing  it  in  sheaves  to  offer  at  Maggie's 
sofa  in  the  evening.  Maggie  hoped  it  wasn't  all 
true,  but  found  it  reviving.  No  one  ever  felt  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world  who  had  Flora  as  a 
nurse ! 

When,  after  Easter,  the  whole  family  returned 
to  the  cleaned,  garnished,  and  disinfected  house 
in  South  Kensington,  there  was  a  fresh  stir  in  the 
air,  and  pink  blossoms  were  on  all  the  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  Park.  The  Andersons  were  restored 
to  health,  the  trees  were  budding,  the  season  was 
beginning,  and  Beatrice  had  come  grandly  into 
her  own  proper  place  in  the  world.  Beatrice  had 
advanced ;  Beatrice,  with  the  admiring  Lushing- 
tons  as  a  guarantee,  had  been  accepted  uncon- 
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ditionally  by  their  large  circle  of  friends.  Beatrice 
had  a  wonderful  wardrobe  of  the  latest  gowns ; 
Beatrice  knew  the  tone  of  London  by  heart.  The 
cards  which  began  rapidly  to  fill  the  card-tray 
belonged  to  Beatrice's  friends,  and  the  many  notes 
which  she  received  were  crested,  perfumed,  and 
sometimes  even  coroneted,  or  else  they  had  the 
address  printed  so  large  upon  them  that  they 
looked  smart.  Beatrice's  mornings  were  taken 
up  in  sitting  at  her  desk  answering  invitations. 
She  was  always  out  to  tea,  and  frequently  to 
dinner.  Maggie  was  instructed  to  leave  Gordon's 
card  as  well  as  her  father's  everywhere.  The 
world  of  London  began  to  boil  up  briskly,  and 
the  family  of  Anderson  in  Bramham  Gardens 
began  to  feel  its  joyful  bubbling  all  around  them. 

The  weather  was  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  even 
Matthew's  heavy  step  seemed  to  grow  lighter  in  the 
joyous  spring  sunshine ;  and  if  Maggie  still  was 
quiet  and  apparently  out  of  spirits,  that  could 
easily  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  influenza. 

Gordon  was  in  his  usual  high  good-humour. 
His  hat  was  glossier  and  his  cheeks  were  pinker 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Maggie  thought 
he  grew  handsomer  every  day,  while  Beatrice,  who 
was  more  in  his  confidence,  had  it  hinted  to  her  by 
the  youth  that  he  was  in  love,  without,  however, 
having  the  name  of  the  lady  divulged. 

This  was  a  tremendous  piece  of  news,  and 
Beatrice  began  eagerly  to  guess  who  she  could 
possibly  be. 

"  I  hope  she  is  a  nice  girl,"  she  said,  and  felt  that 
the  answer  was  bound  to  be  satisfactory.  Gordon 
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was  not  likely  to  throw  himself  away,  and  he  was 
as  exclusive  as  herself  in  his  tastes. 

"She  is  just  the  nicest  girl  in  London!"  said 
Gordon,  putting  on  that  mysterious  air  which 
invites  further  questions. 

He  was  sitting  in  -the  drawing-room  with  his 
sister,  and,  having  disturbed  her  considerably  by 
his  half-confidences,  he  flung  himself  back  on 
some  clean  muslin  cushion-covers  on  the  sofa 
and  smiled  self-consciously. 

"  Do  I  know  her  ?"  asked  his  sister. 

"  Yes,  you  certainly  know  her !"  said  Gordon, 
chuckling  in  a  provoking  manner  and  refusing  to 
say  any  more. 

His  last  remark  gave  no  manner  of  information 
to  the  young  lady  of  many  friends  to  whom  it 
was  spoken ;  it  might  be  almost  any  one  of  her 
numerous  acquaintances.  She  and  Gordon  some- 
times went  to  balls  together,  but  she  had  not 
noticed  him  paying  particular  attention  to  anyone. 

"  Don't  tell  Maggie,"  said  Gordon  importantly, 
"  until  the  thing  is  mfcre  settled ;  it  would  only 
upset  her." 

*'  Then  I  shall  certainly  tell  Flora  and  ask  her 
to  guess  !"  said  Beatrice,  who  knew  her  brother 
sufficiently  well  to  believe  that  a  little  teasing 
would  be  acceptable.  "  We  will  find  out  between 
us!" 

"  Bar  sells,"  said  Gordon,  "  it  has  gone  pretty 
deep  with  me,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  chaffed." 

Beatrice  said  in  a  very  sisterly  and  delightful 
manner  that  she  knew  no  one  was  good  enough 
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for  Gordon,  and  that  she  always  meant  to  be 
jealous  of  his  wife  ;  and  then  she  ran  upstairs 
and  knocked  at  her  cousin's  door. 

"  Flora,  may  I  come  in  ?  I've  a  great  piece  of 
news  for  you !  Gordon  is  in  love  with  somebody, 
and  I  should  think,  from  the  way  he  talks,  that 
they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  engaged." 

11  Havers !"  said  Flora,  "  the  lad  is  but  twenty- 
two  1" 

11  Heaps  of  men  in  the  upper  classes  marry  at 
that  age,"  said  Beatrice ;  "  and,  after  all,  one  can't 
help  knowing  that  Gordon  is  rather  a  good  match." 

"  A  match,"  said  Flora,  "  is  very  like  a  quarrel 
— it  takes  two  to  make  it !" 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  quite  realize,"  quoth 
Beatrice  a  trifle  resentfully,  "  that  Gordon  is 
grown  up." 

Flora  relented,  and  began  to  speak  more 
seriously  of  the  proposed  alliance.  "  Is  it  any- 
one you  know  ?"  she  said,  rightly  believing  that 
hints  had  been  given  by  the  enamoured  young 
man.  * 

"  Yes,  I  know  her,  Gordon  says,  but  that's  not 
much  help  in  the  way  of  finding  out  anything — 
I  have  so  many  friends." 

"  Do  I  know  her  ?"  continued  Flora,  narrowing 
down  the  area  of  possibilities  at  once. 

"  Yes,  Gordon  says  you  know  her." 

"  Does  Maggie  know  her  ?" 

"  He  said  so." 

"  Then  it's  Miss  Dundas  !"  said  Flora. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Miss  DUNDAS,  meanwhile,  was  wondering  why 
Mr.  Gair  did  not  propose  to  her.  Most  men 
proposed  to  her,  but  Mr.  Gair  not  only  seemed 
to  have  his  affections  well  in  hand,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  be  ill-tempered.  Now,  considering 
that  sweetness  of  disposition  was  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  virtues 
which  he  possessed,  this  lapse  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gair  was  not  only  disappointing,  but  somewhat 
unattractive.  He  began  to  call  oftener  than  usual 
at  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  but  evidently 
his  visits  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting everything  that  Miss  Dundas  said. 
This  amused  the  young  lady,  who  knew  this 
phase  of  love-making  perfectly  well.  Her  own 
disposition  inclining  her  to  cheerfulness,  she  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  sulking  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gair.  So  while  Jim  growled  Jean  smiled. 
This  was  irritating,  and  perhaps  Miss  Dundas 
intended  that  it  should  be  so.  She  danced  night 
after  night  at  balls  with  the  utmost  enjoyment, 
rode  her  horses  in  the  Park  in  the  mornings,  was 
admired  everywhere  and  made  love  to  in  most 
places,  and  even  flirted  a  little,  when  she  thought 
Jim  was  looking  at  her.  This  treatment  of  the 
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young  man  may  have  been  good  for  him,  but  it 
was  not  pleasant.  Mr.  Gair  began  to  grow  morose. 
He  used  to  watch  Miss  Dundas  at  dances,  and 
failed  to  hear  what  his  partners  said  to  him ;  he 
saw  her  at  theatres,  and  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  Play;  and  he  went  to  church  in  order 
to  see  a  bit  of  her  cheek  and  her  yellow  hair 
against  the  grey  of  a  stone  pillar  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  After  morning 
service  he  invariably  met  Miss  Dundas,  and 
suggested  seeing  her  safely  home  across  St. 
James's  Park.  On  Sundays  Miss  Dundas  was 
always  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  ;  something  of 
the  soberness  and  sweetness  of  the  service  seemed 
to  hang  about  her,  even  after  she  had  left  the 
church,  and  on  the  homeward  walks  together 
there  was  a  little  touch  of  seriousness  in  her  face, 
which  became  her  charmingly.  She  used  to  let 
Jim  carry  her  Prayer-Book,  and  the  strolls  in  St. 
James's  Park  became  longer.  Many  people,  doubt- 
less, have  proved  how  impossible  it  is  to  pass  the 
birds  on  the  sheet  of  ornamental  water  in  the 
Park  on  a  sunny  morning  in  May  without  pausing 
to  watch  them.  Even  those  who  travel  alone  may 
find  the  time  pass  pleasantly  and  quickly  in  so 
doing.  Miss  Dundas  loved  the  birds,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  pretend  she  knew  most  of  them 
by  sight,  and  to  call  them  by  ridiculous  names  of 
her  own  choosing.  She  used  to  lean  her  elbows 
on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  bridge,  and  put  her 
chin  between  her  two  gloved  hands,  and  talk 
nonsense  about  them.  And  Jim  always  stood 
beside  her,  and  allowed  himself,  as  a  treat,  every 
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Sunday  to  imagine  that  he  and  she  were  husband 
and  wife  taking  a  walk  together.  During  the 
week  that  vision  used  to  torment  him,  to  the 
spoiling  of  his  temper  and  the  vexing  of  his  soul ; 
but  on  Sundays,  when  he  submitted  to  the  joy  of 
it,  it  answered  very  well  to  descriptions  that  have 
been  given  of  Paradise  by  people  who  seem  to 
know  the  place, 

It  hardly  rained  all  that  summer — never  on 
Sundays.  Miss  Dundas  altered  her  luncheon- 
hour  to  two  o'clock,  and  was  sometimes  late. 
Mrs.  Colquhoun  suggested  having  nothing  but 
cold  things  for  Sunday  luncheon,  and  Miss 
Dundas  agreed.  She  even  said  upon  one  occa- 
sion that  she  hoped  no  one  would  wait  for  her 
when  she  was  delayed.  (But  that  was  much  later.) 

At  present  Miss  Dundas  was  puzzled.  She 
had  begun  by  being  amused.  Mr.  Gair's  love,  to 
a  person  of  her  wide  experience,  was  a  very  self- 
evident  affair.  She  felt  grateful  to  him  for  not 
having  proposed  to  her  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  acquaintance.  But  there  was  moderation 
in  all  things ! 

Miss  Dundas  was  one  of  those  happy  persons 
who  never  make  difficulties,  and  she  found  it 
impossible  to  see  them  when  they  had  been 
most  carefully  manufactured  by  other  people.  It 
seemed  to  her,  for  instance,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  course  of  true  love  which  ran  perfectly  smoothly 
it  was  her  own  and  Jim  Gair's.  "Jim  must  be 
a  perfect  donkey" — so  this  highly-educated  young 
woman  put  the  matter  to  herself — "not  to  see 
with  half  an  eye  that  I  care  for  him." 
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If  he  was  going  to  let  her  fortune  stand  in  his 
way  and  be  silly  about  it,  Miss  Dundas  deter- 
mined that  she  would  not  have  much  patience 
with  him  !  Why,  bless  the  man  !  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  couldn't  propose  to 
a  poor  girl  and  wouldn't  propose  to  a  rich  one, 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him  ?  For  nearly 
a  whole  hour  in  bed  one  Sunday  morning  Miss 
Dundas  contemplated  going  to  a  different  church 
from  the  one  she  usually  attended,  and  thus  signi- 
fying her  displeasure.  But,  in  the  first  place,  she 
never  by  any  chance  punished  anyone ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  she  was  longing  to  see  Jim 
Gair;  and,  in  the  third  place,  she  was  going  to 
get  up  this  very  moment — if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion— and  put  on  her  prettiest  hat  and  walk  to 
St.  Margaret's.  Mrs.  Colquhoun  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  had  left  home  much  earlier  to  go  to 
the  Oratory.  It  was  a  glorious  spring  morning, 
and  Miss  Dundas  revelled  in  the  thought  that 
she  was  taking  out  her  parasol  for  the  first  time. 
The  sun  was  hot ;  London  looked  beautiful,  and 
she  loved  every  stone  of  it ;  and  she  was  going 
to  meet  Jim  coming  out  of  church. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jim  was  not  there. 

Miss  Dundas  was  in  time  for  lunch.  She  even 
said  that  the  meal  was  late,  and  that  she  must 
speak  about  it.  In  the  afternoon  she  remarked 
that  she  "  could  not  stand  callers,"  and  she 
went  to  the  Zoo  with  Mrs.  Colquhoun.  In  the 
evening  she  told  that  lady  that  she  felt  seriously 
out  of  temper,  and  described  her  symptoms 
graphically. 
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Mrs.  Colquhoun  asked  with  concern  what  was 
the  matter. 

"I  am,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "contemplating 
giving  the  whole  of  my  fortune  to  the  next 
deserving  beggar  whom  I  meet — not  because 
I  love  the  beggar,  nor  because  he  is  deserving, 
but  because  money  is  really  a  bad  thing,  which 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have 
often  heard  people  say  the  same  thing,  and  now 
I  have  proved  that  it  is  true." 

"  You  couldn't  do  without  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Colquhoun  sagely. 

"  I  admit  that,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  and  what 
I  really  mean  is  that  it  is  an  overestimated  thing. 
If  you  have  it,  it  is  all  right  and  very  pleasant ; 
but  that  it  should  make  any  real  difference  to 
people's  happiness  is  absurd." 

"  Some  day,"  said  gentle  little  Mrs.  Colquhoun, 
"  I  believe  we  shall  look  back  upon  this  age  of 
ours  from  another  plane,  and  wonder  what  this 
frenzy  about  money  really  meant." 

"  And  it  is  all  so  contradictory,"  said  Miss 
Dundas,  who  was  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  "  You 
ask  a  man  what  he  wants  money  for,  and  he  tells 
you  it  is  because  if  he  had  it  he  need  not  work, 
and  then  he  spends  his  whole  life  working  in 
order  that  he  need  not  work.  Or,  again,  you  ask 
him  why  he  wants  money,  and  he  says  it  means 
absence  from  care,  and  then  he  loads  himself  with 
care  in  order  that  he  may  not  care  !" 

"  You  are  becoming  philosophic,  Jeannie,"  said 
Mrs.  Colquhoun. 

"  I  am  sure  that  when  I  become   really  bad- 
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tempered — I  mean  unbearable — it  will  take  the 
form  of  being  philosophic.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
should  ever  fly  into  rages,  but  I  could  revenge 
myself  by  talking  until  people  were  bored  to 
death  with  me.  Or  I  might  even  preach  to  people 
— bad  temper  sometimes  takes  that  form." 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  sermon  this  morning  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  in  order  to  distract  her 
young  friend's  thoughts. 

"  Excellent !"  said  Miss  Dundas,  with  enthusiasm. 
"At  least,  I  don't  think  I  listened  much.  Mrs. 
Colquhoun,  I  must  tell  you  another  idiotic  thing 
about  money.  People  seem  to  think  it  is  you, 
instead  of  only  something  belonging  to  you! 
They  think  Miss  Dundas  the  heiress  must  be 
something  quite  different  from  Miss  Dundas. 
Now,  that's  not  only  silly  :  it's  vulgar  !" 

"  We  live  in  a  vulgar  age,"  said  Mrs.  Colquhoun, 
without  much  originality. 

"  I  often  wonder  what  would  happen,"  Miss 
Dundas  went  on,  "  if  we  all  went  about  in  masks 
and  had  no  names — not  even  a  number  belonging 
to  us,  but  were  just  simply  human  beings.  The 
only  time  I  ever  tried  to  write  a  play  it  was  all 
about  that ;  but  I  got  into  hopeless  confusion 
before  the  end  of  the  last  act.  You  see,  logically 
considered,  one  must  admit  that  everybody  would 
be  much  wickeder  if  they  hadn't  a  face  or  a 
name." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  sounds  a  little  cynical,"  said 
Mrs.  Colquhoun. 

"  Doesn't  it  ?"  said  Miss  Dundas,  with  her 
boyish  smile.  "  I  love  cynicism — don't  you  ?  And 
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it  never  by  any  chance  seems  to  me  cheap ;  I 
always  think  it  is  expensive  and  frightfully  clever! 
If  anyone  told  me  I  was  a  cynic,  and  meant  it, 
I  should  feel  that  a  great  compliment  had  been 
paid  me.  And  if  I  thought  I  could  make  my 
play  really  cynical,  I  should  try  to  finish  it ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  merely  confusing.  You 
see,  I  got  as  far  as  this :  Suppose  one  of  the 
masked  nameless  men  in  my  play  were  to  cheat 
at  cards,  no  one  would  ever  avoid  him  afterwards, 
because  they  wouldn't  know  him  by  sight.  And 
no  one  would  ever  consider  that  he  had  brought 
disgrace  on  an  old  name,  because  he  wouldn't 
have  had  a  name.  A  bad  deed  would  have  been 
done,  but  it  would  simply  be  a  bad  deed,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  this  man  had  led  a  forlorn  hope  or  given 
millions  of  pounds  to  a  hospital,  his  photographs 
would  never  appear  in  any  of  the  newspapers, 
because,  of  course,  he  would  not  have  a  face  to 
photograph  ;  and  he  would  never  be  asked  to 
speak  on  platforms  afterwards,  or  to  open  bazaars, 
or  even  be  allowed  to  write  K.C.B.  after  his  name, 
because  K.C.B.  by  itself  looks  so  ridiculous,  and 
he  wouldn't  have  a  name  to  put  in  front  of  it !  A 
good  deed  would  have  been  done,  which,  of 
course,  is  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
body, but  there  it  would  have  ended." 

"  Of  course,  you  will  have  noticed,"  Miss 
Dundas  went  on,  "  how  much  nicer  everything  is 
which  hasn't  a  name.  If  nothing  had  a  name,  we 
should  probably  never  be  bored." 

Mrs.    Colquhoun    had    not    noticed    this    dis- 
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advantage,  and  required  an  explanation:  "For 
instance  ?"  she  said. 

" For  instance,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "suppose  I 
meet  a  few  pleasant  people — writers  and  such- 
like— at  lunch,  I  enjoy  it  immensely  ;  but  if  I  am 
asked  to  a  literary  lunch-party,  it  fills  me  with 
dismay.  Not  only  its  name,  but  the  fact  that  it 
should  have  a  name,  is  so  dreadful !  It  suggests 
prepared  discussions  and  talk  which  knows  itself 
to  be  interesting!  I  always  feel  like  the  Lush- 
ington  children,  who  enjoy  themselves  immensely 
until  their  father  tells  them  they  are  having 
a  splendid  game  of  romps !  I  instantly  want, 
like  them,  to  begin  to  cry.  I  was  talking  to  a 
man  before  dinner  at  a  party  the  other  day,  and 
I  liked  him  enormously;  but  when  my  hostess 
said  to  me,  '  You  are  going  in  to  dinner  to-night 
with  Mr.  Jones.  He  has  given  his  life  to  the  study 
of  vibrations.  Do  draw  him  out/  I  felt  that  all  the 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Jones  was  over.  But  in  my 
Play,  of  course,  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
impossible. 

11  It  was  in  the  second  Act  that  I  broke  down, 
because  in  the  second  Act  the  hero  had  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  heroine.  I  got  over  all  the  minor 
difficulties  about  her  not  being  able  to  take  his 
name,  and  he  not  being  able  to  fall  a  victim  to  her 
dazzling  beauty ;  but  the  trouble  came  when  the 
heroine's  parents  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  then  found  that  no  record  of  him 
had  been  kept,  as  it  were,  except  by  himself,  which, 
of  course,  was  no  earthly  use.  And  the  hero 
wanted  to  call  the  heroine  an  unreasonable 
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woman,  and  then  found  it  was  only  a  general 
impression  he  had  that  all  women  were  unreason- 
able. This  was  most  unsatisfactory,  because  he 
wanted  to  fix  the  thing  on  to  her." 

(Miss  Dundas  wondered  in  parentheses,  and 
with  a  sigh  for  the  dear  bridge  in  St.  James's 
Park,  whether  birds  knew  each  other  by  sight, 
or  whether,  if  you  were  a  thrush,  for  instance, 
you  knew  all  thrushes,  and  only  had  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  sparrows ;  but  she  felt  this 
was  wandering  away  from  her  subject,  and  re- 
turned to  it  again.) 

"In  my  play,"  she  went  on,  "there  was  no 
opinion  about  individuals — there  couldn't  be,  be- 
cause no  one  could  point  to  a  person  and  say, 
'That  man  is  a  sinner,'  or  'That  man  is  a  saint.' 
Everything  was  a  sort  of  general  public  opinion, 
and  consisted  in  thinking  that  the  fewer  sinners 
and  the  more  saints  there  were,  the  better  it 
would  be.  I  began  by  calling  the  Play  '  Entities,' 
because  everyone  was  just  a  human  entity,  and 
not  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  or  the  good 
opinion  of  anyone  else.  And  then  I  found  that  if 
you  haven't  a  name  or  a  face,  you  are  not,  in 
a  way,  an  entity,  and  so  I  called  the  play 
1  Emptiness ';  but  that  was  too  hopeless,  because 
it  suggested  rows  of  empty  stalls.  Then,  again, 
I  found  that  no  one  could  be  a  hero  in  the  play, 
because  no  one  was  heroic,  except  to  himself — no 
one  praised  or  blamed ;  and  I  don't  see  how  you 
are  to  write  about  human  nature  unless  you  allow 
for  heroes  and  heroines,  and  flags  and  banners, 
and  a  little  conceit,  too — do  you  ?" 
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"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  proper  pride,"  said 
Mrs.  Colquhoun,  who,  perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  was  not  a  particularly  intellectual  or  clever 
woman.  "  And  we  have  all  heard  of  noblesse 
oblige.  The  possession  of  an  old  name  is  a  great 
incentive  to  noble  conduct." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that !"  said  Miss  Dundas,  wrink- 
ling up  her  brows;  "that  is  one  of  the  many 
puzzles  of  my  Play.  You  see,  I  tried  to  make 
people  virtuous  simply  because  they  were  entities, 
and  then  I  found  I  broke  down,  and  had  to  make 
them  carry  crests  on  their  heads  to  distinguish 
them,  as  knights  used  to  do  when  they  went  into 
battle,  so  that  they  might  cry,  *  Charge,  Chester, 
charge !'  or,  '  Press  where  ye  see  my  white 
plume  shine  amidst  the  ranks  of  war !'  And  then 
I  thought  that  they  might  just  as  well  have  faces. 
Isn't  it  hopeless  ?" 

"  It  seems  a  little  confusing,"  admitted  the  elder 
lady. 

"And  yet  there  is  something  in  it,"  pleaded 
Miss  Dundas.  "  If  I  knew  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
1  should  get  him  to  help  me  to  write  quite  a  fine 
thing  about  it." 

"  We  began  by  talking  about  money,"  said 
Mrs.  Colquhoun.  "  I  don't  quite  see  the  con- 
nection of  ideas." 

"  Nor  do  I,  for  the  minute,"  admitted  Miss 
Dundas  frankly.  "  I  often  try  to  trace  some  sort 
of  connection  in  my  thoughts.  Do  you?  It  is 
generally  at  night,  just  before  I  go  to  sleep.  I 
say  to  myself,  '  Why  am  I  thinking  about  barley- 
sugar?'  for  instance.  What  could  have  put  the 
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idea  into  my  head  ?  And  then  I  remember  that  it 
was  something  that  a  chauffeur  had  said  to  me 
about  a  motor-car  running  as  sweet  as  barley- 
sugar.  Motor-cars  had  some  sort  of  connection 
with  the  Phoenix  Life  Assurance,  and  that  led  to 
penguins,  and  to  the  South  Pole  Expedition,  and  so 
on  to  reindeer  cutlets  and  spoons — I  know  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Discovery's  spoons — and 
that  immediately  took  me  back  to  a  nice  tale  about 
a  child  who  boasted  that  her  father  had  brought 
her  back  a  mug  as  a  present  with '  Brighton*  on  it; 
and  the  other  child  said  that  her  father  had  brought 
her  a  present  of  a  spoon  with  '  Grand  Hotel ' 
upon  it.  And  Brighton  was  connected  in  my  mind 
with  Professor  Tadworth  and  Greek  iambics; 
and  there  I  fell  asleep,  as  I  always  used  to  do  at 
Professor  Tadworth's  lectures.  Still,  you  must 
admit  that  at  first  sight  barley-sugar  and  Greek 
iambics  did  seem  unconnected." 

"  They  did  indeed,"  agreed  Mrs.  Colquhoun. 

"Well,  in  the  same  way  I  know  money  had 
something  to  do  with  'entities'  in  my  play.  I 
think  it  was  because  money  counted  for  very  little 
in  'entities.'  You  see,  there  was  no  display,  for  one 
thing,  because  if  you  couldn't  see  anyone's  face  it 
was  very  like  sitting  in  the  dark,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  any  display  in  the  dark ;  and  no 
one  said,  '  How  well  they  entertain !'  No  one 
ever  did  anything  befitting  their  station,  as — there 
you  are  again — you  were  just  a  person !  Now, 
take  for  example  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was 
just  'she'  and  a  man  was  just  'he.'  All  these 
idiotic  considerations  and  distinctions  about 
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money,  or  even  good  looks  and  position,  would 
slip  away,  which  you  must  admit  would  be  a 
great  comfort  sometimes." 

"  I  fear  you  are  becoming  socialistic,"  ventured 
Mrs.  Colquhoun. 

"  People  always  say  that  when  one  is  preaching 
anti-Socialism  at  the  top  of  one's  voice,"  protested 
Miss  Dundas. 

"Still,"  pursued  her  companion,  "you  did  seem 
to  say  we  were  all  equal — 'just  entities  '  was  the 
way  you  put  it." 

"  I  think  we  are  all  equal,  because  what  we 
have  matters  so  little,"  said  Miss  Dundas.  "  Now, 
Socialists  think  that  what  we  have  matters  so 
much  that  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  equalizing 
possessions,  instead  of  equalizing  people.  They 
are  crying  out,  '  Why  is  that  man  a  Duke  with  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  I  only  a  brick- 
layer ?'  Well,  of  course  the  object  of  the  play  is 
to  show  it  doesn't  matter  one  bit  whether  one  is 
a  Duke  or  a  bricklayer!  I  heard  a  man  in  the 
Park  the  other  day  shouting,  '  Down  with  the 
Lords  !  All  men  are  equal !'  Now,  if  he  had 
really  believed  that  all  men  are  equal,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  to  shout  like  that.  What 
he  really  meant  was,  '  No  men  are  equal,  so  I 
mean  to  snatch  your  purse  and  your  coronet,  if  I 
can — for  those  are  the  realities  of  life — and  then 
I  shall  be  as  good  as  you !'  " 

"  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow  your  train  of 
thought,"  said  Mrs.  Colquhoun. 

"  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow  it  myself," 
said  Miss  Dundas.  "  But  what  I  am  really  trying 
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to  say  is  that  conventional  people — Socialists  and 
the  like — who  can't  see  what  is  real  and  what 
isn't,  do  annoy  me  very  much !" 

Mrs.  Colquhoun,  although  very  far  from  being 
clever,  had  nevertheless  this  immense  advantage 
over  many  other  species,  that  she  was  a  woman. 
Consequently,  Mrs.  Colquhoun  struck  the  per- 
sonal note  at  once.  She  did  not  believe — as  what 
woman  does  ? — in  abstract  questions ;  she  sought 
at  once  for  the  concrete,  which,  after  all,  must  be 
at  the  back  of  all  abstraction,  and  fixed  her  mind, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  upon  Mr.  Gair. 
Mr.  Gair  was  certainly  not  a  Socialist,  but  he 
held  conventional  opinions  about  money ;  and  the 
essence  of  Miss  Dundas's  bewildering  play  seemed 
to  be  that  she  preferred  to  be  regarded  as  a  woman 
rather  than  as  an  heiress.  Now,  clearly,  the  heiress 
had  been  avoided  at  church-time  that  morning, 
and  the  woman  was  ruffled  thereby.  Mrs.  Colqu- 
houn, guarded  as  she  was  by  her  own  safe  limita- 
tions, went  for  the  essential  matter  only,  with  that 
quickness  of  perception  which  is  loosely  termed 
feminine  instinct,  and  sagely  nodded  her  head. 

Mrs.  Colquhoun  and  James  Gair  were  devoted 
allies.  The  young  man  knew  that  when  he  went 
to  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  he  would  not 
be  inflicted  with  the  scolding,  playful  or  other- 
wise, which  almost  every  other  one  of  his  women 
friends  bestowed  upon  him.  Jim  thought  he  had 
become  rather  hardened  to  scoldings,  although 
he  thought  it  very  nice  of  people  to  try  and  im- 
prove him.  Only  last  night  he  had  been  at  a 
dinner-party  where  a  young  lady  chided  him  so 
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severely  that  she  had  hardly  been  able  to  eat  any 
dinner,  so  eloquent  did  she  become. 

"  If  you  were  asked  to  earn  your  own  living, 
Mr.  Gair,"  she  began,  "how  would  you  do  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Jim.     And 
then  the  torrent  broke  forth. 

No  man  works  for  his  living  now,"  the  young 
lady  said,  "  or  if  he  does,  it  is  only  to  keep  him- 
self. If  he  marries,  his  wife  must  be  self-sup- 
porting, or,  what  is  more  likely,  she  will  have  to 
support  him  too.  Oh,  I  know  what  men  are," 
she  said.  (And  she  was  quite  a  pretty  girl,  too, 
without  blue  spectacles,  and  with  her  hair  nicely 
frizzed  on  her  forehead.)  "What  more  does  an 
average  man  want  than  three  meals  a  day  and  a 
little  exercise  in  between  ?  The  woman  who  can 
provide  the  three  meals,  either  by  cooking  them  for 
him  or  by  paying  for  them,  finds  a  husband,  and 
makes  him  perfectly  happy.  It  is  all  a  man  wants." 

"  It  seems  pretty  bad,"  said  Jim. 

"  Of  course  you  will  contradict  the  statement," 
the  young  lady  went  on,  being,  indeed,  somewhat 
disappointed  that  her  neighbour  had  not  yet  done 
so.  "  You  will  say  that  a  man  marries  for  love. 
He  doesn't.  Tell  me  why  a  girl  with  money  gets 
a  dozen  proposals  and  a  girl  without  money  gets 
none  !  Why,  look  at  all  the  heiresses  in  London 
just  now.  Look  at  Miss  Holland.  Look  at  Miss 
Eldersheim.  Look  at  Miss  Dundas.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  she  receives  dozens  of  proposals.  Half 
the  men  I  know  try  to  marry  her." 

11  Miss  Dundas  is  very  charming;  she  is  a  friend 
of  mine,"  said  Jim, 
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"  Oh,  I  didn't  know  that,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"  Of  course,  I  know  she's  lovely,  and  I'm  told  she's 
a  very  nice  girl."  But  her  neighbour  did  not 
pursue  the  subject. 

Jim  went  home  early  after  the  dinner-party  was 
over,  for  his  father  liked  to  sit  up  for  him,  and 
to  hear  all  the  news  of  every  party  which  he 
attended.  The  old  gentleman  had  been  some- 
what failing  in  health  lately,  and  had  been  re- 
commended early  hours.  Jim  found  him  sitting 
by  the  fire,  eating  a  basin  of  arrowroot,  and  he 
hospitably  invited  his  son  to  join  him.  "  It  is  not 
bad  stuff,"  he  said  garrulously.  "  When  I  was  a 
young  fellow  I  always  thought  how  much  I  should 
hate  having  to  eat  what  I  call  slops,  and  go  to 
bed  at  half-past  ten,  but  upon  my  word  I  like 
turning  in  early  now.  And  Mrs.  Simmonds  makes 
an  uncommonly  good  cup  of  arrowroot.  I  told 
them  to  put  a  cupful  aside  for  you,  with  just  a 
teaspoonful  of  brandy  in  it ;  it  seems  to  take  off 
the  sickly  flavour,  and  makes  it  very  palatable." 

"It  sounds  perfectly  beastly,"  said  his  son, 
laughing,  "  and  you  have  been  no  better  since 
they  knocked  you  off  a  decent  mutton-chop  for 
dinner  and  a  glass  of  whisky  and  soda." 

"What  sort  of  party  did  you  have?"  said 
Lord  Gair  presently.  His  valet  had  so  far  got 
him  ready  for  bed  that  he  sat  in  an  Oriental  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers,  and  was  prepared  to  hear 
all  the  news  of  the  evening. 

Jim  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  feast  as  best 
he  could.  It  was  one  of  the  real  enjoyments  per- 
taining to  his  father's  semi-invalid  condition  that, 
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while  he  allowed  himself  little  to  eat  except  arrow- 
root and  soups,  he  could  still  appreciate  good  fare 
as  described  in  print,  and  he  would  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  if  his  son  had  not  brought 
home  for  him  a  menu  of  every  dinner  which  he 
attended.  Butlers  at  the  various  houses  where 
Jim  dined  knew  this,  and  always  brought  him  a 
menu  with  his  coat  and  hat  when  the  time  came 
to  leave,  if  Jim  had  forgotten  to  take  one  from  the 
table.  He  fetched  the  card  from  his  top-coat 
pocket  now,  and  together  the  two  gravely  dis- 
cussed its  items.  Its  perusal  always  occupied  at 
least  one  good  half-hour.  Lord  Gair  would  be 
glad  to  know  whether  Jim  had  had  thick  or  clear 
soup.  Salmon  was  surely  a  bit  played  out  by  now. 
This  mousse  must  have  been  rather  good  for  any- 
one who  could  stand  it,  but  Lord  Gair  himself 
had  never  cared  for  truffles.  "  It's  dinners  like 
these  that  really  play  the  mischief  with  what  I 
call  *  Little  Mary',"  said  the  old  gentleman,  not 
for  the  first  time.  His  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  food,  and,  indeed,  on  most  subjects,  were 
standardized.  Jim  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was 
going  to  say  on  all  topics,  and  generally  led  up 
to  them  with  a  pleasing  show  of  interest.  He 
enjoyed  a  good  dinner  himself,  and  knew  where 
it  was  wise  to  dine  and  where  it  was  unwise, 
and  whose  cook  was  to  be  trusted  and  whose 
was  not.  Consequently  his  description  of  a  feast 
was  always  in  a  sense  masterly,  although  whether 
it  was  amusing  to  retail  its  different  items  instead 
of  going  to  bed  might,  perhaps,  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. 
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"  Anyone  pleasant  there  ?"  said  Lord  Gain 

"Quite  a  pleasant  lot,"  said  Jim,  and  gave  a  list 
of  the  guests — "  Mrs.  Molyneux  was  looking  very 
handsome.  Mr.  Soulsby  was  full  of  the  new  Bill 
which  he  had  just  introduced  into  Parliament ;  he 
left  quite  early,  and  so  did  Johnson,  to  go  to  the 
House." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  Lord  Gair.  "I  re- 
member when  dinin'  out  meant  spendin'  what 
you  might  call  the  whole  blessed  evenin'  with 
your  friends.  By  Jove,  Jim  !  we  dined  at  seven 
o'clock  and  ordered  the  carriages  at  ten.  We 
used  to  sit  over  our  wine  for  a  good  half-hour  or 
more,  while  the  ladies  played  the  piano  to  each 
other  upstairs,  and  then  they  used  to  sing.  Dear 
me,  I  suppose  we  were  better  mannered  in  those 
days,  or  else  we  had  simpler  tastes.  In  my 
mother's  days  at  Invergair  the  girls  wore  white 
muslin,  I  remember,  and  we  young  fellows  used 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  their  music  for  'em, 
and  think  we  had  no  end  of  a  time !  Who  did 
you  take  in  to  dinner  to  -  night  ?  Anyone 
pleasant  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  she  was  particularly  pleasant," 
said  his  son.  "  She  was  the  sort  of  girl  who  hits 
pretty  hard,  don't  you  know ;  and  yet  one  couldn't 
contradict  her,  because  it  was  all  so  beastly  true." 

"  In  my  young  days  I  believe  that  sort  of  thing 
was  kept  till  after  marriage,"  said  Lord  Gair.  "  A 
girl  used  to  aim  at  being  attractive  to  the  young 
fellows  about  her,  and  afterwards  she  tried  to 
improve  her  own  particular  man  when  she  had 
married  him.  But  nowadays — it's  very  odd — 
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they  seem  to  try  to  improve  the  whole  lot,  which 
isn't  a  bit  of  good,  you  know.  You  don't  care  a 
bit  what  a  woman  thinks  about  you  unless  you 
are  in  love  with  her.  Well,  I'll  say  good-night 
now,  Jim.  Look  in  before  you  go  to  church — I 
suppose  you  are  going  to  church  ?  Now,  that's 
another  odd  thing  :  we  young  fellows  never  used 
to  go  until  we  were  married  and  our  wives 
took  us." 

"  I  believe  I'm  going  to  follow  your  good 
example,"  replied  his  son.  "I'm  not  going  to 
church  to-morrow.  You  and  I  might  take  a  turn 
in  the  Park  about  twelve  o'clock,  if  you  care 
about  it,  and  then  go  to  the  club  and  have  some 
lunch." 

The  shrunken,  dressing-gowned  figure  of  Lord 
Gair  disappeared  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  his 
son  sat  on  by  the  fire.  He  rose  presently  and 
opened*  wide  the  windows,  for  the  room  was 
intolerably  hot,  and,  having  put  on  a  smoking- 
jacket,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  frame.  The 
traffic  of  the  London  streets  was  less  noisy  now, 
but  the  unintelligible  dim  roar  of  London  still 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air.  He  began  to  wonder 
how  many  people  were  awake  at  this  hour,  and 
considered  how,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  only 
the  very  gay  and  the  very  sad  who  were  out  of 
bed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  began  to 
be  anxious  about  his  father,  and  to  wonder  what 
he  would  do  when  the  old  man  was  gone. 
Perhaps  he  would  travel  and  see  different  parts 
of  the  world  then.  He  had  often  wanted  to  do 
so,  but  the  idea  of  going  alone  was  intolerable, 
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and  he  was  tired  of  the  conventional  men  and 
women  amongst  whom  he  lived.  Suppose  he 
were  to  go  on  a  shooting  expedition  ?  There  were 
not  half  a  dozen  fellows  in  London  whom  he 
would  really  care  to  have  with  him.  And  then 
he  thought  of  Miss  Dundas,  and  of  how  beautiful 
she  used  to  look  on  the  deck  of  her  own  yacht. 
How  trim  and  neat  she  always  was !  How 
keenly  alive  to  every  pleasure  of  the  voyage ! 
Her  freshness  appealed  to  him,  as  the  thought  of 
a  sea-breeze  will  appeal  to  a  man  with  fever. 
Her  vigour  and  her  interest  in  passing  events 
gave  a  new  zest  to  life.  Jim  had  long  ago  made 
up  his  mind  that  most  things  did  not  matter 
much,  and  this  had  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  bother,  besides  inducing  in  him  a 
gentle  philosophical  mind.  Miss  Dundas  cared 
enormously  whether  a  bird  in  the  Park  got  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  bread  that  was  thrown 
to  him,  or  whether  Miss  Isabella  Anderson  chose 
a  blue  dress  or  a  black  one  for  her  winter 
garment.  He  had  known  her  breathless  over  a 
shinty-match  played  by  her  own  gillies  at  Verikie 
on  New  Year's  Day ;  and  a  morning's  shopping 
in  her  pony-cart  gave  her  more  pleasure  than 
almost  any  other  girl  in  London  would  have  had 
from  it.  Her  vitality  was  splendid  and  vivid, 
he  thought ;  her  sympathy  and  her  wide  love  of 
humanity  appealed  to  the  worn-out  side  of  his 
nature,  and  brought  something  invigorating  and 
full  of  joy  with  it.  But  when  he  began  to  dissect 
his  impressions  of  her,  he  broke  down,  as  lovers 
will,  and  found  that  there  was  no  explaining  nor 
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getting  away  from  the  fact  that  because  she  was 
Jean  Dundas  he  loved  her,  and  whatever  she  did 
or  said  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

He  closed  the  window  and  went  to  bed,  think- 
ing as  he  did  so  that  most  people  were  aware 
that  he  had  proposed  both  to  Miss  Holland  and 
to  Miss  Eldersheim  before  he  met  Miss  Dundas. 


CHAPTER  X 

Miss  DUNDAS  was  a  collector  in  a  small  way. 
She  gave  very  large  prices  for  everything,  and 
was  not  a  great  authority  on  the  bric-a-brac 
which  she  bought.  Mr.  Gair,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  from  associating 
all  his  life  with  beautiful  things,  what  was  good 
in  art  and  what  was  not,  and  he  loved  to  go  to 
Christie's,  although  he  never  had  sixpence  to 
spend  upon  anything. 

Miss  Dundas  in  the  following  week  attended 
a  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Wilberry's  collection  of 
silver  and  old  prints,  with  a  view  to  buying 
something  for  her  house.  Mr.  Gair  attended  it, 
catalogue  in  hand,  with  a  view  to  seeing  some 
beautiful  things,  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
purchasing  anything.  They  met  on  the  pavement 
in  front  of  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods',  Miss 
Dundas  having  that  moment  driven  up  in  her 
carriage.  She  smiled  delightedly  at  Mr.  Gair, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  ascended  the 
steps  together. 

"  I  have  marked  two  things  in  my  catalogue," 
said  Miss  Dundas  confidentially,  as  they  entered 
the  room.  "Do  tell  me  what  they  are  worth,  and 
bid  for  me." 

1 86 
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"  You've  marked  quite  the  wrong  things,"  said 
Jim.  "You  always  do." 

"  Isn't  it  funny  !"  said  Miss  Dundas ;  "  and  when 
I  pick  up  a  bargain  in  an  old  curiosity  shop,  I 
always  find  I  have  given  twice  too  much  for  it." 

"Your  original  collection  of  prints,"  said  Mr. 
Gair,  "  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  I  have  ever 
seen !" 

"  And  I  admired  them  so  much,"  she  returned, 
with  a  pretence  of  sadness,  "  until  you  abused 
them  all !  And  now  they  are  hung  in  the  servants' 
bedrooms." 

"  They  will  probably  give  the  servants  night- 
mares or  render  them  sleepless,"  said  Jim. 

"Mrs.  Colquhoun  says  they  sleep  far  too  late 
in  the  mornings." 

"I  suppose  Mrs.  Colquhoun  does  nearly  all 
your  work  for  you  ?"  said  Jim,  whose  temper  had 
not  improved  since  last  Sunday. 

"All  the  unpleasant  part,"  said  Miss  Dundas 

gaily. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  would  call  unpleasant  ?" 
he  responded.  "  I  have  never  yet  met  one  single 
thing  which  you  did  not  enjoy." 

"I  am  enjoying  all  this  immensely,  aren't  you?" 
said  Miss  Dundas,  looking  into  his  face  with 
a  certain  trick  of  confidence,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  You  and  I  are  enjoying  it  immensely." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gair,  "  I'm  not."  And  then, 
because  he  was  too  gentle-mannered  a  person  to 
let  such  a  savage  remark  pass  without  apology, 
he  said,  in  a  blundering  way,  very  different  from 
his  usual  speech :  "  I  never  enjoy  anything  in  the 
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world  except  my  walk  home  from  church  with 
you,  and  last  Sunday  I  didn't  have  it." 

"I  think  men  are  very  illogical,"  said  Miss 
Dundas,  addressing  the  air. 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  very  bad- 
mannered  ?" 

"Well,  perhaps,"  said  Miss  Dundas  contem- 
platively ;  "  but  when  I  call  them  illogical  I  mean 
that  when  they  do  just  what  they  like " 

"  It  wasn't  what  I  like  !"  said  Jim.  "  Let's  go 
and  look  at  the  silver." 

He  told  her  what  she  ought  to  buy,  and  became 
good-tempered  again  over  the  discussion  of  his 
favourite  hobby.  A  rare  piece  of  silver  was  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  him,  and  his  taste  was  almost 
faultless.  Here  was  a  spoon  which  Miss  Dundas 
must  admire — the  modelling  of  it  was  perfect; 
and  there  was  a  silver  basin,  the  mark  on  it 
wholly  erased,  which  Jim  ascribed  to  a  much 
earlier  period  than  that  given  in  the  catalogue. 
"  I  should  go  for  that,"  he  said,  "  if  they  don't  run 
you  up  too  high."  They  discussed  what  she 
ought  to  give  for  the  basin,  and  then  strolled  on 
to  a  case  filled  with  potato-rings,  old  goblets, 
spoons,  and  cups  of  every  imaginable  pattern. 
He  showed  her  some  repousse-work,  and  pointed 
out  its  exquisite  workmanship,  and  drew  her 
attention  to  some  Queen  Anne  pieces  that  had 
been  sold  by  his  father  from  Invergair  when  he 
himself  was  a  little  boy. 

The  small  silver  basin  was  sold  early  in  the 
day,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gair's  uplifted  cata- 
logue and  occasional  nod,  was  knocked  down  to 
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him  at  a  not  unreasonable  figure.  He  was 
elated  at  having  purchased  it  so  cheaply  for  Miss 
Dundas,  and  turned  to  her  with  a  look  of  triumph. 
"  I  believe  it  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  that,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  think  how  you  got  it  so  cheaply." 
Two  other  trifling  pieces  were  also  knocked  down 
to  him,  and  then  Miss  Dundas  announced  her 
intention  of  turning  her  back  on  temptation.  The 
morning  seemed  to  be  over ;  the  little  pleasurable 
excitement  of  bidding  was  done.  "  Must  you  go  ?" 
he  said  regretfully.  "  Could  not  you  stay  and  see 
some  other  things  sold,  even  if  you  don't  buy 
anything  ?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Dundas;  "I'm  going  to  the 
Thieves'  Market.  Doesn't  it  sound  lurid  and 
delightful !  Only,  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  duchesses  go  there.  It  is  in  the  North  of 
London,  you  know,"  she  explained,  "and  you  go 
and  poke  amongst  old  iron  and  flat  candlesticks 
and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  until  you  find  some 
tremendous  bargain." 

"  You  can't  go  to  that  sort  of  place  alone,"  said 
Jim.  He  had  had  a  morning  after  his  own  heart, 
here  at  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods',  and  now  it 
was  over,  and  his  bad  temper  was  beginning  to 
show  itself  once  more. 

"  No,  I  can't,  can  I  ?"  said  Miss  Dundas,  the 
confident  expression  in  her  eyes  again,  and  her 
mood  suggesting  pleasant  acquiescence. 

"And  you  certainly  ought  not  to  go  in  that 
dress,"  said  Mr.  Gair,  as  though  to  intimate  that 
had  Miss  Dundas  been  more  dowdily  attired  she 
would  not  have  required  his  protection. 
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"  It  is  a  great  pity  I  put  it  on,"  said  Miss 
Dundas. 

All  this  time  they  were  walking  down  the  long 
staircase  to  the  front-door  which  gives  on  to 
King  Street,  where  Miss  Dundas's  carriage 
awaited  her.  She  stepped  into  it,  smiling  a  little, 
and  Jim  followed. 

"You  know,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  turning 
towards  him,  "everybody  tells  everybody  else 
about  the  Thieves'  Market  as  a  secret,  with  the 
injunction  not  to  tell  anyone  about  it,  so  now,  of 
course,  everyone  goes.  But,  still,  it  is  all  rather 
secretive  and  delightful,  and  makes  me  feel  like 
a  Polish  anarchist." 

"  I  think  you  are  a  very  ridiculous  person," 
said  Mr.  Gair.  "  What  would  all  your  sea- 
captains  think  of  you  if  they  heard  you  talk  such 
nonsense?" 

"Oh,  but  that  reminds  me,  Jim — I've  got  such 
a  lovely  new  ship !"  said  Miss  Dundas,  in  much 
the  same  tone  of  voice  as  another  young  lady 
would  speak  of  having  a  new  muff-chain  perhaps. 
"  The  Andersons  have  built  it,  and  it  is  a  schooner- 
rigged,  twin-screw  steel  steamer  of  10,890  tons 
gross  and  5,960  tons  net  registered  tonnage,  with 
a  beam  of  61  feet  and  depth  of  38  feet ;  a  net 
dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  4,828  tons,  on  a 
draft  of  28  feet  9  inches,  equal  to  a  total  displace- 
ment of  17,208  tons.  It  is  fitted  with  two  sets  of 
quadruple-expansion  engines,  developing  13,000 
horse-power,  and  capable  of  driving  the  ship 
at  a  speed  of  i8|  knots,  on  a  coal  consumption 
of  150  tons  per  day.  On  the  promenade,  hurri- 
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cane,  spar,  and  main  decks  there  is  accom- 
modation for  600  passengers,  400  being  berthed 
in  the  first  saloon  and  200  in  the  second 
saloon." 

"  You  are  giving  me  all  that  tremendous  in- 
formation," said  Jim,  "  because  I  said  you  were  a 
ridiculous  person !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  I  wanted  to  impress 
you  with  my  business  qualities." 

Jim  had  been  enjoying  a  sense  of  superiority 
at  the  famous  auctioneers',  because  his  knowledge 
of  old  silver  was  greater  than  that  of  the  girl 
beside  him  ;  but  now  he  began  to  remember  that 
her  education  had  probably  been  better  than  his 
own,  and  that  she  had  a  master's  certificate  and 
could  sail  her  own  yacht  ;  and  that  she  sat  at 
Board  meetings  of  the  Dundas  Company,  and 
had — so  Mr.  Anderson  told  him — often  given  them 
shrewd  and  valuable  advice. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  that  the 
first  person  who  ever  thought  of  having  girls 
educated  was  a  woman  ?  And  when  she  suggested 
opening  a  girls'  school,  her  father  sent  for  two 
eminent  physicians  to  examine  into  her  mental 
condition,  being  convinced  that  no  woman  could 
be  sane  who  contemplated  teaching  girls  to 
read." 

"  And  the  moral  of  that  ?"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

"The  moral  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Gair,  "is  that 
I  dislike  immensely  feeling  that  you  are  above 
me.  I  don't  want  even  to  feel  that  you  are 
my  equal.  I  should  like  you  to  be  a  girl  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  would 
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believe  everything  I  say  and  would  look  up 
to  me." 

"  But  that  would  be  impossible,  Jim,"  said  Miss 
Dundas,  smiling. 

The  queer  jumble  of  rubbish  at  the  Rag  Fair, 
whither  they  were  bound,  delighted  Miss  Dundas. 
She  seemed  to  see  potential  treasures  and  things 
of  value  in  every  cracked  mug  or  piece  of  scrap- 
iron  in  the  place.  She  considered  her  method  of 
bargaining  an  infallible  proof  that  she  must  have 
Jew  blood  in  her  veins ;  and  she  appealed  to  Jim 
to  confirm  her  in  her  view,  which  she  had  adopted 
second-hand  from  her  own  head-keeper,  that  the 
Scottish  nation  was  descended  from  the  Lost 
Tribes.  She  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  her 
pleasure  at  having  obtained  a  small  black  picture, 
for  which  she  paid  three  times  its  market  value. 
Holders  of  stalls  in  the  market  began  to  adopt 
the  almost  passionate  friendliness  of  manner  of 
those  who  charge  too  much,  and  Miss  Dundas, 
in  her  truly  Machiavellian  way,  always  waited 
until  she  was  out  of  hearing  distance  before 
appealing  to  her  companion  to  congratulate  her 
on  the  luck  she  was  in  to  obtain  the  coveted 
treasures. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said,  and  meant  it,  "  that  I 
could  get  three  times  the  price  I  have  given  for 
these  things  if  I  liked  to  sell  them  to-morrow.  I 
only  hope  I  haven't  cheated  the  poor  men." 

Mr.  Gair  tried  to  be  sympathetic,  and  failed. 
Like  Socrates  in  the  market  of  Athens,  he  was 
fain  to  murmur,  as  he  walked  down  the  long  lines 
of  paltry  little  stalls,  with  their  pathetic  furnish- 
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ings,  or  passed  long  lines  of  broken  furniture  and 
old  clothes:  "  O  Jupiter,  King  of  the  Athenians, 
how  many  things  there  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want !"  But,  then,  as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Gair 
was  not  in  good  spirits  to-day. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  two  genuine  old  brass 
candlesticks  which  Miss  Dundas  kept  on  her 
knee  and  contemplated  with  a  sort  of  rapture 
failed  to  restore  the  young  man's  humour.  He 
was  impatient  with  himself  and  with  all  things 
living.  Dilettantism  was  his  profession,  and  he 
found  that  he  loathed  dilettantism.  He  seemed 
to  see  himself,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  becoming 
fonder  of  those  things  which  he  already  liked  too 
much,  but  with  which  this  morning  he  felt  such 
uncontrollable  impatience.  In  imagination  he 
could  even  picture  what  he  would  be  like  a  few 
years  hence,  bowed  with  the  proverbial  stoop  of 
the  enthusiastic  collector,  peering  into  cases  of 
silver  at  different  exhibitions  and  sales,  placing, 
perhaps,  a  pair  of  pince-nez  on  his  nose  as  he 
held  up  some  print — in  the  attitude  he  knew  so 
well  —  towards  the  light,  or  examining  some 
needlework  and  discoursing  on  the  texture  of 
velvet  curtains.  Again,  he  could  see  the  sunny 
club-window,  where  he  would  sit  as  he  grew 
older,  reading  countless  newspapers  and  journals, 
borrowing  even  his  opinions  from  the  printed 
page,  and  enjoying  a  good  lunch  and  a  stroll 
down  Piccadilly  afterwards.  Probably  he  would 
go  on  dining  out  until  he  was  quite  an  old  man, 
and  he  would  play  Bridge  as  long  as  it  was  the 
fashion,  or  perhaps  long  after  other  people  had 
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ceased  to  play  it,  like  some  of  the  old  fellows  who 
played  whist  at  the  club. 

But,  even  as  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  sleek 
elderly  man  of  his  picture,  enjoying  the  gossip  of 
clubs,  with  all  his  mind  set  upon  comfort  and 
ease,  his  pleasures  fixed  by  the  limitations  of  a 
nice  taste  in  bric-a-brac  and  a  fine  palate  for 
vintages  and  good  cooking,  he  could  feel  rising 
within  him  an  insane  wish  for  a  savage  life  and  a 
broad,  free  expanse  of  country  and  a  good  horse 
under  him.  He  desired,  almost  madly,  with  an 
instinct  which  he  had  never  discovered  in  himself 
before,  to  get  away  from  narrow  streets  and 
paving-stones  and  the  conventions  of  black  cloth 
and  a  silk  hat — to  get  away  into  the  open,  with 
his  horse  under  him  and  his  sword  at  his  side ; 
to  go  swinging  away  down  the  breezy  uplands 
of  a  free  and  eager  country,  and  to  ride  and  ride 
until  the  place  was  won  where  his  bride  was  ! 
He  knew  then  how  he  would  win  her  !  A  woman 
never  yet  said  no  to  the  man  who  loves  as  a  man, 
and  who  carries  her  away  at  his  saddle-bow, 
exulting  in  his  right  to  claim  her,  longing  for 
dragons  to  fight  until  he  has  won  her,  singing 
with  pure  joy  as  he  rides  away  with  her  before 
ever  the  sun  is  up  in  the  morning  !  Then  to  work 
for  her,  fight  for  her,  play  the  man  to  her  tender- 
ness, comfort  her  a  little  and  cheer  her,  stand 
side  by  side  with  her  until  the  short  days  come 
and  the  shadows  are  long  as  they  sit  together 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  lights  at  last  go  out. 

While  musing  thus,  Mr.  Gair  was  seated  in  a 
rubber-tired  victoria,  with  luxurious  C-springs 
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and  a  leather  hood  to  put  up  over  him  if  a  little  rain 
should  fall.  Two  servants  sat  on  the  box  of  the 
carriage,  and  some  policemen  regulated  the  traffic. 
What  an  absurd  position  for  a  man  to  be  in ! — for 
a  man,  besides,  who  in  imagination  was  galloping 
through  the  sunlight  with  his  bride  beside  him, 
her  arms  about  him,  her  heart  beating  against  his 
as  they  swung  together  to  the  stride  of  the  good 
horse.  For  one  ridiculous  instant  Mr.  Gair 
wondered  what  the  servants  on  the  box  would 
think  of  him  if  they  knew  his  thoughts. 

He  became  morose  and  remained  silent. 

Miss  Dundas  began  to  find  it  a  little  dull.  She 
made  two  quite  pleasant  little  remarks,  which 
remained  unanswered,  or  were  only  answered  in 
monosyllables.'  She  began  to  amuse  herself  in 
an  innocent  fashion.  Her  card-case,  which  ob- 
truded itself  from  a  small  leather  pocket  close  to 
her  hand,  contained  her  visiting-cards,  interleaved 
with  morsels  of  tissue-paper.  Converting  these 
into  paper  butterflies  began  to  absorb  her  atten- 
tion. She  became  fervent  over  it,  as  it  was  her 
habit  to  become  fervent  over  everything  that  she 
did.  One  dexterous  twist  of  her  fingers  made 
the  paper  into  a  shape  something  like  a  bow. 
By  tearing  down  a  fragment  from  either  side  and 
twisting  it  between  her  forefinger  and  thumb  a 
pair  of  very  respectable  antennae  were  manu- 
factured ;  the  shape  of  the  wings  had  next  to  be 
thought  of,  and  a  final  pinch  given  to  the  body. 
When  a  beautiful  butterfly  had  been  manufac- 
tured, Miss  Dundas  held  it  over  the  edge  of 
the  carriage,  and  blowing  it  out  into  the  middle 
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of  the  road,  she  smiled  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction at  her  own  work,  and  began  industriously 
to  make  another  butterfly. 

Mr.  Gair  resented  the  fact  that  his  companion 
remained  cheerful  in  the  face  of  his  own  melan- 
choly, and  seemed  to  be  pleasurably  occupied. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that,"  he  said. 

"  But  they  really  are  very  nice  little  butter- 
flies," said  Miss  Dundas,  "and  the  last  one  flew 
quite  a  long  way.  When  I  get  home  I  mean  to 
make  a  lot  more,  and  try  how  long  I  can  keep 
them  flying  with  the  help  of  a  fan." 

"  We  are  all  butterflies,"  said  Mr.  Gair  cavern- 
ously. 

"  I  wish  we  were,"  said  Miss  Dundas  with 
intention. 

"  We  are  not  only  butterflies,"  went  on  the 
despondent  gentleman,  "  but  we  are  paper  butter- 
flies, kept  flying  by  a  fan — generally  a  woman's 
fan." 

"  We  quite  enjoy  making  you  fly,"  said  Miss 
Dundas  encouragingly,  and  as  though  gracefully 
waving  aside  an  apology. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Gair,  "  that  we 
still  honestly  believe  that  we  are  the  superior 
animal,  and  we  have  a  rooted  idea  that  we  keep 
away  the  wolf  from  the  door." 

"  Isn't  it  funny  ?"  murmured  Miss  Dundas. 

"  I'd  like  to  do  some  big-game  shooting,"  the 
discontented  voice  went  on. 

"  Wolves  ?"  suggested  Miss  Dundas. 

"Well,  not  pheasants  at  least,"  he  replied 
savagely,  "  which  is  as  near  as  most  of  us  get  to 
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slaying  the  proverbial  wolf.  A  covert-shoot  is 
amazingly  good  sport,  and  has  even  an  element 
of  danger  in  it  if  you  happen  to  stand  near  a 
Cockney  gun  who  has  paid  ten  shillings  for  every 
bird  that  gets  up,  and  blazes  away  at  everything 
within  a  yard  of  his  own  fat  head." 

"  Dear  Jim  !"  said  Miss  Dundas  soothingly. 

11  We  take  little  seats  to  sit  upon,"  he  continued, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  her  interruption, 
"  which  we  place  at  some  carefully  prepared  little 
stand ;  a  loader  hands  us  a  gun,  and  a  girl  stands 
beside  us  to  amuse  us — or  to  keep  the  paper  butter- 
fly flying.  If  we  don't  miss  the  birds  badly  it 
excuses  our  existence  to  blaze  away  at  them  and 
to  continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  time  to  hunt,  or  to 
go  to  Monte  Carlo  in  order  to  escape  the  cold 
winds  and  get  a  little  amusement  there,  or  to 
return  to  the  club-windows  and  steam-heated 
corridors  and  big  fires.  The  utmost  we  know  of 
a  hard  life  is  to  do  without  our  lunch,  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  our  dinner  better." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Dundas  with  becoming 
gravity,  "  that  when  you  feel  exactly  like  that  you 
ought  to  take  Dr.  Tapp's  Toothsome  Tabloids. 
I  read  an  advertisement  the  other  day  of  a  man 
who  felt  just  as  you  do  and  was  cured.  He 
gave  photographs  of  himself  before  and  after 
taking  the  tabloids,  and  the  result  was  extra- 
ordinary. His  testimony  was  signed  by  a 
magistrate." 

"  You  can  laugh,"  said  Jim  enviously,  "  because 
you  sail  your  own  boat  and  steer  your  own 
motor-car " 
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"And  make  butterflies,"  said  Miss  Dundas, 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  and  keep  them  flying,"  he  said,  without, 
however,  allowing  himself  to  look  at  the  face 
beside  him.  "  I  spend  my  life  looking  at  things 
which  other  people  have  made  for  me,  and  think- 
ing myself  clever  for  admiring  pictures  which 
another  man  has  painted  for  me,  or  for  reading 
books  which  men  and  women  have  written 
for  me." 

"  Your  father  told  me,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  that 
you  had  a  very  disagreeable  girl  to  take  you  in  to 
dinner  the  other  night,  and  that  she  told  you 
several  home-truths." 

"  You  are  thinking  all  the  home-truths,"  said 
Jim  miserably,  "  although  you  are  too  kind  to  say 
them." 

"Jim  dear,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "don't  be  a 
donkey." 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Dundas's  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  the 
footman  got  down  from  the  box  and  had  the  two 
brass  candlesticks  tenderly  confided  to  him. 

"  Lunch  will  be  very  cold,"  said  Miss  Dundas, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

41  Nevertheless,  I  am  coming  in,"  said  Jim. 

"And  when  you  don't  get  nice  things  to  eat 
you  are  very  cross,"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  am  a  glutton," 
said  Jim. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Colquhoun  in  ?"  said  Miss  Dundas  to 
her  butler,  and  received  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Colquhoun  had  proceeded  to  the  bazaar 
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where  Miss  Dundas  was  already  due,  and  had 
left  word  that  she  hoped  that  young  lady  would 
not  forget  that  she  was  under  a  promise  to  sell  at 
the  Scottish  Industries  Stall 

"  If  I  really  did  the  virtuous  thing,"  said  Miss 
Dundas  to  her  self-invited  guest,  "  I  should  leave 
you  to  eat  cold  luncheon  by  yourself  and  go  off 
to  the  bazaar,  and  satisfy  my  hunger  with  a  shil- 
ling tea." 

"  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Jim,  the  wholly 
imaginary  picture  of  the  gentleman  with  the  lady 
at  his  saddle-bow  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
engaging  and  very  real  picture  of  a  beautiful 
woman  still  in  front  of  him,  "  you  are  coming  into 
the  dining-room  to  have  lunch  with  me." 

They  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sustained 
conversation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  servants,  in  a 
manner  that  on  Miss  Dundas's  part  was  fluent 
and  on  Mr.  Gair's  distinctly  jerky.  They  finished 
the  meal  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
that  hour  Miss  Dundas  made  a  positive  and 
marked  pause,  in  order  to  give  her  guest  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  good-bye.  Mr.  Gair,  however, 
followed  her  into  the  drawing-room.  He  came 
over  to  the  window  and  stood  before  her  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  his  face  on  a  level  with  hers 
and  his  arms  rigid  by  his  side.  Had  anyone 
been  on  the  staircase  or  in  the  boudoir  near  by, 
they  would  have  heard  what  he  said  quite  dis- 
tinctly, for  he  spoke  clearly,  and  they  are  both 
afraid  to  this  day  that  he  spoke  loudly : 

"  I  am  about  as  worthless  a  fellow  as  you  could 
meet  in  a  long  day's  march,  Jean,"  he  said,  "  and 
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I've  proposed  to  two  heiresses  already.     Will 
you  marry  me  ?" 

"  I  do  think,  Jim,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  that  you 
have  a  more  inartistic  way  of  proposing  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  met,  and  therefore  of  course  I 
ought  to  say  No." 


CHAPTER  XI 

LORD  GAIR  was  attacked  by  influenza  just  when 
everybody  else  seemed  to  have  got  over  it,  and 
this  was  followed  by  pneumonia.  He  lay  between 
life  and  death  for  several  weeks,  and  nothing  was 
said  for  the  present  about  his  son's  engagement 
to  Miss  Jeannie  Dundas.  Jim  was  so  constantly 
in  attendance  in  the  sick-room  that  he  was  seldom 
seen  abroad  at  all.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon he  generally  managed  to  get  out  for  a  walk ; 
but  no  one  saw  him  during  that  time  except  some 
children  and  nurses  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
Miss  Dundas,  who  used  to  meet  him  beside  the  lilac- 
bushes  just  behind  the  Prince  Albert  Memorial ; 
and  he  and  she  discovered  that,  if  you  really  know 
Kensington  Gardens,  you  can  be  as  much  alone 
there  as  if  you  were  in  the  depths  of  the  country. 

Except  for  these  afternoon  walks  and  these 
meetings  beside  the  scented  lilac-bushes,  the  early 
summer  days  were  to  Miss  Dundas  unfruitful  in 
enjoyment.  She  told  Mrs.  Colquhoun  so,  and 
said,  further,  that  when  you  came  to  believe  that 
those  hours  only  are  livable  which  you  pass  in 
company  with  one  particular  person,  you  have 
reached  a  very  dangerous  mental  condition. 

Mrs.  Colquhoun  agreed,  and  urged  her  young 
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friend  to  motor  down  to  the  country  and  see 
various  friends. 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  suppose  Jim  were 
to  ring  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  want  me 
badly  when  I  am  away  ?" 

From  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke  these  words 
Mrs.  Colquhoun  gathered  that  she  considered  the 
argument  a  conclusive  one,  and  she  could  only 
suggest,  as  a  fitting  distraction,  that  a  nice  piece 
of  embroidery  might  be  bought  and  begun. 

Mr.  Gordon  Anderson,  who  called  frequently, 
was  amazed  at  the  piece  of  embroidery,  at  which 
Miss  Dundas  worked  feverishly  for  some  weeks, 
and  then  abandoned  for  ever!  He  decided  that 
she  was  out  of  spirits,  and  boldly  went  and  bought 
two  tickets  for  a  musical  comedy,  to  which,  in 
a  polite  note,  he  proposed  taking  her. 

Miss  Dundas  was  very  sorry  indeed,  but  she 
was  engaged ;  so  Maggie  Anderson,  by  a  rare 
stroke  of  luck,  got  the  benefit  of  Gordon's  kind 
intention. 

Gordon  checked  his  first  sensation  of  annoyance 
when  he  received  Miss  Dundas's  note  on  his 
return  from  the  City  one  afternoon,  for  the  missive 
was  so  kindly  penned  that  it  disarmed  all  inten- 
tion to  offend ;  and  Gordon,  having  first  inquired 
where  Miss  Beatrice  was,  and  having  heard  that 
she  was  not  to  be  at  home  until  late,  ran  upstairs 
and  burst  into  Maggie's  room. 

"  Look  here,  Maggie  !"  he  exclaimed  :  "  I've  got 
seats  for  you  and  me  for  '  Pretty  Polly  Perkins/ 
the  best  musical  comedy  in  London !  Everyone 
is  saying  that  you've  got  to  book  seats  weeks 
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ahead,  but  the  man  at  the  booking-office  knows 
me.  Put  on  something  smart,  and  let's  have  a  bit 
of  dinner  early — it  begins  at  eight." 

All  things  turned  out  well  for  Maggie's  unex- 
pected treat :  the  carriage  which  brought  her 
father  and  the  two  girls  from  the  Park  was  just 
in  time  to  take  herself  and  Gordon  to  the  theatre, 
and  this  saved  explanations  and  disapproval. 
Matthew  still  protested  against  "play-acting," 
without  actually  forbidding  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  it,  and  on  seeing  his  elder  daughter  prepared 
to  depart,  he  merely  reminded  her  cheerfully  that 
she  would  not  like  to  die  in  a  theatre,  and  that 
therefore  it  could  not  be  right  to  go  to  one. 

"It's  all  right,  father,"  said  Gordon  reassuringly. 
"  I  don't  mean  Maggie  to  depart  this  life  quite  so 
soon,  unless  she  dies  of  laughing  at  '  Pretty  Polly 
Perkins.' " 

So  Maggie  started  more  happily  than  she  could 
have  anticipated.  This  was  going  to  be  an  evening 
entirely  after  her  own  heart.  She  loved  music,  and 
she  looked  forward  to  an  entertainment  somewhat 
in  the  character  of  a  concert.  She  had  Gordon  all 
to  herself,  and  a  long  talk  with  him  was  one  of  the 
rare  pleasures  of  her  life.  He  began  to  consult 
her  about  various  things  in  connection  with  the 
family,  wanted  her  advice  upon  this  matter  or 
upon  that;  and  although  his  conversation  generally 
led  up  gracefully  to  a  request  that  Maggie  would 
"get  it  out  of  the  governor,"  she  had  for  too  long 
acted  as  medium  between  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  and  their  parent  to  resent  the  fact 
that  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  obtaining 
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Matthew's  hardly-wrung  consent  to  innovations 
were  borne  by  her. 

Gordon  hardly  ever  allowed  her  to  take  his 
hand,  and  only  submitted  occasionally  to  a  good- 
night or  a  birthday  kiss.  This  evening  he  seemed 
to  be  her  little  boy  again.  He  gave  her  ringers 
an  affectionate  squeeze  as  they  entered  the  big 
landau,  and  he  was  all  brotherly  affection  to  her, 
expressed  in  an  elderly  manner  which  Maggie 
did  not  resent.  She  often  felt  that,  in  a  sense, 
both  Gordon  and  Beatrice  were  older  than  her- 
self. They  were  much  cleverer  than  she ;  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  impressed  her  greatly, 
and  the  personal  beaut}?-  which  she  believed  them 
both  to  possess  in  a  marked  degree  provoked  her 
most  ardent  admiration.  Once,  years  ago,  she 
had  overheard  Gordon  say  to  a  friend,  "  Maggie 
is  like  a  mother  to  us,"  and  the  words  supported 
and  encouraged  her  for  years  afterwards.  She 
had  treasured  them  up,  as  some  women  treasure 
the  little  shoes  of  a  child  who  has  long  outgrown 
them,  feeling  loath  to  think  that  he  will  never 
wear  them  again.  Gordon's  words,  which,  boy 
that  he  was,  he  merely  repeated  from  some  old 
servant's  conversation  casually  overheard  by  him, 
were  kept  in  her  mind  and  laid  up  in  her  heart 
long  after  her  brother  seemed  in  mind  and  spirit 
to  have  outgrown  much  that  she  had  valued  in 
him,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  separated  from 
her  by  a  gulf  across  which  she  held  out  to  him 
always  her  kindly,  patient  hands. 

To-night  the  gulf  was  bridged  over.  Love, 
perhaps,  was  making  Gordon  tender;  even  the 
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favours  he  asked  her  were  so  affectionately  en- 
treated as  to  be  only  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
person  of  whom  they  were  demanded.  She  took 
his  advice  about  household  matters  meekly,  and 
hardly  flinched  when  Gordon  suggested  that  they 
should  keep  a  footman. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  ought  to  do,  Maggie,"  he 
said  presently :  "  we  ought  to  give  a  really  good 
dinner-party,  and  get  the  invitations  out  early, 
before  everybody  is  engaged." 

"I'll  see  what  father  says,"  replied  Maggie, 
"but  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
about  it.  The  MacCullochs  are  in  London,  and 
he  said  to  me  the  other  day  he  should  like  to  ask 
them  to  dine." 

Gordon  responded  with  rather  a  watery  smile. 
"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  we  don't  want  the  whole 
of  Clydebank  hanging  round  us.  My  idea  was  to 
ask  a  few  of  Beatrice's  friends  and  my  own — you 
ought  to  ask  someone,  too,"  he  added.  "  Why 
not  Lady  Mary  Pease  ?  You  seem  pretty  thick 
with  her." 

"  It's  just  on  charitable  committees  and  things 
of  that  sort  that  we  have  become  intimate,"  said 
Maggie  shyly. 

"  I  rather  like  you  getting  into  that  circle," 
Gordon  went  on  blandly ;  "  it's  dull,  but,  then,  you 
don't  care  for  fun,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  is 
a  more  exclusive  set  in  London." 

"You  don't  think  it  would  be  a  little  forward 
to  ask  Lady  Mary  to  dinner?"  faltered  Maggie. 
"  You  see,  it's  been  just  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  hand 
that  I've  always  had  at  her  house." 
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Gordon  turned  his  cheerful  pink  face  towards 
her,  and  smiled  in  a  paternal  fashion.  "  You  are 
too  humble  for  this  world,  Maggie,  my  dear,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  make  you  out  a  list  to-morrow  of  the 
people  I  should  like  invited,  and  you  must  do  the 
best  you  can  with  it  with  the  governor.  Of  course, 
there  are  scores  of  my  own  friends  I  should  like 
asked,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  be  quite  his 
style." 

Gordon  smiled  in  a  knowing  fashion.  "By- 
the-by,"  he  continued,  in  the  confidential  manner 
which  Maggie  loved,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  St. 
Albans?  I've  meant  for  some  time  to  ask  your 
opinion  about  him.  Beatrice  seems  struck." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  Maggie,  who 
seldom  gave  either  opinions  or  advice,  except  on 
such  general  lines  as  that  "  We  must  all  try  and 
do  as  we  ought." 

"Do  you  think  she  cares  for  him?"  pursued 
Gordon. 

"  She  may.  It  is  the  first  time  Beatrice  has 
ever  kept  anything  of  that  sort  to  herself," 
Maggie  returned.  "  I  wish  we  knew  if  he  were 
worthy  of  her,  Gordon." 

"  He  has  plenty  of  money ;  I  found  that  out," 
said  the  youth.  "And  he's  in  Parliament.  Of 
course,  he's  only  a  Radical,  but  several  gentlemen 
are  on  that  side  now." 

"  I  thought  he  seemed  serious-minded,"  ven- 
tured Maggie  hopefully. 

"  Oh,  all  Radicals  are  serious  -  minded,"  he 
returned  lightly ;  "  that's  their  pose.  If  Beatrice 
marries  him  she  will  be  quite  in  the  political  set, 
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and  go  to  half  the  big  parties  in  London.  Trade 
is  much  more  the  thing  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land. In  Scotland  people  would  say,  'He's  in 
trade — we  won't  know  him.'  In  England  they 
say,  '  He  has  motors  :  let  us  get  him  to  lend  us 


one." 


"  Indeed,"  quoth  Maggie  in  her  humble  way, 
"  I  believe  we  are  all  becoming  very  English,  and 
have  no  call  to  boast." 

"  Who  else  ought  we  to  ask  ?" 

"  Dr.  Patterson  is  going  to  be  in  London  on  the 
twentieth,"  said  Maggie,  whose  mind  still  ran  on 
old  friends. 

Gordon  frowned.  "  I  don't  know  how  he  would 
look  in  London,"  he  said,  as  the  carriage  came  to 
a  stop  in  a  line  of  vehicles  outside  the  theatre 
door. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  that  Flora  misses  him," 
said  Maggie. 

"  Still,  as  a  match  I  don't  think  I  quite  approve 
of  it,"  replied  the  clear-sighted  Gordon.  "  What 
use  is  a  country  doctor  going  to  be  to  any  of  us  ?" 

"  Except  in  illness,"  said  Maggie. 

"Oh,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean!"  exclaimed 
Gordon  half  impatiently.  "  We  have  a  very  nice 
position  at  Invergair,  and  Flora  is  a  clever  girl. 
She  ought  to  marry  a  professor  or  somebody,  or 
perhaps  a  minister.  Guthrie,  of  course,  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  she  would  make  an  excellent 
clergyman's  wife." 

"  I'm  afraid  Beatrice  won't  care  about  Dr. 
Patterson  being  asked,  but  I  know  Flora  would 
be  pleased,"  said  Maggie,  "and  I  shouldn't  like 
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him  to  hear  of  our  giving  a  party  and  not  inviting 
him." 

The  carriage  moved  on  a  few  paces,  and  Gordon 
remarked  that  you  mustn't  consider  that  sort  of 
thing  in  society.  "  It's  not  done,"  he  said. 

Maggie  murmured  something  about  old  friends, 
and  Gordon,  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  theatre,  said :  "  All  right,  ask  him ;  he's 
not  a  bad  fellow.  Flora  can  take  him  in  to  dinner, 
and  you  can  sit  on  his  other  side." 

In  a  playhouse  Gordon  was  entirely  at  home. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  until  he 
left  the  paternal  roof  he  had  never  been  inside 
a  building  of  the  sort.  He  bought  programmes 
with  an  air  of  marked  respect  towards  the  girl 
who  sold  them,  and  pointed  out  to  Maggie  that 
he  had  done  so,  giving  as  an  explanation  that  he 
never  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  himself.  His 
knowledge  of  the  stage  appeared  to  be  large,  arid 
he  began  to  give  his  elder  sister  a  summary  of 
the  personal  histories  of  many  of  the  actresses, 
and  these  he  told  with  a  mingled  air  of  reticence 
combined  with  pride  in  being  Maggie's  instructor. 
There  was  a  certain  enjoyment  in  drawing  the 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  one  who  so  persistently 
kept  them  covered  as  Maggie  did.  The  youth's 
attitude  towards  her  was  a  mingling  of  pity  for 
her  ignorance,  pride  in  his  own  superior  know- 
ledge, and  a  real  pleasure  in  finding  in  his  com- 
panion a  shocked  listener  to  his  tales,  which  were 
in  truth  stale  enough. 

"  Tilly  Stanhope  looks  sweet !  My  dear  Maggie, 
she's  the  worst  of  the  whole  little  crowd  I  Gutter- 
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girl  taken  up  by  a  lord.  La-la-la-la-la !"  hummed 
the  irrepressible  young  man.  "  Sophie  Lestrange ! 
Now,  there's  as  good  a  little  girl  as  ever  stepped, 
but  can't  dance  for  nuts  !  She  looks  like  a  queen, 
and  her  mother's  a  dresser  in  a  pantomime. 
Frightful,  I  know;  but  these  things  are,  my  dear 
Maggie,  and  one  must  take  life  as  one  finds  it. 
That  little  girl  at  the  end  of  the  row  is  quite  a  pal 
of  mine — at  least,  I  met  her  at  a  supper-party  I 
was  at  the  other  night.  (This  isn't  to  reach  the 
governor's  ears,  remember !)  She's  quite  a  lady, 
I  believe,  and  they  say  her  father's  a  Dean  some- 
where. All  I  can  say  is  she  drank  quite  enough 
champagne.  You  don't  believe  it?  Well,  my 
sweet  child,  dorit  /" 

There  was  a  certain  healthiness  and  joy  of 
living  about  Gordon  Anderson  which  deprived 
his  unpleasant  tales  of  any  real  seriousness,  and 
discounted  the  disagreeable  side  of  them.  But  to 
Maggie,  whose  ears  were  unaccustomed  to  them, 
and  to  whose  mind,  in  its  simple  directness, 
evasion  and  palliation  were  alike  difficult,  her 
brother's  stories  brought  distress  such  as  the 
boy  had  no  intention  of  giving.  Those  who 
desecrate  a  shrine  have  often  no  sense  of  sacrilege. 
They  may  believe,  indeed,  that  a  shrine  is  un- 
necessarily white. 

"O  Lord,  help  these  poor  girls,"  prayed  Maggie 
inwardly,  "and  keep  my  brother  from  harm!" 

Meanwhile  the  gay  young  man  went  on  with 
his  lively  tales,  and  poor  sensitive  Maggie,  in  her 
plain  black  gown,  with  its  meek  jet-trimmed  open- 
ing at  the  neck,  sat  beside  him,  silent  amidst  the 
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laughing  crowd  about  her,  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension. Was  she  countenancing  wickedness  by 
being  in  the  stalls  to-night  ?  Was  she  helping 
Gordon  to  ruin  ?  Was  she  doing  all  she  could 
for  the  boy  whom  she  had  loved  and  tried  to 
bring  up  in  the  fear  of  God  since  the  careworn 
age  when  she  was  fifteen  ?  The  sorrow  and  sin 
of  the  great  city  pressed  sorely  upon  her.  She 
believed  every  word  the  voluble  youth  had  told 
her  of  the  pretty  creatures  who  were  smiling  and 
singing  and  dancing  so  gaily  in  front  of  her.  The 
songs  and  music  became  like  a  horrible  jangling 
accompaniment  to  the  wickedness  and  pain  and 
grief  which  underlay  everything,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  one  of  the  uncaring  spectators 
who  by  her  presence  approved  of  dancers  and 
doubtful  jokes.  The  silliness  of  the  farce,  which 
might  have  seemed  to  most  people  to  render  it 
innocuous  to  anyone  of  settled  virtue,  was  not 
apparent  to  her.  She  could  compare  it  to  no 
other  that  she  had  ever  seen,  and  Maggie  never 
put  bitter  for  sweet,  nor  sweet  for  bitter.  She 
knew,  with  horrible  vividness,  that  the  things 
which  she  held  sacred  were  being  made  the 
subject  of  jests,  which  she  began  to  endeavour  not 
to  hear.  The  lights,  the  jingling  music,  the 
fluttering  draperies,  set  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Gordon's  stories,  were  producing  in  her  a  sense 
of  pain  almost  amounting  to  horror. 

"  I,  too,  am  set  on  the  downward  path,"  she 
thought,  with  unconscious  exaggeration — "  I,  who 
might  help  Gordon,  am  sitting  beside  him  here 
When  I  ought  to  get  up  and  leave  the  house." 
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But  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  doing  his  best 
to  give  her  a  pleasant  evening,  the  first  that  had 
yet  been  offered  to  her,  kept  her  where  she  was. 
In  her  mind  grew  hopeless  schemes  for  bettering 
these  people.  What  could  she  do  for  them  ? 
Would  father  let  her  have  them  sometimes  to  the 
house,  when  a  few  steadying  words  might  be 
spoken — a  helping  hand  held  out  ?  No,  Matthew, 
she  knew,  would  give  an  uncompromising  refusal 
to  any  such  suggestion.  That  Gordon  probably 
knew  very  little  indeed  about  the  young  ladies 
whom  he  discussed  did  not  present  itself  to  her. 
She  accepted  his  statements  wholesale,  and  com- 
pared herself  to  the  ancient  women  of  Rome  who 
used  to  come  and  look  on  at  the  gladiatorial  dis- 
plays. "  The  slaughter  of  their  bodies  was  bad 
enough,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  but  I  am  here 
to  see  the  very  murdering  of  souls  !" 

It  was  horribly  difficult  to  be  good  in  London, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  help  others  to  be  good. 
"  As  the  eldest  I  ought  to  do  more,"  she  thought. 
And  then  the  old  feeling  which  has  stopped  so 
many  words  of  reproof  from  the  lips  of  women 
overcame  her.  She  might  merely  estrange 
Gordon's  affections  from  her  if  she  said  anything. 
He  might  never  take  her  about  again,  or  he  might 
refuse  to  confide  in  her,  and  then  all  her  influence, 
all  her  happiness,  would  be  gone.  "  I  am  tamper- 
ing with  my  conscience,"  she  thought  miserably, 
in  all  the  confusion  and  terror  of  a  penitence  which 
comes,  not  after  sin,  but  while  in  its  very  act,  and 
from  which  no  way  of  escape  seems  possible. 

"  Let  us  make  a  night  of  it,"  said  Gordon  when 
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the  play  was  finished.  His  spirits  were  almost 
hilarious  to-night,  and  so  full  was  his  mind  that 
he  began  to  hint  to  Maggie  about  his  love-affair. 
"Come  round  to  the  Carlton,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
give  you  a  bit  of  supper  before  we  go  home.  It's 
absolutely  correct,  or  I  shouldn't  take  you  there. 
The  governor  will  be  in  bed,  and  I've  got  the 
latchkey." 

Maggie  swallowed  some  food  with  difficulty 
while  Gordon  pointed  out  celebrities  to  her.  His 
keenest,  not  to  say  his  most  fervent,  interest 
was  centred  round  persons  who  had  been 
divorced,  or  who  ought  to  have  been  divorced. 
The  tales,  in  his  cheery  boyish  voice,  lacked 
variety,  but  they  seemed  to  be  of  never-failing 
interest  to  him. 

"  I  know  her,  but  of  course  I  wouldn't  dream  of 
introducing  her  to  my  wife,"  he  said  with  youth- 
ful importance  after  one  of  his  lurid  anecdotes. 
And  then,  as  Maggie  failed  to  question  him,  he 
added  sentimentally :  "  It  is  funny  to  think,  isn't 
it,  that  in  a  few  years  we  may  all  be  separated, 
and  with  houses  of  our  own  ?" 

"  111  still  have  you,  Gordon,"  said  Maggie, 
"  even  although  Beatrice  marries." 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?"  said  Gordon  mysteriously. 
He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  remarked  :  "You 
don't  want  me  to  be  a  bachelor  all  my  life,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Gordon,"  said  Maggie,  "  if  it  is  one  of  those 
girls,  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  get  over  it." 

Gordon  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  roared  with 
laughter,  but  he  would  say  nothing  to  enlighten 
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her  or  to  set  her  fears  at  rest.  He  kept  his  joke 
to  himself,  treasuring  it  up  with  the  expression  of 
one  who  means  to  tell  a  boon  companion  about 
it  by-and-by.  His  manner,  however,  was  affec- 
tionate when  he  helped  his  sister  on  with  her 
opera-cloak.  He  patted  her  shoulder  and  laughed 
again,  but  in  a  sense  he  seemed  satisfied  with 
Maggie's  Puritanical  attitude.  Gordon  believed 
in  conventional  standards  of  conduct,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  be  pleased  that  his  elder  sister  should 
have  a  guileless  mind.  It  was  suitable  to  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  in  her  sober  dress  and  with 
her  plainly  brushed  hair.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
rather  amusing  to  shock  dear  old  Maggie  and  to 
act  as  her  instructor.  But  as  for  chorus-girls  ! 

"I  know  too  much  about  'em,"  he  said  comfort- 
ably as  they  drove  home  together. 

But  Maggie  was  unconvinced.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  the  burden  of  preaching  was  being  laid 
heavily  upon  her,  and,  like  Moses,  she  was  of  a 
slow  tongue,  and  not  eloquent.  Besides  this, 
there  was  in  her  mind  a  strange  feeling  of  shy- 
ness towards  the  two  younger  members  of  her 
family,  with  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world.  She  remained  silent  throughout  the  drive 
home,  and  in  the  long  watches  of  a  sleepless  night 
she  reproached  herself  for  holding  out  no  helping 
hand  to  one  whose  feet  were  perhaps  set  on  the 
broad  road  which  leads  to  destruction. 

In  the  morning  she  said  to  herself:  "  I'll  write 
to  him  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  I  ought  to  do 
about  it." 

Maggie  was  one  of  those  women  who  think 
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of  one  man  as  "him,"  and  think  of  no  others 
at  all.  "  He  would  not  think  it  odd  of  me  if  I 
were  to  ask  his  advice  as  a  minister.  I  have 
no  one  else  to  consult.  I  only  hope  he  won't 
joke  about  it." 


CHAPTER  XII 

MATTHEW  ANDERSON,  in  evening  clothes,  with  his 
melancholy  thin  face  and  short  beard,  had  the 
habit  of  looking  like  an  undertaker's  man,  and 
there  were  people  who  believed  that  this  lent 
a  certain  dolorous  air  to  the  dinner-parties  which 
he  gave,  when  he  used  to  stand  on  his  own  hearth- 
rug, advancing  from  time  to  time  to  each  guest 
who  entered,  as  though  to  whisper  in  the  ear : 
"  You  go  in  the  first  or  second  mourning-coach." 
The  hired  waiters,  who  helped  to  officiate  down- 
stairs, performed  on  Sundays  the  duties  of  church 
officers  in  a  neighbouring  Presbyterian  church, 
and  they  also  contributed  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  Black  gloves  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  them,  and  their  manner  of  instruct- 
ing each  gentleman  upon  which  side  of  the  table 
he  was  to  sit  suggested  the  tones  appropriate  to 
the  middle  aisle  and  the  loan  of  hymn-books. 

For  some  unknown  reason  Matthew  had  to- 
night written  down  his  instructions  regarding 
the  pairing  of  the  guests  for  dinner  on  a  piece  of 
black-edged  notepaper,  which,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  imagination,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
an  intimation  of  a  late  bereavement.  Maggie 
habitually  dressed  in  black,  and  her  plain,  smooth 
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hair  had  no  ornament  of  any  kind  upon  it.  She 
stood  beside  her  father  on  the  hearthrug,  and 
extended  a  nervous  black-gloved  hand  to  guests, 
most  of  whom  she  did  not  even  know  by  sight. 

Fortunately  for  her,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacCulloch 
from  Clydebank  were  announced  early — before, 
indeed,  Beatrice  had  appeared — and  this  prevented 
the  possibility  of  having  to  make  conversation, 
unaided,  for  strangers.  They  entered  arm-in-arm, 
and  Mr.  MacCulloch,  who  was  a  round,  red, 
good-natured  man,  with  a  manner  like  a  rough 
breeze,  was  pleased  to  meet  his  old  friend,  whom 
he  had  known  in  less  exalted  circumstances. 
But  there  was  an  idea  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  his  honest  mind  that  now  that  the 
Andersons  had  come  to  London  they  might  be 
inclined  to  give  themselves  airs,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  jolly  manner,  he  showed  a  faint  suspicion  of 
this  inward  fear.  There  had  been  a  rumour  that 
Beatrice  was  to  be  presented  at  Court  by  Mrs. 
Lushington.  Mrs.  MacCulloch  had  been  sym- 
pathetic, while  her  husband  demanded,  "Who 
next  ?"  with  a  smile  at  the  Andersons'  advance. 
Matthew's  habitual  melancholy  perhaps  disarmed 
his  old  neighbour's  suspicions,  for  the  two  men 
shook  hands  warmly,  and  Mr.  MacCulloch  in- 
quired kindly  where  Beatrice  was. 

"  Beatrice  is  late,"  responded  the  lugubrious 
Matthew;  "she  is  learning  London  ways." 

"  She  will  get  her  head  turned,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Culloch, his  suspicions  about  "  airs "  returning 
to  his  mind.  He  had  not  dined  yet,  and  the 
kindly  influence  of  food  and  drink  was  lacking. 
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"  Ah,  Mr.  MacCulloch,"  said  Matthew  solemnly, 
"  Beatrice  moves  in  a  very  different  circle  from 
you  and  me  now." 

"Humph,"  said  Mr.  MacCulloch,  whose  family 
dated  back  several  generations  farther  than  the 
shipbuilder's,  and  who  remembered  days  at  Clyde- 
bank  when  the  Andersons  were  unknown — 
"  humph,  girls  are  better  kept  in  their  own 
station." 

"  I'm  sure  Beatrice  would  adorn  any  station," 
said  kindly  Mrs.  MacCulloch,  whose  appointed 
path  in  life  it  seemed  to  be  to  fetch  a  watering- 
can  and  lay  the  dust  which  her  husband's  quick 
temper  often  stirred  up. 

"  I  hear  you  are  going  to  Court,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  as  Beatrice  entered ;  but  she  spoiled  her 
kindly  words  when  she  added,  "  How  proud  your 
poor  mother  would  be  if  she  could  only  know 
about  it !" 

Perhaps  it  was  her  unconscious  revolt  at  the 
universal  sombreness  of  the  party  which  made 
Beatrice  fling  off  all  Puritanical  suggestion  of  the 
simple  life,  and  appear  in  rose-coloured  satin.  Or 
it  may  have  been  that  some  instinct  told  her  that, 
whereas  Mr.  St.  Albans  approved  of  inexpensive 
dressing  and  Quaker  simplicity  with  all  his  soul, 
there  v/as  still  that  touch  of  everyday  humanity 
about  him  to  which  rose-coloured  satin  would 
best  appeal.  Beatrice  looked  splendid.  The 
colour  in  her  cheeks  was  warm  and  deep,  but 
softened  by  contrast  with  her  bright  gown,  and 
her  thick  black  hair  was  dressed  in  conventional 
waves  and  coiled  behind  her  head  in  luxuriant 
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abundance.  The  suggestion  of  primness  which 
usually  characterized  her  face  was  gone  from  it 
to-night ;  her  mouth,  with  its  restrained  smile 
and  look  of  reserved  gentility,  expanded  more 
broadly  than  was  common  with  her,  and  showed 
a  row  of  dazzling  teeth.  Her  eyes  were  veiled, 
but  bright ;  her  step  was  confident,  her  manner 
assured.  As  she  took  Mr.  St.  Albans'  arm  and 
swept  into  dinner,  Maggie  said  to  herself,  "She 
might  be  a  queen  I" 

Mr.  St.  Albans  was  present  in  the  minds  of 
both  Beatrice  and  Gordon  as  "  the  point  of  the 
party."  He  was  a  black-bearded  man,  who  might 
be  called  handsome  by  those  who  admired  this 
particular  type.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  generally 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him  when  he  talked, 
which  lent  a  sense  of  detachment  to  his  conversa- 
tion and  an  impersonal  air,  such  as  women 
attempt  to  overcome.  In  politics  he  was  a  Radical, 
and  his  earnestness  took  the  form  of  flogging 
with  desperate  severity  whole  stablefuls  of  dead 
horses.  He  still  waxed  eloquent  over  the  in- 
famous treatment  of  domestic  servants  in  big 
houses,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
day  when  they  had  put  their  yokes  from  off  their 
necks  was  long  past  and  gone.  He  denounced 
women  of  the  world  for  neglecting  their  children, 
even  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Lushington  and  her  kind, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  rich  have  become  very  much  like  nurseries. 
He  mourned  the  idleness  of  the  upper  classes, 
although  he  could  hardly  have  pointed  to  a  man 
or  woman  amongst  them  in  London  who  had  many 
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spare  hours  on  his  or  her  hands ;  but  his  par- 
ticular defences  were  reserved  for  the  down- 
trodden race  of  governesses,  and  there  were  those 
who,  hearing  him,  used  to  murmur,  "  I  only  wish 
he  had  ours  to  manage !" 

Mr.  St.  Albans  was  a  grievance-monger  by 
temperament  and  by  profession.  He  could  detect 
unfair  treatment  in  every  flower  that  grew,  while 
he  was  able  to  find  injustice  in  the  fact  that  one 
bloom  differed  from  another  in  size  and  shape. 

It  is  strange  to  have  to  confess  of  this  earnest 
young  man  that,  in  a  sense,  he  got  a  good  deal  of 
enjoyment  out  of  the  grievances  he  condemned. 
There  was  not  a  single  meeting  of  the  unemployed 
which  he  did  not  attend ;  there  was  not  a  factory, 
however  carefully  managed,  which  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  inspect.  And  he  not  only  visited 
the  Salvation  Army  shelters  at  night,  and  Covent 
Garden  in  the  early  morning,  but  he  enjoyed 
doing  so.  Mr.  St.  Albans  was  a  well-fed  man, 
but  he  believed  he  knew  exactly  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  hungry ;  and  there  was  one  occasion  when 
he  lived  for  a  whole  month  down  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  during  which  time  he  allowed 
himself  three  solid  meals  a  day  and  studied  the 
tone  of  the  people,  In  a  lower  walk  of  life 
Mr.  St.  Albans  would  have  been  an  orator  in 
Hyde  Park.  As  the  son  of  a  motor  manufacturer, 
he  was  a  Radical  Member  of  Parliament.  Having 
no  land  himself,  he  was  able  to  divide  up  that 
which  had  belonged  to  his  neighbours  for  genera- 
tions, and  distribute  it,  on  paper  at  least,  amongst 
the  poor.  And  he  loved  to  cry,  "  Down  with  the 
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landlords !"  and  to  speak  of  land-hunger,  while 
keeping  the  walls  of  his  own  factory  secure,  and 
denying  altogether  that  such  a  thing  as  motor- 
hunger  might  also  exist.  In  a  garage  at  least 
the  laws  of  mine  and  thine  were  secure.  This 
lent  great  force  to  Mr.  St.  Albans'  most  im- 
passioned speeches,  and  from  behind  his  defences 
he  felt  honestly  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
people. 

Beatrice  entirely  believed  in  him.  His  im- 
personal gaze,  from  eyes  which  had  always  the 
appearance  of  large  brown  beads,  awoke  within 
her  a  latent  sense  of  conquest.  Each  word  which 
he  addressed  to  the  air  was  strenuous,  fluent, 
well  chosen.  To  listen  to  Mr.  St.  Albans  speak- 
ing was  like  listening  to  a  page  of  a  Radical  news- 
paper being  read  aloud,  and  it  impressed  Beatrice 
Anderson  enormously.  "  Here,"  thought  she, 
"is  the  great  mind — the  mind  of  the  people  in 
one  man  !"  Mr.  St.  Albans  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  talker,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  exercised  his  talent 
almost  too  frequently.  And  just  as  he  never 
looked  at  his  hearers,  so  he  never  considered 
their  point  of  view.  Still,  he  stated  his  own 
opinions  eloquently,  and  the  pictures  which  he 
gave  of  his  midnight  walks,  having  been  rehearsed 
many  times  before,  were  vivid  and  not  without 
true  realistic  effect. 

The  colour  came  and  went  in  Beatrice's  cheeks. 
In  one  brief  glorious  moment  she  saw  herself 
also  as  the  champion  of  the  people  and  the 
exponent  of  that  equality  which,  being  raised 
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aloft,  could  dramatically  and  graciously  stoop. 
She  would  choose  the  lower  place  among  the 
poor  as  soon  as  a  higher  place  and  position  were 
secured.  Most  of  us  could  afford  to  despise 
money  if  only  we  had  enough  of  it.  Beatrice 
meant  to  despise  position  also  as  soon  as  position 
was  secure.  She  would  live  in  the  East  End  of 
London  for  a  month  !  She  would  start  manu- 
facturies  and  found  Homes,  and  from  the  lurid 
depths  of  Whitechapel  she  would  flash  occasion- 
ally on  the  drawing-rooms  of  London,  and  tell 
people — as  Mr.  St.  Albans  was  telling  her  to- 
night— of  all  that  she  had  seen.  It  was  a  fine 
moment  in  the  girl's  life,  in  spite  of  its  vanity, 
and  all  her  soul  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  threw 
back  her  head  and  exclaimed,  as  though  claiming 
her  companion  as  an  ally,  "  We  must  do  some- 
thing!" 

"  Go  down  amongst  them,"  said  Mr.  St.  Albans, 
"  See  things  for  yourself,  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  try  if  for  very  pity's  sake  you  cannot  drive 
things  into  the  hearts  of  the  rich  !" 

The  rich  were  all  wicked  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man,  just  as  the  poor  were  all  good,  and 
the  working  man  almost  always  had  a  halo  round 
his  head.  Neither  he  nor  Beatrice  ever  con- 
templated a  prolonged  stay  in  lurid,  thrilling 
Whitechapel.  They  were  going  to  see  it,  and 
they  were  going  to  write  about  it.  Of  the  long, 
dull  lives  spent  there  in  stupid,  grey,  uninterest- 
ing parochial  work,  in  the  fog  and  the  heat,  they 
knew  very  little,  just  as  they  knew  very  little  of 
the  dogged  perseverance  and  pluck  which  faces 
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each  day  patiently  and  does  the  work  faithfully  as 
it  comes. 

The  dark  spots  of  the  earth  may,  if  they  are 
portrayed  darkly  enough,  prove  very  interesting 
reading  in  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  the  passionate  journalist  about 
both  Beatrice  Anderson  and  the  young  man 
beside  her. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  John  Lushington 
watched  the  two  dumbly,  and  a  voluble  lady  who 
sat  next  him  thought  she  had  never  found  any- 
one so  difficult  to  get  on  with.  She  industriously 
tried  every  topic  she  could  think  of,  from  Jaeger 
wool  to  flying-machines,  without  provoking  a 
spark  of  interest  from  him.  And  in  the  end, 
being  a  philosophic  young  woman,  she  gave  up 
the  unhappy  business,  and  set  herself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner,  and  confined  her 
conversational  efforts  to  a  few  remarks  which  she 
addressed  to  Mr.  Anderson  on  his  deaf  side. 

John  Lushington  was  about  as  miserable  as  a 
young  man  could  well  be.  During  Beatrice's 
visit  to  Lancaster  Gate  his  love  for  her  had 
grown  with  every  day  that  he  spent  in  her 
company.  John  was  one  of  those  safe  young 
men  who  are  allowed  to  take  young  ladies  out, 
almost  in  the  character  of  a  chaperon ;  but  his 
colossal  respectability  did  not,  alas !  insure  his 
own  safety,  and  John  was  whole-heartedly  and 
miserably  in  love.  He  not  only  loved  Beatrice, 
but  he  accepted  every  phase  of  her  varied  condi- 
tions of  mind  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith. 
When  she  painted  white  flowers  with  grey 
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shadows  in  them  on  the  shutters  of  her  room,  he 
believed  her  to  be  an  artist ;  and  when  she  told 
him  that  she  was  a  Socialist,  he  believed  that 
also.  He  never  doubted  that  she  had  read  all  the 
learned  books  she  told  him  about,  and  only 
wished  with  all  his  heart  he  could  imitate  her; 
and  he  thought,  when  she  put  on  the  airs  of  the 
wearied  woman  of  the  world,  that  it  was  as 
genuine  as  anything  else. 

He  knew  she  would  never  look  at  him.  That 
was  what  he  was  telling  himself  to-night.  There 
had  never  been  a  chance  that  she  would  con- 
descend to  notice  him.  He  was  a  fool ;  he  had 
been  plucked  for  the  army ;  and  he  supposed  he 
would  go  in  for  a  land-agency,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  manage  his  own  property  some  day.  He 
knew  the  soil  and  he  loved  it,  and  he  hated 
London.  He  could  shoot  and  was  fond  of  his 
dogs.  But  the  only  thing  he  really  wanted  in  the 
world  was  this  handsome  girl,  with  her  black  hair, 
who  was  now  discussing  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
sanitation,  and  rescue-work  with  the  good-looking 
Socialist  opposite. 

To  Flora  Anderson  the  dinner-party  to-night 
was  as  important  an  event  as  it  could  possibly  be 
to  anyone  in  the  room.  Epochs,  naturally,  are 
conditioned  by  the  characters  of  those  who  make 
them.  Fate  is  not  allowed  to  have  entirely  its 
own  way,  especially  when  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
matter !  Flora  had  assisted  Fate,  and  imagination 
had  assisted  Flora. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  Miss  Flora 
Anderson's  state  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  so  far  London  had  not  shown  itself  to  her 
on  its  gayest  side.  Even  the  dresses  which  she 
had  thought  of  ordering  had  not  been  required; 
her  wardrobe,  which  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  Scotland,  was  quite  good  enough  for  Torquay, 
for  instance.  She  feared  to  intrude  herself  upon 
Beatrice's  and  Gordon's  young  friends,  while  in- 
vitations to  formal  parties  were  generally  given 
to  her  uncle  and  Maggie.  Flora  had,  with  her 
usual  good  sense,  filled  up  her  time  in  many 
useful  ways ;  but,  as  she  sometimes  told  herself, 
you  do  not  come  to  London  to  be  useful.  She 
helped  Maggie  in  household  matters,  wrote  many 
of  Beatrice's  notes,  and  was  always  interested  in 
museums  and  exhibitions  when  the  carriage  was 
wanted  for  the  other  two  young  ladies.  Both 
cousins  were  sure  that  they  could  not  have  done 
without  her,  and  often  said  so  in  an  affectionate 
manner;  but,  compared  with  Lachlan,  London 
was  dull,  and  just  as  an  exile  always  sees  the 
land  of  his  birth  bathed  in  a  kindly  or  splendid 
sunshine,  so  may  those  who  are  parted  from  their 
friends  discover  new  and  beautiful  features  in  the 
well-known  faces,  such  as  they  never  saw  in  them 
when  they  were  present. 

Dr.  Patterson  had  grown  a  good  deal  in  the 
eyes  of  his  lady-love  since  she  had  said  good-bye 
to  him  in  the  North.  His  mouth  was  firmer  and 
his  eyes  were  stronger.  He  had  become  (unknown 
to  himself)  a  determined  man — one  of  those  brave, 
quiet  souls  who  say  very  little,  but  who  are  full 
of  force.  Had  Patterson  died  or  married  at  this 
particular  juncture,  the  pleasing  picture  which 
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Flora  had  drawn  of  him  would  have  remained 
engraved  on  her  heart  for  ever. 

Instead  of  this,  Patterson  came  to  dinner. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  beating  heart  even  after 
the  age  generally  ascribed  to  its  most  pronounced 
flutterings  is  over,  and  Flora's  heart  beat.  It  is 
possible  to  think  oneself  fairly  good-looking 
although  one's  features  may  be  plain,  and 
Flora  had  always  believed  herself  to  have  a 
very  pleasant  and  presentable  appearance.  She 
ordered  a  new  dress  for  the  dinner-party,  and 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  purchase. 

There  are  several  methods  of  ordering  a  new 
dress,  but  the  one  which  was  invariably  adopted 
by  Miss  Anderson  was  "to  buy  a  bit  of  good 
stuff  and  have  it  made  up."  She  distrusted 
London  goods,  which  she  described  as  being  all 
for  show  but  having  no  wear  in  them,  and  as 
soon  as  the  dinner  invitations  were  sent  out,  she 
wrote  to  Scotland  and  obtained  a  "  length "  of 
brown  brocade  with  blue  daisies  upon  it,  with 
which  she  was  delighted.  With  blue  pipings  the 
new  dress  defied  competition. 

To  her  looking-glass  even  Flora  had  said,  "  I 
dress  for  him !" 

During  the  pause  before  dinner  she  stood 
in  front  of  a  long  mirror  in  the  drawing-room 
and  surveyed  herself  with  keen  pleasure;  and 
when  Patterson  was  announced  her  heart  gave 
one  final  bound  as  she  went  forward  to 
meet  him. 

Patterson  had  not  grown.  He  still  wore  a  gold 
chain  looped  over  his  left  ear ;  he  stumbled  over 
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the  doormat  as  he  entered ;  and  he  had  come  out 
to  dinner  in  a  black  waistcoat,  cut  high  and 
showing  a  very  small  amount  of  shirt-front,  and 
a  small  black  tie.  These  were  the  first  things 
that  Flora  noticed  about  him.  Later  she  had  time 
to  remark  that  his  lamentable  accent  had  increased 
greatly  in  breadth  and  strength.  She  saw  him 
again  as  a  figure  put  together  by  an  apprentice, 
and  contrasted  it  deplorably  with  the  fine, 
strong,  resolute  man  which  she  had  built  in  her 
own  mind. 

Patterson,  unabashed  because  unwitting  of  the 
thoughts  which  surged  through  her  mind,  crossed 
the  room  to  where  she  stood,  and  shook  her 
strongly  by  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  remarking 
genially,  "  I  was  an  awful  while  finding  this  house!" 

"Don't  wring  my  hand  off,  Patterson,"  said 
Flora  irritably. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  burst  your  glove  ?"  he  said 
with  compunction. 

Nearly  every  other  man  in  the  room  wore  a 
white  waistcoat  or  a  large  expanse  of  polished 
shirt;  every  other  man  in  the  room  seemed  to 
have  a  mouth  which  closed  firmly,  or  else  a 
moustache  which  hid  it.  Most  other  men  seemed 
to  have  something  to  say,  but  Patterson  said 
nothing.  He  gazed  with  a  good  deal  01 
curiosity  through  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
at  the  different  guests  as  they  arrived,  and  then 
remarked,  "  You've  an  awful  lot  of  company  here 
to-night,  surely  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Flora  literally;  "it's  a  party.  We 
are  to  be  twenty-four,  including  ourselves." 
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"  Is  it  to  be  dancing,  or  what  ?"  said  Patterson. 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Flora.  "  I  suppose  you  know 
what  a  dinner-party  is  ?" 

And  then,  Matthew  Anderson  having  crossed 
the  room  with  his  black-edged  notepaper  in  his 
hand  and  confided  his  niece  to  the  doctor  to  take 
in  to  dinner,  he  offered  her  a  weak  elbow,  and 
they  descended  together.  Maggie  sat  on  his  other 
side,  but  Mr.  Gair,  having  immediately  begun  to 
converse  with  her,  the  conversation  had,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  society,  to  be  maintained  during 
the  first  courses  of  a  dinner  between  those  who 
had  gone  in  arm-and-arm. 

Flora  was  wondering  if  her  new  dress  was 
going  to  be  wasted,  after  all.  Her  heart 
was  like  lead,  and  a  certain  blankness,  which 
follows  on  the  shock  of  suddenly-removed 
glamour,  tied  her  tongue  for  a  time.  A  younger 
woman  might  almost  have  wept.  It  is  hard 
when  idealism  receives  a  blow.  It  is  harder 
still  when  no  compensation  is  offered  for  a 
broken  dream. 

"  Spot  is  quite  well,"  said  Patterson. 

11  Indeed,"  said  Flora. 

The  doctor  became  more  awkward  and  dis- 
gracefully humble,  and  when  Maggie  kindly  pro- 
tested that  he  was  eating  no  dinner,  he  replied  : 
"  Well,  you  see  it's  more  supper  I'm  accustomed 
to.  I'm  a  very  plain  man  in  the  matter  of  living." 
He  commented  ingenuously  upon  the  room  and 
the  dinner,  and  was  too  open-mouthed  even  in 
his  admiration  of  the  flowers.  "  What  a  profusion 
of  blooms !"  he  hazarded  after  a  time,  "  and  they 
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have  a  beautiful  pairfume."  "  I  was  saying,"  he 
repeated  to  Flora,  having  hazarded  this  remark 
first  to  Maggie,  "  what  a  profusion  of  blooms  you 
have  here,  and  they've  a  beautiful  pairfume." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Patterson,  say  scent !" 
said  Flora,  almost  in  tears. 

Choosing  a  safe,  not  to  say  interesting,  topic  of 
conversation,  Dr.  Patterson  turned  to  cases  of 
illness  in  Lachlan,  and  talked  exclusively  of  in- 
fluenza, and  who  was  down  with  it  in  the  various 
cottages.  Such  items  of  local  interest  were  con- 
spicuously out  of  place  at  the  dinner-party,  but 
Patterson  had  not  sense  enough  to  see  this, 
although  common  decency  might  have  taught 
him  to  keep  his  prescriptions  out  of  his  con- 
versation. 

"You  will  be  interested  to  hear,"  he  floundered 
on,  neglecting  his  dinner  and  avowing  that  he 
was  unable  to  read  the  French  menu  in  front  of 
him — "  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Mac- 
Nichol  is  going  to  get  his  daughter  from  Inchellen 
to  look  after  him  ;  and  the  gardener's  wife  at 
Dunraith  has  got  twin  boys."  This  was  interest- 
ing, but  it  might  have  been  kept  for  an  intimate 
chat.  An  itinerary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Lachlan  parish  was  hardly  romantic  matter  for 
a  first  conversation,  after  weeks  of  absence,  with 
a  lady-love  in  brown  brocade.  From  London, 
Flora  could  look  back  to  Lachlan  as  a  sunny  and 
beautiful  spot,  to  which  she  would  one  day  return 
gladly,  but  the  details  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  Patter- 
son were  prosaic  under  electric  light  and  in  the 
face  of  this  rose-covered  dinner-table. 
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"  I  away  and  had  my  tea,"  the  doctor  was 
saying,  "  and  then  went  and  spoke  to  Peter 
Farquhar  myself.  You'll  mind,  of  course,  that 
he  had  got  into  the  way  of  taking  a  drop  too 
much,  and  I  knew  how  interested  you  were  in 
the  case  of  him  and  the  pew-rents.  Was  it  before 
you  left  that  he  had  the  red  cushions  put  in  his 
pew  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Flora,  "  but  I  heard  about  it." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  news  travels,"  said  Patter- 
son. "  I  suppose  they've  told  you  about  the 
engineer  on  board  the  Columba  ?  It  has  made 
a  great  stir  in  Inchellen." 

Maggie's  interest  in  the  engineer — for  she 
turned  and  interposed  in  the  conversation — made 
Flora  blush. 

"Tell  me  about  Spot,"  she  said  impulsively, 
falling  back  on  the  old  theme  with  a  sense  of 
safety  and  relief. 

"  Oh,  Spot's  fine,"  said  Patterson ;  "  he's  a  nice 
wee  dog,  that." 

Spot  looked  very  far  away  from  Bramham 
Gardens.  Even  the  twin  boys  at  Dunraith 
appeared  faint  and  blurred  at  this  distance;  but 
Flora  set  herself,  patiently  and  resolutely,  to  ask 
questions  about  everyone  in  the  parish. 

It  is  not  a  man's  fault  that  he  seldom  seems  to 
know  what  a  woman  wants,  and  rarely  gives  her 
the  word  which  she  is  dying  to  hear.  The  ship 
comes  in,  and  she  stands  on  the  quay,  speechless 
with  longing  for  the  first  sight  of  the  face  that 
she  has  missed  so  much,  and  for  the  sound  of  the 
voice  which  is  dear  to  her.  The  word  and  the 
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look  doubtless  come  when  he  and  she  are  safely 
in  the  railway  -  carriage  going  up  to  London 
together  ;  but  the  first  word  of  all  was  about 
some  missing  luggage,  and  the  first  look  was 
towards  the  shipping-agent  and  a  bunch  of  keys. 
In  the  quiet  hours,  when  they  sit  hand-in- 
hand  together  of  an  evening,  the  fact  that  the 
mutton  was  burned  at  dinner  is  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  therefore  the  first  thing  on  his 
lips.  The  foolish  woman  breaks  her  heart  over 
it,  and  the  wise  woman  says  he  can't  help  it, 
and  both  foolish  and  wise,  as  a  rule,  respond 
to  their  lord's  mood  and  discuss  the  roast  mutton 
with  him. 

For,  no  doubt,  the  prose  of  life  is  saner  than 
the  poetry  of  it,  and  safer  too.  But  a  breath  of 
song  through  the  leaden  prose,  a  flash  of  sunlight 
on  the  grey  web  of  life — a  kiss,  a  look,  a  flower — 
these  are  what  a  woman  wants,  and  could  get, 
if  she  asked  for  them  !  But  the  price  is  too  high 
to  pay,  even  for  such  things  as  these.  Gifts  are 
not  paid  for,  and  they  must  come  at  the  right 
moment  or  they  are  useless. 

Flora  Anderson  had  no  business  to  idealize 
the  village  doctor,  and  he  was  not  to  blame 
that  she  had  done  so ;  but  if  he  had  even 
remarked  upon  the  new  brown  dress  with  the 
blue  daisies  spotted  over  it,  she  would  have  been 
made  quite  happy. 

Gordon  fussed  throughout  dinner,  and  com- 
plained to  Maggie  once  or  twice  that  things  were 
not  quite  right.  The  young  man  had  an  idea  that 
this  not  only  showed  how  well  he  knew  what  was 
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the  correct  way  of  doing  things,  but  that  it  also 
gave  a  friendly  touch  to  the  dinner-party  ;  and  he 
told  Miss  Dundas  confidentially  that  the  plates 
were  never  hot  enough  at  home.  Gordon  was 
entirely  happy ;  he  was  proud  of  the  solid  comfort 
of  his  father's  house.  There  was  "  nothing  cheap 
about  it,"  he  often  said,  and  to-night  even  the 
bustle  of  the  waiters  and  the  generous  flow  of 
champagne — which  he  had  instructed  Maggie 
should  not  be  limited — and  the  frequent  courses 
of  excellent  food  on  gilt-edged  china,  gave  him 
a  very  real  sense  of  pleasure  and  pride  in  his 
family.  His  opinion  of  himself  was  not  lowered 
by  the  look  of  profusion  before  him  ;  the  massive 
silver  and  the  good  furniture  which  would  one 
day  be  his  were  pleasant  to  his  eyes.  He  liked  to 
think  he  was  worth  something,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  propose  to  Miss  Dundas.  She  was 
a  good  match,  of  course ;  but,  then,  he  was  a  good 
match  too,  and  Miss  Dundas  had  always  been 
nice  to  him.  Everybody  seemed  to  get  on  well 
with  her;  she  never  snubbed  fellows.  Already 
he  was  proud  of  her,  and  certainly  Gordon  showed 
to  greater  advantage  with  the  heiress  than  with 
anyone  else.  Most  people  showed  their  best  side 
to  Miss  Dundas.  She  seemed  to  expect  others 
to  be  as  charming  as  herself. 

"Tell  me  who  everyone  is,"  she  said,  looking 
round  the  table,  where  most  of  the  people  were 
unknown  to  her,  and  speaking  with  her  usual 
interest  in  those  about  her. 

The  MacCullochs,  Gordon  explained,  were  old 
friends  of  the  governor's—"  not  bad  old  sorts  in 
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their  way."  And  the  dark-haired  man  with  the 
beard  was  Mr.  St.  Albans,  the  Radical  member, 
and  a  very  clever  fellow.  That  elderly  bird 
sitting  next  his  father  was  Lady  Mary  Pease, 
a  married  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Eskdale.  Did 
Miss  Dundas  know  her  at  all  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Dundas ;  "  she  was  my 
mother's  cousin." 

Well,  then  those  two  young  fellows  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table  were  great  pals  of  Gordon's. 
One  was  a  very  good  fellow,  who  played  the 
piano  magnificently — Maggie  was  hoping  they 
might  have  a  little  music  after  dinner.  The 
pretty  girl  in  pink  was  a  great,  great  friend 
of  Beatrice's ;  Gordon  believed  she  was  con- 
sidered a  beauty,  but  he  did  not  care  for  the  dolly 
style  himself. 

Young  Mr.  Anderson  had  a  naive  way  of 
extolling  his  friends  and  their  various  acquire- 
ments, and  then  adding  a  word  of  depreciation 
to  show  how  little  he  himself  was  affected  by  their 
position  or  their  attainments. 

"  Dr.  Patterson  of  course  you  have  met,"  he 
went  on,  his  glance  still  wandering  round  the 
table.  "I  think  we  are  lucky  to  have  him  at 
Lachlan,  for  he  really  is  a  splendid  doctor,  and 
he  passed  magnificently  at  Edinburgh,  although 
personally,  of  course,  he  isn't  a  man  that  interests 
me  in  the  least,  nor  one  whom  I  should  care  to 
make  a  pal  of.  Those  two  people  on  the  farther 
side  are  the  So-and-so's,  and  the  lady  in  red," 
etc.,  etc. 

This  party,  with  its  sumptuous  dinner,  its  heavy, 
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old-fashioned  decorations,  and  its  mixed  assem- 
blage of  friends,  was  typical  of  the  family  who 
were  making  their  way  in  the  world.  Gordon's 
pals — the  young  men  at  the  far  end  of  the  table — 
were  of  the  class  which  even  good-naturedly  can 
only  be  described  as  bounders.  They  criticized 
most  things,  frequented  music-halls,  and  wore 
a  great  deal  of  linen  cuff.  Besides  these,  there 
were  one  or  two  dowdy-looking  women  with 
loud-voiced  husbands,  who  laid  down  the  law 
a  good  deal,  middle-class  Scottish  folk,  whose 
wives  knew  their  places  and  kept  them — in  public ; 
a  fashionable-looking  woman  in  red,  who  had 
established  a  sort  of  proprietary  right  in  Beatrice, 
and  chaperoned  her  to  a  great  many  parties ; 
Lady  Mary  Pease,  looking  pleasant  and  sweet  in 
a  black  velvet  dress,  and  labouring  conscientiously 
in  her  talk  with  Mr.  Anderson ;  Mr.  Gair,  dining 
out  for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks,  under  a 
promise  to  return  early  to  his  father;  Mr.  St. 
Albans,  with  his  brilliant  talk,  reminding  one  of 
the  fact  that  words  were  worth  so  many  guineas 
a  thousand  to  a  journalist ;  and  Beatrice,  flushed 
and  triumphant,  sitting  beside  him  ;  some  habitual 
diners-out,  who  welcomed  with  joy  any  new 
givers  of  parties ;  and  a  few  pretty  girls,  whose 
acquaintance  Beatrice  had  made  since  coming  to 
London. 

Dr.  Patterson  was,  perhaps,  the  only  blot  on 
the  party.  He  had  relapsed  into  an  ungainly 
silence,  of  which  he  was  painfully  conscious, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  break  it  sometimes  by 
clearing  his  throat.  Flora,  in  her  new  dress 
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which  was  a  little  too  tight  for  her,  sat  upright  in 
her  chair,  and  at  intervals  started  fresh  subjects 
of -conversation,  which,  when  they  did  not  con- 
cern the  village  of  Lachlan,  provoked  no  comment. 
Towards  the  end  of  dinner  it  struck  her  with 
a  mingling  of  impatience  and  annoyance  that  she 
had  asked  three  times  how  her  aunts  were,  and 
she  could  not  help  hoping  that  Patterson  had  not 
noticed  the  repetition. 

Maggie's  shy  bow  to  Lady  Mary  Pease  as 
a  signal  that  the  feast  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  ladies  might  go  to  the  drawing-room, 
delivered  her  cousin  from  a  situation  which  had 
an  element  of  tragedy  in  it.  Flora  placed  her 
hands  against  her  hot  cheeks  on  the  way  upstairs, 
and  found  herself  longing  that  she  might  go 
straight  to  bed,  put  out  the  lights,  and  try  to 
think  of  the  dinner-party  and  its  disappointments 
as  an  event  long  past — a  thing  too  dim  and 
insignificant  to  affect  her.  Time  measures  out  its 
healing  medicine  drop  by  drop.  Flora  meant  to 
take  a  long  draught  of  it  in  one  good  night's 
sleep,  and  would  fain  have  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow  at  once. 

This  course  being  impossible,  she  followed  the 
other  ladies  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found 
them  sitting  in  a  circle,  of  which  Beatrice  was  the 
centre.  Never  had  the  girl  looked  handsomer, 
and  never,  perhaps,  had  she  risen  more  splendidly 
into  that  position  which  she  felt  herself  so  fitted 
to  adorn.  Beatrice  was  not  the  wearied  woman 
of  the  world  to-night,  but  the  triumphant  success 
of  society.  She  had  found  herself  and  had  come 
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into  port  greatly!  The  freethinking  young 
woman  who  sometimes  washed  her  head  on  Sun- 
day mornings  and  scorned  red-brick  places  'of 
worship  had  met  her  ideal  in  the  young  politician 
downstairs.  Since  her  very  first  meeting  with 
him  she  had  felt  her  sense  of  freedom  become 
wider;  she  had  expanded  her  views  and  shaken 
off  the  entrammelling  cords  by  which  old  opinions 
had  bound  her.  Her  speech  had  not  only  become 
more  cultured,  but,  with  a  new  sense  of  fetters 
flung  aside,  had  certainly  become  less  conven- 
tional, and  Maggie  had  more  than  once  had  to 
say,  •'  Hush,  hush  !"  lately. 

As  Beatrice  sat  amongst  her  friends  to-night 
she  was  the  dominating  personality  amongst 
them.  To  herself  she  was  in  the  world,  and  she 
was  proud  of  it !  She  knew  societ}^  thoroughly, 
and  was  cognizant  of  its  doings,  and  forthwith 
she  began  to  retail  gossip  with  a  splendid  air  of 
assurance. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,"  she  was  saying,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  recital  of  a  domestic  tragedy,  before 
beginning  on  another  equally  lurid. 

Miss  Dundas  was  in  an  agony  :  the  tale  which 
this  beautiful  young  creature  was  pouring  forth, 
with  a  sort  of  naive  simplicity  and  enjoyment, 
concerned  Lady  Mary  Pease's  only  sister,  and 
perhaps,  until  then,  Lady  Mary  had  never  guessed 
how  widely  the  story  had  spread. 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  concluded  Beatrice,  and  proceeded 
to  quote  chapter  and  verse  for  what  she  knew. 
She  retailed  old  scandals  with  an  air  of  eager 
freshness,  and  as  though  she  herself  was  the  only 
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person  in  London  who  had  the  coveted  informa- 
tion. She  was  too  new  to  the  ways  of  the  world 
to  have  discovered  that  society  is  a  big  family, 
whose  members  know  a  good  deal  about  each 
other's  doings,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  there  is 
very  often  the  tie  of  blood  between  them.  Good- 
ness knows  where  she  had  picked  up  her  informa- 
tion, but  it  was  evident  that  the  woman  of  the 
world,  if  half  her  stones  were  true,  had  good 
reason  for  being  dissatisfied  with  society  as  she 
found  it.  Perhaps  Gordon  had  been  her  in- 
formant. Gordon  of  the  clear  complexion  and 
the  cheery  face  was,  as  we  know,  fond  of  grub- 
bing about  in  unsavoury  places,  and  his  light 
heart  found  only  pleasure  in  being  "  in  the  know." 
The  details  which  he  loved  to  impart  were  part 
of  the  boy's  vanity,  and  showed  how  up  to  date 
he  was ;  and  the  painful  story  which  fell  so  glibly 
from  Beatrice's  lips  was  retailed  with  an  enjoy- 
ment which  proclaimed  that  it  had  been  given  to 
her  by  her  brother. 

"  The  British  matron,"  whispered  the  lady  in 
red  to  her  neighbour,  "  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but 
the  British  maid  can  stand  a  good  deal  more !" 
She  laughed  behind  her  fan. 

"  The  daring  of  ignorance,"  whispered  back  her 
friend;  "but  it  really  is  rather  amusing." 

The  gentlemen  entered  before  Beatrice  had 
finished  her  absorbing  conversation.  Mr.  Ander- 
son moved  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  where 
his  interference  need  not  be  feared.  Lady  Mary 
Pease,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  electric  light,  looked 
ghastly. 
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"O  Jim,"  whispered  Miss  Dundas  hurriedly, 
as  the  young  man  took  his  place  beside  her,  "  do 
stop  her!  Cousin  Mary  adored  her' sister,  and 
the}'  tried  to  hush  it  up." 

Jim  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  deliberately 
into  the  group.  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
excuse  my  leaving  early,"  he  said,  "but,  as 
you  know,  my  father  is  still  very  far  from  well, 
and,  indeed,  this  is  the  first  evening  I  have  been 
anywhere." 

Even  after  he  had  said  good-night  he  stayed 
chatting  until  the  group  round  Beatrice  Ander- 
son had  broken  up  and  dispersed  in  twos  and 
threes  to  different  parts  of  the  room.  Lady 
Mary,  still  very  pale,  crossed  the  room  to  speak 
to  Maggie,  and  Gordon  strolled  over  to  the 
piano  and  began  trying  to  persuade  his  pal  to 
play  something. 

"This  cuts  my  evening  a  bit  short,"  said 
Jim  ruefully,  as  he  bade  Miss  Dundas  good- 
night. 

"Ah,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  whispered  Miss 
Dundas  to  him,  under  the  cover  of  shaking  hands, 
and  the  words  almost  made  up  to  him  for  the 
evening  he  should  have  spent  by  her  side. 

He  had  to  linger  in  the  hall  for  a  time,  for  the 
brougham  which  he  had  ordered  to  return  for 
him  had  not  appeared.  One  of  the  solemn-looking 
waiters  brought  him  a  menu  which  he  asked  for, 
and  as  he  still  lingered  he  heard  a  brilliant  per- 
formance beginning  on  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  wished  he  could  have  .stayed  to  hear 
it,  for  he  was  fond  of  music,  and  thought  that  to 
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sit  on  a  sofa  beside  Miss  Dundas  and  hear  Schu- 
mann rendered  as  Gordon's  pal  rendered  it  would 
have  been  a  very  sincere  pleasure.  "  How  well 
those  sort  of  people  do  things!"  he  thought,  and 
with  all  their  pushfulness,  perhaps  because  of  it, 
how  admirable  the  middle  class  was !  If  they 
played  the  piano,  they  played  beautifully.  They 
passed  first  in  examinations,  and  rode  bicycles 
better  than  other  people,  and  they  added  up  com- 
plicated sums  in  their  heads  in  something  less 
than  a  minute  and  a  half!  They  got  on  well, 
and  many  of  them  made  fortunes ;  whereas  Jim 
knew  that  he  could  never  make  a  fortune  if 
he  tried  from  now  till  Doomsday.  He  supposed, 
in  his  despondent  way,  that  he,  and  those 
like  him,  were  becoming  an  effete  lot.  "Some- 
one has  to  play  the  man,"  he  said,  and  he 
thought  that  this  race  of  burgesses,  with  their 
tall  daughters,  might  be  the  future  strength  of 
England,  keeping  it  high  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

"  If  only,"  he  said  to  himself  as  the  brougham 
at  last  made  its  appearance,  and  he  got  into  it  and 
drove  home — "if  only  they  wouldn't  always  take 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  keep  it !"  He  used  to 
wonder  why,  when  he  drove  his  mail-phaeton 
through  the  streets  of  London,  he  always  gave 
way  to  the  big  drays  piled  high  with  their  barrels 
of  beer,  or  to  the  lumbering  carts  with  their 
overshadowing  tilts  that  forced  their  way  in  front 
of  him  at  the  street  corners. 

"  I  have  my  varnish  to  protect,"  was  his  con- 
clusion ;  "  I  suppose  that's  it.  The  big  carts  with 
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their  unpainted  sides  are  able  to  push  ahead,  for 
they  haven't  any  varnish  to  protect." 

There  is  a  certain  pathos  about  good  manners. 
The  courteous  man  is  almost  bound  to  suffer,  just 
as  he  is  almost  bound  to  give  way.  The  mob 
put  to  death  the  "truest  Gentleman  that  ever 
lived,"  and  it  has  continued  with  smug  self- 
satisfaction  and  a  proper  pride  in  asserting  its 
rights  to  do  the  same  thing  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gair  spent  a  quiet  evening  in  his  father's 
room,  and  at  Bramham  Gardens  Gordon  Ander- 
son took  his  place  beside  Miss  Dundas,  and  made 
himself  agreeable  to  her  throughout  the  whole 
evening.  Lady  Mary  left  early,  and  the  net 
result  of  the  Andersons'  first  dinner-party 
was  not  without  its  influence  on  their  family 
history.  For  Beatrice  discovered  that  she  was 
in  love  with  Mr.  St.  Albans,  Gordon  determined 
positively  to  propose  to  Miss  Dundas,  and 
Flora  decided  with  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
she  could  never  bring  herself  to  accept  Dr. 
Patterson. 

Matthew  Anderson  removed  a  little  of  the 
bloom  from  the  feast  which  he  had  given,  in  a 
few  melancholy  remarks  which  he  made  to  his 
daughters  when  bidding  them  good-night. 

"What  is  it  all  for?"  he  said  to  triumphant 
Beatrice.  "  I  know  what  these  London  diners- 
out  are.  They  think  they  have  done  their  part 
of  the  business  when  they  bring  their  white 
waistcoats  to  your  table,  and  expect  you  to  fill 
them !  Half  these  people  who  were  here  to-night 
wouldn't  care  if  we  were  all  in  our  graves  to- 
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morrow,  and  most  of  them  have  not  a  serious 
thought  between  them." 

"We  shouldn't  judge  people,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Maggie  nervously ;  and  Flora  had  still  sufficient 
spirit  left  to  respond  with  the  kindly  words: 
"  I'm  sure  the  dinner  did  Maggie  great  credit, 
uncle." 

Maggie  gave  her  a  grateful  look,  and  Flora 
said  good-night,  knowing  well  that  the  evening 
for  her  was  not  over. 

"  A  spinster,"  she  often  argued  to  herself,  "  is 
never  expected  to  be  tired,  and  is,  besides, 
accredited  with  a  boundless  interest  in  other 
people's  affairs  and  not  much  concern  for  her 


own !" 


It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the  spinster's  room  is 
often  visited  at  night  by  her  female  friends  who 
want  to  talk  things  over.  Flora  hardly  ever  got 
to  bed  without  a  good  talk  to  someone,  and  even 
as  she  unbuttoned  her  brown  silk  gown  she  heard 
Beatrice's  knock  at  the  door.  Beatrice  was  still 
in  her  rose-coloured  satin,  which  she  seemed 
loath  to  lay  aside,  and  she  took  one  full  glance 
at  herself  in  a  long  mirror  as  she  sat  down,  elated 
and  breathless,  in  Flora's  arm-chair. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  do  tell  me  how  you  think 
things  went  off." 

"I  think  they  all  enjoyed  themselves,"  said 
Flora  heartily,  leaving  her  own  disappointment 
out  of  the  question. 

"  I  don't  mind  so  much  if  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves," said  Beatrice  frankly,  "but  were  they 
impressed  ?" 
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14  They  must  have  been !"  said  sympathetic 
Flora. 

"  I  think  it  was  equal  to  any  of  the  London 
parties  I've  been  at,"  said  Beatrice  complacently, 
"and  I  do  think  the  company  was  very  repre- 
sentative," 

"  It  couldn't  possibly  have  been  nicer,"  said  the 
young  lady  in  brown  and  blue,  who  was  longing 
to  get  to  bed ;  and  she  and  Beatrice  discussed  the 
party  until  Maggie's  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  Beatrice,  gather- 
ing up  her  skirts.  "  Don't  keep  Flora  up  too  long, 
Maggie,"  she  went  on,  with  the  posthumous 
thoughtfulness  of  those  who  have  had  their  say ; 
:<  it's  getting  shockingly  late,  and  Flora  is  looking 
:ired."  She  kissed  the  two  girls  affectionately, 
md  went  off  to  her  own  room. 

"  Well,  Flora  !"  began  Maggie,  taking  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  arm-chair,  in  her  plain  crimson  flannel 
iressing-gown  and  woollen  shoes. 

Flora  could  assure  her  truthfully,  and  did  so, 
.hat  the  cooking  had  been  excellent,  the  waiting 
ibove  reproach,  and  the  flowers  in  the  most 
oerfect  taste.  The  flowers  reminded  her  of 
?atterson,  and  she  sighed. 

Maggie's  brow  was  drawn  into  faint  lines  of 
listress  as  she  discussed  the  dinner-party.  She 

t  bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  and  looked  as  if  she 

as  going  to  stay  a  good  while. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  "  that  Mr.  Lushington 
lidn't  look  very  happy." 

Flora  was  busy  removing,  in  a  firm  and  almost 
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drastic  fashion,  all  traces  of  the  hair-dresser's 
waving  irons  from  her  thick  hair.  The  pretty 
undulations  were  all  brushed  out,  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  Flora  was  trying  to  rub  out 
from  her  recollection  the  fact  that  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening,  when  her  hair  had  been  dressed  at 
the  price  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  she  had 
felt  almost  as  if  she  were  robing  herself  for  her 
bridal. 

"  In  all  my  experience,"  she  said,  with  her  usual 
vigour,  "I  have  never  known  it  possible  for  a 
woman  to  make  two  men  happy  at  the  same  time.'' 

She  finished  brushing  her  hair,  plaited  it  into 
one  stiff  long  plait,  and  tied  it  sharply  with  a 
ribbon. 

"  Dr.  Patterson  seemed  very  quiet,"  said  Maggie, 
her  sensitive  and  kindly  heart  telling  her  that 
Flora  required  consolation.  This  she  would  fain 
have  offered,  but  Flora's  vigorous  methods  of 
preparing  for  bed  made  the  intimate  touch,  the 
half-spoken  word,  the  sympathetic  look,  wellnigh 
impossible. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  cousin,  who  had  now 
assumed  her  dressing-gown  and  was  sitting  down, 
with  an  expression  on  her  face  which,  while  not 
cheerful,  dared  anyone  to  offer  sympathy.  "  You 
can't  say  Patterson  adds  much  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations." 

"  It's  just  reserve,"  pleaded  Maggie,  still  con- 
vinced that  something  was  wrong. 

"  Reserve  is  a  lid  that  often  covers  an  empty 
pot,"  returned  Flora  trenchantly.  Her  disappoint- 
ment of  the  evening  was  crystallizing  into  bad 
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temper,  and,  indeed,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  tired  and  disappointed  woman  may  be  excused 
if  irritation  takes  the  place  of  the  tears  which  at 
an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening  might  have  been 
shed. 

Maggie  pushed  charity  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
and  remarked :  "  What  he  does  say  is  always 
worth  listening  to,  Flora." 

"  Yes ;  even  an  ass,  if  it  speaks  seldom  enough,  is 
bound  to  get  a  hearing,"  quoth  the  victim  of  the 
tardy  love-affair;  "we  have  Scripture  authority 
for  that !"  and  she  began  putting  away  her  evening 
dress  with  a  movement  which  seemed  to  chastise 
the  silk  as  she  placed  it  in  even  folds. 

Maggie  sighed,  and  thought  it  safer  to  return 
to  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  Beatrice  and  her 
affairs. 

"I  wish  we  knew  more  of  Mr.  St.  Albans," 
she  said. 

"  I  wish  we  did,"  responded  Flora,  who,  to  her 
credit  be  it  said,  would  have  responded  to  a  tale 
of  love  if  she  had  been  on  her  death-bed.  "  But 
there  is  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt  about,  and 
that  is  his  admiration  for  Beatrice." 

"  She  likes  him  too,"  said  Maggie ;  "  I  can  see 
that." 

"  I'm  sure  I'll  be  the  first  to  wish  her  every 
happiness,"  said  Flora,  with  a  sigh  such  as  the 
most  contented  spinster  sometimes  gives  over  the 
successful  matrimonial  affairs  of  her  friends. 

"Humanly  speaking,"  said  Maggie,  "there 
seems  to  be  nothing  against  it. 

"We'll  be  the  two  old  maiden  aunts,"  said  Flora 
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with  a  watery  smile — due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  at  i  a.m.  vitality  is  low. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggie,  in  a  voice  with  very  few 
vibrations  in  it. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Flora,  "  we  had  better  go  to 
bed." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MAGGIE  heard  from  Mr.  Guthrie  on  the  day  after 
the  party.  Ever  since  she  had  posted  her  letter 
she  had  regretted  having  written  it,  knowing  full 
well  that  if  by  any  mischance  it  should  be  returned 
to  her,  she  would  still  send  it.  When  she  saw 
the  answer  to  it  lying  on  the  breakfast-table,  she 
deliberately  turned  and  poured  out  tea  and  coffee, 
and  received  her  instructions  for  the  day,  and  saw 
her  father  off  in  the  carriage  to  the  station, 
Matthew  having  occasion  to  go  North  for  a  day  or 
two.  Beatrice  came  down  late,  and  Gordon 
would  perhaps  look  in  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  as  the  "  old  man  "  was  away,  and  office 
rules  might  be  relaxed.  The  cook  wanted  to  see 
Maggie,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  coachman, 
and  when  that  was  over  she  took  her  letter  up  to 
her  bedroom  and  sat  with  it  for  some  minutes  on 
her  knee,  unable  to  open  it.  "  He  will  laugh  at 
me,"  she  was  saying  to  herself;  "he  will  make  a 
joke  of  my  fears." 

Alan  Guthrie  had  written  the  letter  during  one 
of  his  night-vigils,  when  the  world  was  still  about 
him,  and  his  oil-lamp  burned  on  the  dining-room 
table  ;  his  injured  foot  was  on  a  chair  beside  him, 
and  his  favourite  cat  purred  gently  on  the  hearth. 
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There  were  no  books  on  the  table  to-night,  only 
a  blotting-pad  and  some  sheets  of  notepaper,  and 
Alan  did  not  begin  to  write  at  once.  He  sat  still, 
with  his  elbows  on  the  blotting-pad  and  his  hands 
covering  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  said  at  last.  "  The  snug 
little  Manse  and  the  minister  in  his  black  coat, 
and  the  decent  simple  Highland  folk,  with  their 
weekly  interest  in  Guthrie's  sermons.  ...  I 
have  only  my  father  to  think  of.  ...  It  will  not 
break  his  heart.  ...  As  Abraham  offered  up 
Isaac,  so  he  will  feel  that  he  can  offer  up  me,  and 
he  will  never  know,  must  never  know,  why  I 
cannot  stay  here.  This  world  is  too  old — too  old 
to  believe,  too  old  even  to  be  happy.  I  will  go  out 
into  some  newer  country,  and  try  to  get  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child.  I  will  not  only 
teach,  but  be  taught,  and  perhaps  I  shall  under- 
stand better,  far  away  from  these  busy  minds  of 
men  who  know  so  much  and  understand  so 
little,  where  I  came  from  and  where  I  am  going. 
Face  to  face  with  God,  He  may  yet  make 
Himself  plain  to  me,  and,  meanwhile,  as  I 
am  going  to  be  a  missionary  some  thousands  of 
miles  away,  I  think  I  may  write  once  to  Maggie 
Anderson." 

In  her  London  bedroom  Maggie  read  the  letter: 

"DEAR  Miss  ANDERSON, 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  are  feeling — 
firstly,  because  your  warfare  is  being  carried 
on  upon  a  very  old  battleground ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man 
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seem  so  often  to  be  opposed.  We  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  rigid  faith  of  our  Scottish 
ancestors  perhaps  hardly  understand  how  lightly 
that  which  we  regard  as  sin  is  held  by  those  of 
other  faiths.  To  us  it  must  ever  seem  that  we 
cannot  in  conscience  relinquish  the  post  where  it 
seems  to  us  we  have  been  told  to  stand  sentinel, 
and  I  believe  we  are  right  in  so  thinking.  Others, 
I  know,  find  a  wider  field  for  their  love  and  their 
work  by  breaking  down  those  very  barriers  which 
we  believe  ought  to  be  defended  to  the  end, 
and  they  think  that  we  narrow  our  sympathies  by 
insisting  on  what  they  call  old-fashioned  rules  of 
conduct.  The  question,  of  course,  really  consists 
in  whether  a  wider  view  means  greater  love  or 
simply  more  indifference.  As  a  minister  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  should  be  some  outward 
indication  of  the  inner  life,  and  that  I  could  never 
advise  that  even  a  good-mannered  yielding  to 
social  forms  should  interfere  with  an  inward  con- 
viction of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  but 
in  your  case  I  venture  to  speak  to  you  rather  as  a 
man  than  as  a  minister,  and  in  a  more  personal 
tone  than  one  would  dare  to  select  when  speaking, 
for  instance,  to  a  congregation  in  church  made 
up  of  varied  component  parts.  I  think  there  are 
women  who  carry  about  with  them  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  Tightness  and  goodness,  together 
with  knowledge  and  innocence,  which  not  only  is 
a  protection  to  themselves,  but  may,  I  think,  very 
considerably  help  others.  The  cloistered  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  world  may  be  almost  as  selfish  as 
the  cloistered  life  in  a  convent.  A  nun-like  purity 
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maybe  merely  chilling,  unless  it  has  the  tenderness 
of  a  dove's  wings,  whose  gold  and  silver  is  not 
tarnished  even  amongst  the  pots.  If  there  are 
guardian  spirits,  as  some  believe,  I  think  they 
must  feel  that  it  is  not  only  in  a  summer  garden 
or  on  pure  mountain-tops  that  they  must  watch 
beside  the  soul  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
them,  but  they  must  go  even  into  dark  places, 
hand-in-hand  with  the  being  whom  they  would 
save  and  keep. 

"And  so  we  come  to  the  practical  question,  which 
must  always  seem  mean  and  bare  and  even  paltry, 
after  we  have  walked  in  high  places,  calling  far 
up  the  mountains  to  those  greater  than  ourselves. 
We  come  down  to  the  world  again,  and  find  that, 
however  much  people  may  jeer  at  it,  conduct  is 
set  about  with  rules,  some  of  them  narrow 
enough,  God  knows !  Some  day,  when  we  look 
back  at  it  all  from  that  place  which  we  have 
fixed  as  being  beyond  the  stars— probably  because 
there  it  troubles  us  so  little — the  little  question- 
ings which  beset  us  here  may  look  very  trivial, 
and  we  may  wonder  how  it  ever  seemed  to 
us  important  whether  we  went  to  a  theatre  or 
music-hall  or  not. 

"  But  just  as  we  may  resent  the  obtrusiveness 
of  our  bodies,  feeling  them  to  be  a  drag  upon  the 
soul  sometimes,  yet  knowing  that  we  must  still 
submit  to  them,  because  the  body  and  the  soul 
are  two  whom  God  hath  joined  together :  even 
so,  conduct  is  a  factor  in  human  life,  and,  however 
cramping  this  may  seem  to  us,  we  cannot  divorce 
it  from  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
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"This  consideration  alone  warrants  me  in 
giving  you  anything  so  presumptuous  as  defi- 
nite advice,  which  must  necessarily  seem  to 
narrow  down  broad  principles  into  a  very 
strait  groove.  I  think  you  must  go  with  your 
brother  to  places  of  amusement,  even  in  defiance 
of  your  own  inclination,  because  he  needs  you. 
Where  you  are  I  do  not  think  much  evil  can 
touch  him,  nor  harm  befall  him. 

11  Yours  faithfully, 

"  ALAN  GUTHRIE." 

"  In  six  weeks  more,"  said  Alan  to  himself,  as 
he  sealed  the  letter,  "I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  the 
Western  Pacific  Islands  to  be  a  missionary,  so 
what  does  it  matter  ?" 

And  he  let  the  letter  go. 

Maggie  read  it  weeping.  She  wore  it  close  to 
her  warm  heart  all  day.  Some  day  the  letter 
will  be  buried  with  her. 


"  I'm  in  it  to  a  nicety,"  said  Gordon,  when  he 
came  in  at  lunch-time,  looking  spruce  and  shining. 
"  I  have  been  elected  a  member  of  Sandown,  and 
I'm  going  to  take  two  of  you  girls  down  there  on 
Saturday  to  see  the  racing." 

11  I'm  not  for  it,"  said  Flora  quickly.  "  I  want 
to  go  and  see  a  school  friend  at  Herne  Hill." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Maggie  ?"  said  Gordon. 

"O  Gordon,  it  would  be  delightful!'  said 
Maggie,  her  eyes  bright,  and  her  heart  beating 
against  the  folded  letter  inside  her  bodice. 
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"  Hullo,  Maggie!"  said  her  brother,  "the  Puri- 
tanism being  a  bit  rubbed  off  in  London,  is  it  ? 
Well,  look  here :  wear  your  best  dress ;  and  I 
think  you  might  get  a  smarter  hat." 

"  We'll  go  out  and  buy  it  to-day,"  said  Maggie, 
"  and  you  shall  choose  it,  Gordon." 

The  expedition  to  Sandown  could  hardly  have 
been  arranged  if  Matthew  Anderson  had  been  at 
home  ;  but  he  was  to  be  away  until  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  and  Maggie,  with  her  letter  as  a  talis- 
man, had  no  qualms  of  conscience.  Matthew's 
two  younger  children  submitted  to  their  father's 
authority  only  when  it  seemed  wiser  to  do  so, 
and  their  own  views  being  wide  and  their 
principles  thoroughly  modern,  they  were  able 
to  enjoy  the  day  whole-heartedly.  Maggie  looked 
a  dozen  years  older  than  either  of  them,  and 
might  have  passed  for  a  well-trained  chaperon. 
Nevertheless,  even  she  had  an  air  of  holiday 
about  her.  The  drive  to  Waterloo  Station  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  summer  morning  had  a  touch  of 
beribboned  gaiety  about  it ;  had  the  streets  been 
hung  with  garlands  they  could  hardly  have  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  joyful  aspect.  On  such 
mornings  horses  seem  to  prance  high;  the 
flutter  of  a  petticoat  makes  a  picture ;  the  gay- 
coloured  omnibuses  laden  with  people  are,  in 
some  sort,  triumphal  cars ;  even  the  watering- 
carts  suggest  a  holiday,  and  the  swishing  cool 
noise  of  their  sparkling  cascades  is  characteristic  of 
the  orderliness  and  happiness  which,  at  the  back 
of  all  the  darkness  and  woe  of  the  great  city, 
seem  to  be  its  permanent  foundation.  Some  fish- 
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shop  windows,  filled  with  blocks  of  ice  and  silver- 
scaled  fish,  gave  the  same  air  of  good  living  and 
prosperity  to  the  town.  Women  had  put  on 
their  best  dresses  to-day ;  grooms  had  given  an 
extra  polish  to  horses'  shining  coats  ;  gay  flowers 
adorned  girls'  hats ;  and  even  beggars  and  boot- 
lace-sellers were  enjoying  the  sun. 

"  What  would  one  do  without  a  carriage!"  said 
Beatrice,  leaning  back  luxuriously,  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  family  chariot,  and  enjoying  the 
measured  trot  of  the  horses  and  the  sight  of  the 
two  men-servants  in  their  sober  liveries  on  the 
box  in  front  of  her. 

"  I  believe  you  were  made  for  a  carriage,"  said 
Gordon  admiringly.  "  Some  women  are  !" 

Beatrice  Anderson  certainly  looked  a  sump- 
tuous figure  in  one  of  her  favourite  black  dresses, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  with  drooping  feathers 
shading  the  glowing  colour  of  her  face.  Gordon, 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  in  grey  trousers, 
and  with  his  silver-topped  stick  between  his  legs, 
a  pink  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  matching  the 
carmine  of  his  cheeks,  and  a  new  tall  hat  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  surveyed  the  walking 
world  around  him  with  a  feeling  of  happy 
superiority.  Gordon  was,  as  usual,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself  and  with  the  world  in 
general,  and  it  added  to  his  satisfaction  to  realize, 
as  he  was  doing  to-day,  how  very  well  the  family 
migration  to  London  had  turned  out.  If  the 
Clydebank  office  would  but  require  his  father's 
presence  oftener,  the  youth  felt  he  would  have 
very  little  left  to  desire  in  life. 
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As  they  crossed  Westminster  Bridge  he  pointed 
out  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  his  sisters,  who  knew  both  places 
intimately,  accepted  his  information  with  feminine 
humility,  knowing  that  the  manly  walking-stick, 
even  when  it  points  out  such  obvious  things  as 
a  railway-engine  or  a  church-steeple,  is  deserving 
of  respectful  attention. 

Gordon  had  sent  "  my  chap  "  from  his  chambers 
to  engage  places  in  the  train,  and  he  nodded 
good-naturedly  to  the  man,  and  took  the  tickets 
from  him  with  the  air  of  a  prince.  He  then 
settled  himself  in  the  corner  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  took  off  his  hat  without  ruffling  his 
smooth  hair,  and  read  sporting  papers  until  the 
journey's  end. 

The  day  began  to  grow  very  hot,  and  it  was 
delightful,  when  Esher  was  reached,  to  get  into 
the  open  air  once  more  Our  party  walked  across 
the  strip  of  hot,  burned-up  meadow-land  between 
the  station  and  the  grand  stand,  and  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  to  Sandown  before,  took  the  lead, 
and  in  everything  showed  her  usual  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  usages  of  society.  Maggie  kept 
close  to  her  brother,  and  heard  him  order  lunch, 
and  tell  a  waiter  to  be  quick  about  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  tepid  salmon  and  chicken  in  a  hasty 
and  uncomfortable  manner  in  a  very  hot  room,  and 
then  went  on  to  the  lawn  and  saw  horses  racing 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  went  into  the 
paddock  too,  and  the  sleek  creatures  who  were 
being  led  round  did  not  look  nearly  so  wicked  as 
her  imagination  had  painted  them.  The  jockeys, 
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thin  and  muscular  little  men,  appeared  too  small 
for  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  Maggie  hoped 
audibly  that  they  would  not  fall  off.  She  and 
Beatrice  went  back  to  the  lawn  presently  and 
sat  on  the  chairs  there,  and  became  interested 
in  fashions  and  frocks,  and  Gordon  went  away 
on  business  of  his  own. 

Beatrice  met  some  friends,  smart  -  looking 
people,  very  handsomely  attired,  whom  she 
introduced  to  her  sister  in  a  parenthetical  and 
fashionable  sort  of  way;  and  Mr.  St.  Albans 
came  up  presently,  and  having  shaken  hands,  said 
immediately :  "  Here  we  are  at  Sandown  in  the 
cool,  seeing  a  lot  of  underfed  jockeys  racing  round 
a  green  field  for  our  enjoyment,  while  men  and 
women  in  sweating  dens  are  not  even  able  to 
have  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
under  God's  sky.  It's  hideous  !" 

"Some  of  them  do  get  Saturday  afternoon, 
surely,"  pleaded  Maggie.  But  Beatrice  preferred 
the  darker  picture,  and  listened  with  shining  eyes 
to  tales  of  wrong  in  the  East  End.  They  watched 
the  racing  together,  while  discoursing  of  its 
emptiness  and  folly,  and  Maggie,  who  saw  that 
they  would  like  to  have  a  stroll  together,  was 
glad  when  she  saw  Gordon  returning. 

Gordon's  chubby  face  looked  blank ;  even  his 
ruddy  cheeks  had  paled  a  little. 

"  I've  had  a  ruinous  afternoon !"  he  whispered 
to  Maggie. 

"O  Gordon,  I  hope  you've  not  been  betting!" 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  fear.  "  Father  would  never 
forgive  you  if  he  heard  about  it." 
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"  He  isn't  going  to  hear  about  it,"  said  the 
youth,  recovering  himself.  "  Besides,  I  may  get 
home  on  the  last  race." 

This  remark  being  unintelligible  to  Maggie, 
she  could  only  rejoice  in  that  it  had  a  hopeful 
sound.  In  the  railway-carriage  going  home, 
however,  Gordon,  whose  breeding  failed  lament- 
ably when  it  came  to  a  question  of  self-control, 
stuttered  painfully  as  he  helped  her  into  a 
crowded  carriage  and  told  her  hurriedly  to  let 
St.  Albans  and  Beatrice  look  after  themselves. 
He  became  irritable  with  the  people  who  jostled 
him,  tapped  his  teeth  savagely  with  his  stick,  and 
betrayed  those  signs  of  impatience  which  poor 
Gordon  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  good  manners 
to  control.  Young  Bareacres,  in  a  carriage  next 
door,  with  a  manner  as  shy  as  a  schoolboy  and 
an  empty  purse,  had  lost  his  year's  allowance  on 
a  single  race,  and  was  wondering  whether  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Colonies.  And  his  aunt, 
Lady  Mary  Pease,  who  had  been  chaperoning  her 
niece  to  the  races,  thought  Dickie  had  never 
been  in  better  spirits.  She  loved  the  boy,  with 
his  shy  manners  and  light  eyelashes,  and  when, 
later,  she  heard  by  a  side-wind  of  Bareacres' 
losses,  she  nobly  paid  his  debts,  and  pointed  out 
to  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  Peerage  to  corroborate 
names  and  dates,  how  many  of  his  relations  had 
been  ruined  on  the  Turf. 

"  Look  here,  Maggie,"  said  Gordon,  his  face 
pale  and  twitching,  "I've  got  into  the  most  awful 
hole  !  How  much  money  have  you  got  ?" 

Miss  Anderson,  whose  wants  were  few,  men- 
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tioned  that  she  might  have  a  hundred  pounds  in 
the  bank. 

11 1  shall  want  it  to-day,"  said  Gordon.  His 
shattered  nerves  made  him  speak  more  brusquely 
than  he  knew.  "  Couldn't  we  drive  round  by  the 
bank  when  we  get  home  ?  No,  confound  it !  it's 
early-closing  day.  Look  here  :  you'll  have  to 
lend  me  every  penny  you've  got.  I've  had  the 
worst  day  on  record,  and  I'm  stony  broke." 

His  losses  appeared  to  him  so  much  more 
serious  than  any  inconvenience  to  which  he 
might  put  his  sister,  that  he  only  remembered 
later  to  throw  in  a  word  of  affection,  which  he 
knew  would  make  it  all  right  with  poor  old 
Maggie.  "It's  only  a  loan,"  he  said,  "and  you 
are  always  such  a  brick  !  I  wouldn't  ask  Beatrice 
for  anything !  I  believe  she's  behind  the  world  a 
bit  herself,  and  she  spends  far  too  much  on  her 
clothes.  But  I  know  I've  only  got  to  ask  you, 
and  you'll  do  anything  you  can  for  me." 

"  Of  course  I'll  do  anything,"  responded  Maggie 
warmly.  "  I  only  wish,  Gordon,  it  wasn't 
betting." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Gordon  more  cheer- 
fully ;  "  don't  you  fret  about  my  immortal  soul, 
Maggie,  but  hand  over  the  oof." 

"  Will  a  hundred  pounds  clear  you  ?"  said 
Maggie.  "I  know  I  haven't  much  more  than 
that,  but  you  oughtn't  to  owe  anybody  anything ; 
and  it's  a  debt  of  honour,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  paid  up  by  Monday  morn- 
ing," replied  the  youth.  "  Look  here,  Maggie  :  I'll 
give  you  my  bookie's  address,  and  you  can  send 
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the  cheque  there,  and  I'll  try  to  stump  up  the 
rest." 

He  felt,  somehow,  as  if  he  was  helping  Maggie 
out  of  a  difficulty  as  he  spoke,  and  became  more 
than  usually  affectionate  towards  her.  "  We'll 
manage  it  between  us,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

To  youths  like  Gordon  it  seems  natural  that  to 
help  a  fellow  out  of  a  hole  should  be  a  woman's 
highest  privilege,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  is  very 
often  the  woman's  view  of  the  matter  also. 

"  Don't  forget  to  send  the  cheque  off  to-night 
or  to-morrow,"  he  said  before  they  parted.  "  I'll 
have  to  screw  like  blazes  to  get  myself  square  after 
this,"  he  continued,  a  strong  note  of  self-pity  in 
his  voice.  "  But  still,  I'm  doing  the  honourable 
thing,  and  I  know  you'd  like  me  to  do  that,  Maggie." 

"Oh,  indeed  I  would,  Gordon,"  said  his  sister. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  boy,  "don't  let 
the  governor  get  wind  of  this !"  And  Maggie 
promised. 

She  sent  off  the  cheque  on  Saturday  night, 
feeling  that  a  gambling  debt  should  not  be  paid 
on  Sunday,  and  then,  having  seen  her  brother 
and  sister  off  to  a  dinner-party,  she  reviewed  the 
day  in  retrospect.  Flora's  call  upon  her  school- 
friend  at  Herne  Hill  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
visit  of  a  few  days,  and  Maggie  was  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  having  the  house  to  hersell  for  a 
time.  There  was  much  to  think  about,  and  she 
was  glad  of  the  unwonted  quiet  and  freedom 
from  occupation.  A  sense  of  peace  filled  the 
long  light  summer  evening — a  tranquillity  which 
is  generally  associated  with  Sunday  and  the 
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country,  and  the  chime  of  church  bells,  brooded 
over  everything,  Maggie  enjoyed  even  the  quiet 
of  dining  alone,  and  spending  the  evening  in 
solitude  in  the  big  drawing-room.  Her  mind 
was  serene  and  happy.  Her  faithful  nature 
harboured  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  Guthrie 
must  have  advised  her  well,  and  she  wrote 
and  told  all  her  heart  to  him,  not  mention- 
ing her  brother's  difficulties,  but,  with  simple 
belief  in  his  judgment,  telling  the  Minister  some- 
thing of  the  manifold  difficulties  which  beset 
people  in  London,  and  those  who  go  to  races  in 
particular. 

She  asked  for  further  guidance  from  him,  and 
took  the  letter  out  herself  that  Saturday  night, 
thinking  regretfully  that  it  would  have  to  lie  in 
Glasgow  all  to-morrow,  but  that  Alan  would  get 
it  when  the  coach  took  the  mails  to  Lachlan  on 
Monday. 

It  was  a  very  simple  letter,  and  genuinely 
characteristic  of  the  humble-minded  woman  from 
whom  it  came.  But  between  the  prim  lines 
and  in  every  turn  of  the  delicately -formed 
letters  there  seemed  to  breathe  a  spirit  which 
Maggie  surely  never  intended  should  be  apparent 
there.  For  all  over  the  letter,  crying  aloud 
from  it,'  singing  through  it,  holding  out  fair 
hands  from  it,  was  a  woman's  generous  spirit  of 
love. 

Alan  limped  whole  miles  the  afternoon  on 
which  the  letter  reached  him,  for  something  so 
extraordinary  had  come  into  his  life  that  the  little 
stone  Manse,  with  its  painted  dark  red  eaves  and 
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window-sashes,  was  much  too  small  to  contain  it. 
Only  the  moors  and  the  glen  and  the  hills  must 
know  his  secret,  or  were,  indeed,  capable  of 
understanding  it.  The  gulls  down  on  the  shore 
might  hear  of  it,  and  the  whaup  flying  over  the 
heather  knew  it  before  he  spoke  !  The  waters  of 
the  Loch  would  keep  his  secret  faithfully,  and  the 
hills,  which  only  speak  to  each  other  in  the  night, 
would  be  safe  custodians  of  his  heart's  story. 
The  sheep  feeding  on  the  short  grass  by  the  side 
of  Loch  Strone  were  almost  the  first  to  hear  the 
news.  The  tender  green  of  the  leaves  made  a 
parable  of  it,  and  talked  eloquently  about  the 
springtime  of  a  man's  soul,  until  Alan  could  have 
kissed  the  very  twigs  that  rustled  to  him  so 
pleasantly.  It  was  all  so  new  to  him,  and  so 
wonderful !  And  yet,  when  he  came  to  think  of 
it,  there  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  just 
because  she  was  Maggie  she  must  love  him.  The 
wonder  was  that  lie  had  not  known  about  her 
love  long  ago ;  but  he  had  never  guessed,  never 
even  thought  it  possible  that  she  should  care. 
The  shock  of  surprise  stunned  him  a  little. .  Then 
he  did  what  every  lover  worth  the  name  r&ist  do 
when  he  knows  that  the  woman  of  his  heart  loves 
him.  He  rose  up  and  went  to  her.  He  packed 
his  bag,  and  sang  as  he  did  so.  All  his  life  he 
had  never  been  very  happy ;  but  he  was  happy 
now.  He  felt  like  a  light-hearted  boy,  and  was 
bewildered  by  the  sensation.  Then  he  remem- 
bered suddenly  that  he  was  to  be  a  missionary; 
but  he  knew  Maggie  so  well  that  he  merely 
raised  his  head  a  moment  from  his  packing 
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and  laughed   aloud  at   the   idea  of  their  being 
divided. 

"  For  she  will  come  with  me !"  he  said  to 
himself,  throwing  back  his  head  again  with  a 
confident  gesture.  "She  will  teach  them,  and 
she  will  teach  me  !  With  her  to  guide  me  I  will 
walk  back  all  the  desolate  long  way  which  I  have 
come  alone.  I  will  find  the  quiet  places,  and 
walk  beside  the  still  waters,  and  feed  beside  the 
green  pasture,  and  she  shall  restore  my  soul." 
***** 

Mr.  Guthrie  arrived  at  the  house  in  Bramham 
Gardens  to  find  all  things  in  confusion.  He  felt 
the  influence  of  it  even  as  the  parlour-maid 
opened  the  door. 

Phoebe  said,  "  Come  this  way,  please,"  and 
ushered  him  into  the  library,  just  as  Beatrice  left 
it,  with  cheeks  like  flames.  Gordon  was  not 
visible.  A  bell  occasionally  rang  in  a  disturbed 
and  fluttering  manner  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  but  no  one  came  to  the  library.  He  had 
asked  to  see  Miss  Maggie,  but  had  begged  that 
she  should  not  be  disturbed  if  she  was  busy, 
as  his  call  was  such  an  early  one.  He  sat  on 
patiently,  knowing  that  she  would  come  to  him 
as  soon  as  she  was  able,  and  presently  the  door 
opened  and  Maggie  entered  the  room.  Her  face, 
he  noticed,  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  swollen 
and  red  with  weeping.  She  came  in  hastily,  and 
advancing  to  him  without  any  word  of  greeting, 
she  took  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  go  to  him,  Mr.  Guthrie,"  she  said,  with  a 
sob;  "do  go  to  him,  and  see  if  you  can  do 
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anything  with  him !"  She  was  leading  him  from 
the  room  even  as  she  was  speaking,  and  having 
taken  him  halfway  across  the  hall,  she  pointed 
to  the  door  of  Matthew's  room  and  said  she  would 
not  come  farther,  and  then  broke  away  from  him 
and  went  upstairs. 

"  I  am  bereft  of  my  children,"  said  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Guthrie  went  and  sat  down  beside  him. 
"  Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said.  His  manner  had 
become  so  much  gentler  than  it  used  to  be  that 
Mr.  Anderson  was  struck  by  it  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  distress. 

"  I  am  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  Mr.  Guthrie," 
said  the  old  man ;  and  the  Minister  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  his  black  hair  was  greyer  about 
the  temples  than  he  remembered  it ;  "  and  my 
affliction  has  been  dealt  to  me  by  one  whose  hand 
I  thought  was  as  clean  as  my  own  P 

The  unconscious  touch  of  conceit  made  Mr. 
Guthrie  wince  for  a  moment,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  The  blow  has  come  to  me  through  my 
daughter  Maggie." 

"  Maggie's  hands  are  clean,"  said  the  Minister, 
making  the  statement  so  simply  that  it  had  a 
forceful  sound  like  an  oath. 

"  Is  gambling  honest  ?"  said  Mr.  Anderson. 
"  Is  backing  horses  and  racing  honest  for  a 
Christian  lady  ?" 

"  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  you  are 
either  talking  nonsense  or  there  is  a  big  mistake 
somewhere.  I  think  it  wrill  be  wiser  for  you 
to  say  nothing  more  about  this  matter  for  the 
present." 
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But  Matthew  required  sympathy  too  much  to 
allow  the  Minister  to  leave.  He  hated  being 
alone  in  his  trouble. 

" Surely,"  he  said,  "a  minister's  place  is  beside 
the  afflicted  in  the  hour  of  trial." 

"  I  will  remain,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie. 

He  sat  still  and  heard  the  whole  story.  Maggie 
had  been  at  Sandown  with  her  younger  brother 
and  sister,  whom  she  ought  to  have  directed  and 
controlled  and  led  away  from  the  paths  of  the 
wicked,  and  there  she  had  not  only  witnessed 
horse-racing  and  mingled  with  "the  very  scum  of 
society "  (Mr.  Anderson  alluded  to  jockeys  and 
bookies,  with  whom,  in  his  vivid  imagination, 
Maggie's  afternoon  had  been  principally  spent), 
"but  she  has  been  laying  wagers  upon  the 
horses,"  said  Matthew,  "  walking  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly  and  standing  in  the  way  of 
sinners.  My  own  daughter,  with  whom  I  have 
knelt  and  prayed,  whom  I  placed  in  her  mother's 
stead  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  younger  ones,  lost 
a  hundred  pounds  to  a  bookmaker  on  Saturday !" 

"May  I  ask  how  you  know  this?"  said  the 
Minister.  His  eyes  concentrated  curiously  upon 
anyone  with  whom  he  spoke  earnestly,  and  now 
they  seemed  to  look  through  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
answered  boldly  enough  : 

"  Her  cheque  was  sent  out  from  this  house  on 
Saturday  night,  signed  '  M.  Anderson/  and  I  found 
this  receipt  (he  handed  Mr.  Guthrie  a  paper) 
"amongst  my  letters  which  awaited  me  this 
morning  on  my  arrival  at  my  dishonoured  home." 

A  typewritten  page  acknowledging  the  receipt 
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of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  begging  for  Mr.  Ander- 
son's further  patronage,  was  signed  by  the  name 
of  a  well-known  bookmaker  in  St.  James's,  who 
had  been  somewhat  conspicuously  before  the 
public  lately  in  a  betting  case.  Otherwise,  of 
course,  the  name  of  Schroder  would  have  con- 
veyed nothing  to  the  afflicted  man. 

11  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  Mr. 
Guthrie,"that  this  is  Miss  Anderson's  own  affair." 

"  You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Guthrie  !"  said  Matthew. 

There  has  always  been  something  patriarchal 
in  the  position  of  a  father  amongst  old-fashioned 
Scottish  families  of  the  middle  class.  He  believes 
himself  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  his 
family.  He  puts  his  sons  into  the  business  which 
seems  to  him  the  best,  without  much  consideration 
for  their  own  wishes  and  inclinations.  He  decides 
whom  his  daughters  are  to  marry  or  not  to  marry. 
He  holds  the  purse-strings  securely  in  his  own 
hands.  And  the  strings  of  the  purse  are  as  the 
reins  of  a  horse  or  the  helm  of  a  boat— the  one 
who  holds  either  pretty  generally  controls  the 
direction  in  which  the  steed  or  the  boat  shall 
travel,  unless,  indeed,  the  one  is  very  mettlesome 
and  the  other  is  tossed  by  high  gales  out  of  her 
course.  Matthew  Anderson,  for  all  his  melan- 
choly and  unobtrusive  ways,  was  master  in  his 
own  house.  His  voice  was  very  seldom  raised, 
but  nothing  was  done  without  his  consent.  He 
ruled ;  and  there  was  a  feeling  abroad  amongst 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that,  like 
Moses,  Matthew  owned  a  sort  of  Divine  sanction 
for  his  laws.  His  children  had  been  faithfully 
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trained  by  Maggie  to  believe  that  father  knew 
best.  Even  when  he  thwarted  their  wishes,  and 
although  they  might  grumble  to  themselves,  the 
dissenting  or  the  dissatisfied  voice  was  never 
allowed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

Matthew  himself  had  been  trained  in  a  stern 
school,  and  he  had  ever  had  a  trembling  fear  that 
his  son  and  younger  daughter  might  depart  from 
the  straight  and  very  narrow  path  in  which  he 
had  set  their  feet.  Of  Maggie,  however,  he  had 
never  had  any  doubts,  and  he  had  placed  her 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  guardian  of  the  lives  of  the 
younger  ones,  never  hesitating  to  say  that  he  held 
her  responsible  for  them,  and  insisting  that  she 
should  establish  certain  rigorous  rules  of  conduct 
for  their  guidance,  which  he  himself  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  enforce. 

At  Clydebank  things  had  appeared  to  go  well  ; 
Beatrice's  rule  of  simplicity  had  seemed  to  him 
strange,  and  he  had  often  wished  that  the  girl  had 
a  more  comfortable  bedroom,  with  a  carpet  to 
it.  But  simplicity  is  generally  held  to  be  a 
virtue,  even  although  the  middle-class  Scottish 
mind  may  find  a  difficulty  in  so  regarding  it 
Still,  it  was  difficult  to  say  wherein  lay  its 
particular  fault.  In  his  own  mind  Matthew  held 
the  unexplained  conviction  that  it  bordered  upon 
Popery.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  this 
dim  suspicion,  which  he  held  in  check,  merely 
restraining  his  younger  daughter  from  planting 
her  feet  even  one  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Clydebank,  Matthew's  well- 
sustained  and  pious  fears  for  the  moral  safety 
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of  his  family  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Gordon's 
reports  from  Harrow,  without  being  especially 
good,  had,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  He 
was  a  favourite,  whose  misdeeds,  if  they  existed, 
were  always  loyally  concealed  by  his  sisters. 
Maggie  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  servants, 
or,  if  she  had,  the  master  of  the  house  was  not 
disturbed  by  it.  Matthew  worked  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  went  to  church  twice  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  this  limited  programme  not  only  satisfied 
his  own  wants,  but  he  knew  that  his  Creator 
expected  no  more  even  from  an  elder  of  the  Free 
Kirk.  Mr.  Anderson  lived  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life,  and  was  respected  everywhere.  The 
prodigal,  Donald,  had  gone  into  the  far  country, 
but  he,  Matthew,  had  remained  at  home,  and  had 
not  even  had  to  reconcile  to  himself  the  injustice 
of  seeing  himself  unrewarded,  and  the  younger 
son  forgiven  and  feasted.  He  had  served  God 
faithfully  these  many  years,  and,  in  return,  God 
had  blessed  him  and  paid  him  his  wages  faithfully. 
Matthew  had  prospered,  but  he  had  not  become 
proud ;  and  if  his  humility  took  the  strange  form 
of  only  allowing  himself  to  spend  half  his  income, 
and  to  buy  one  new  top-coat  in  two  years,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  quarrel  with  the  different 
expressions  of  virtue  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Anderson  walked  humbly  and  feared 
greatly,  and  now  the  thing  which  he  would  most 
have  dreaded  had  come  upon  him,  and  the 
daughter  whom  he  had  trusted  as  himself  had 
dealt  him  the  heaviest  blow  which  he  had  ever 
received. 
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Matthew  had  no  two  opinions  about  gambling. 
He  had,  indeed,  no  two  opinions  about  anything. 
If  someone  had  said  to  him,  "  After  all,  there  is 
no  harm  in  putting  half  a  crown  upon  the  Boat 
Race,"  he  would  have  replied  that  there  can  be 
no  trifling  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
A  half-crown  won  at  the  Boat  Race  would,  he 
thought,  bring  a  curse  with  it.  He  remembered 
the  night  when,  as  a  boy,  poor  prodigal  Donald 
had  won  a  dirty  Scots  one-pound  note  at  a  game 
of  chance.  His  father,  hearing  of  it,  had  seized 
with  a  terrible  gesture  what  he  termed  "the 
wages  of  sin "  from  the  lad,  and  flung  it  into 
the  fire.  The  incident  was  as  fresh  as  ever  in 
Matthew  Anderson's  mind  —  the  commanding 
figure  of  his  father  standing  by  the  hearth,  and 
the  young,  good-looking  boy  trembling  as  he  saw 
the  note  destroyed. 

Donald  had  never  been  a  credit  to  the  family ; 
it  was  not  altogether  surprising  that  he  should 
fall ;  but  Maggie  had  betrayed  a  trust — a  trust 
which  he  had  reposed  in  her  for  years,  and 
Matthew  was  a  man  who  could  forget  in  a 
moment  all  past  good  conduct  in  the  face  of  one 
single  relapse. 

11  Go  to  her,"  he  said  at  last,  his  grey  head  bent 
upon  his  hands — "  go  to  her,  and  see  if  you  can 
do  anything  with  her.  As  a  minister  of  the 
Word  of  God  you  may  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
her,  and  show  her  her  sin  as  in  the  light  of  His 
countenance.  Implore  her,  Mr.  Guthrie,  to  plead 
for  pardon  to  the  Most  High,  and  point  out  to  her 
what  her  example  may  be  to  the  younger  ones. 
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We  live  in  a  polluted  society,  and  verily  pitch 
cannot  be  touched  without  defilement." 

Alan  went  upstairs  to  Maggie's  little  morning- 
room  and  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  very  small  room  which  he  entered, 
whose  space  was  principally  filled  by  a  sofa  and 
Maggie's  large  writing-table.  He  noted  the  litter 
of  household  work  about  her,  account-books, 
numerous  letters  and  bills,  all  lying  untouched, 
and  a  homely  pile  of  mending  on  a  chair.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  staring  straight  in  front 
of  her ;  two  burning  spots  flamed  in  her  cheeks 
and  made  her  look  younger  by  many  years  than 
she  was.  The  bright  carnation  colour  was  almost 
childish  on  her  smooth  cheek ;  her  busy  hands 
lay  upon  her  lap  and  were  very  cold.  She  had 
locked  them  together  in  a  fervent  way  which 
showed  the  skin  drawn  across  the  knuckles. 

She  looked  dumbly  at  Guthrie  as  he  entered. 

"  Maggie,"  he  said,  going  and  sitting  on  the 
sofa  beside  her,  "  I  am  going  out  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Pacific  Islands  in  six  weeks'  time.  Will 
you  come  with  me  ?  will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

He  hardly  knew  till  then  how  a  woman  weeps 
when  her  world  is  gone  from  her  and  she  is 
alone.  Maggie  turned  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
sofa-cushions ;  no  sound  came,  but  her  shoulders 
shook  with  a  very  passion  of  sobs,  and  the 
attitude  of  her  bowed  head  seemed  as  though  no 
place  was  low  enough  for  her.  He  soothed  her 
and  comforted  her,  as  those  who  have  themselves 
wept  alone  know  how  to  soothe  and  comfort. 
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Once  he  put  his  arms  gently  round  her  shak- 
ing shoulders.  He  was  not  versed  in  women's 
ways,  but  he  had  suffered,  and  his  touch  con- 
trolled the  torrent  of  Maggie's  tears.  With 
pitiful  difficulty  she  recovered  her  voice,  and, 
raising  her  head,  she  said  at  last :  "  No,  no ;  I 
cannot  come ;  you  must  go  without  me." 

"  I  don't  feel  strong  enough  for  that,"  he  said 
gently.  "  I  think  all  my  soul  leans  upon  you, 
Maggie,  and  it  will  be  too  hard  to  go  if  you  do 
not  come  too." 

"Who  am  I  that  your  soul  should  lean  upon 
me?"  cried  poor  Maggie.  "  I  am  not  even  truth- 
ful, Mr.  Guthrie,  and  father  will  have  told  you 
about  me." 

"  My  poor  girl !"  he  said — "  my  poor  girl !"  For 
Maggie  had  begun  to  cry  again.  "  You  know, 
Maggie  dear,  you  might  have  laid  every  sixpence 
you  possess  upon  horse-racing.  I  should  think  it 
foolish,  perhaps  I  might  even  think  it  wrong,  but 
I  should  love  you  just  the  same." 

"  I  can't  go  with  you,"  repeated  Maggie.  Who 
knows  what  thoughts  of  reparation  may  have  been 
in  her  mind  ?  Women  of  her  type  are  easily  con- 
vinced that  they  have  done  wrong,  and,  although 
she  had  defended  her  brother  at  her  own  expense 
that  morning,  the  fact  that  she  had  told  a  lie  in 
order  to  do  so  was  sufficient  to  make  her  fix  the 
whole  of  the  blame  upon  herself,  while,  at  all 
hazards,  she  felt  she  must  remain  at  hand  to 
protect  Gordon,  to  lead  him,  to  urge  him  to  be 
better,  and  to  shield  him  from  his  father's  wrath. 

There  was  Beatrice,  too.     Beatrice  had  been 
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giving  her  elder  sister  some  cause  for  anxiety 
lately.  Maggie  knew  from  what  she  had  been 
told  that  girls  were  allowed  a  large  share  or 
liberty  nowadays,  and  that  young  men  were 
permitted  as  their  escorts ;  but  surely  Beatrice 
was  going  about  too  much  with  Mr.  St.  Albans, 
considering  that  they  were  not  yet  engaged  to  be 
married  ?  Almost  every  day  lately  there  had  been 
some  excuse  for  a  meeting :  expeditions  to  the 
East  End  of  London  had  been  made ;  Whitechapel 
concerts  had  been  attended,  followed  by  a  very 
late  return  in  the  evening.  Maggie  had  sometimes 
timidly  offered  her  company  on  these  occasions, 
but  it  had  always  been  refused.  Flora  had  spoken 
to  her  about  the  matter  one  day,  saying :  "  If  that 
young  man  doesn't  propose  soon,  Maggie,  I  think 
you  will  have  to  speak  to  Beatrice." 

"  I  can't  go,"  repeated  Maggie,  her  face  still 
averted  and  her  words  coming  with  difficulty. 
The  world  seemed  to  be  black  about  her;  no  path 
was  very  clear,  and  no  light  was  visible.  Maggie 
had  always  been  at  hand  when  anything  was 
wanted.  Hers  was  a  humble  conception  of  life, 
but  it  had  been  a  useful  one.  Now,  perhaps,  duty 
was  going  to  mean  more  than  it  had  ever  meant 
before,  and  its  appeal  came,  therefore,  with  a 
twofold  urgency. 

11  Is  it  yourself  who  is  speaking  ?"  said  Mr. 
Guthrie  at  last.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maggie. 

He  rose  and  said  good-bye,  and  so  went  out 
of  the  house  and  out  of  Maggie  Anderson's  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WHEN  Flora  returned  to  Bramham  Gardens  she 
was  able  to  see  at  a  glance  that  everything  was 
very  far  from  well.  Flora  never  required  to  be 
told  much,  and  when  anything  went  wrong  she 
invariably  scolded,  which  was  a  very  wholesome 
and  sane  proceeding,  and  generally  did  everyone 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

On  the  very  day  of  her  return  she  attacked 
Matthew  himself. 

Having  sought  his  room,  she  proceeded  with 
an  unsuspicious  and  cheerful  air  to  make  kindly 
inquiries  for  everyone  at  Clydebank,  and  having 
satisfied  herself  of  their  well-being,  and  given  a 
short  account  of  her  own  doings  at  Herne  Hill, 
she  remarked,  without  further  preamble:  "All  I 
can  say,  Uncle  Matthew,  is  that  between  you 
since  I  have  been  away  from  home  you've  made 
Maggie  look  more  like  a  corp'  than  many  I've 
seen  stretched  on  their  beds." 

"Maggie  has  earned  my  heavy  displeasure," 
said  Matthew,  who  himself  looked  ill. 

"Hoots!"  said  Flora  cheerfully.  "It  wouldn't 
be  Maggie  if  some  of  you  weren't  sitting  upon 
her!" 

Flora,  it  was  allowed  on  every  hand,  was  per- 
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mitted  the  use  of  her  tongue.  Mr.  Anderson's 
own  daughters  often  trembled  when  they  heard 
her  free  speech  with  their  father,  for  their  cousin 
was  a  plain-spoken  young  woman,  in  whom  the 
sensation  of  fear  was  non-existent. 

"  This  is  not  a  matter  for  jest,"  said  Matthew 
wearily,  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

"  It  would  be  much  less  a  matter  of  jest  if  you 
were  getting  her  buried  in  Lachlan  Churchyard," 
replied  his  niece  grimly.  She  had  brought  an 
elaborate  stocking-top  to  the  room  with  her,  with 
several  balls  of  worsted  hanging  from  it,  and 
Matthew  noticed  with  dismay  that  she  was 
beginning  to  separate  the  different  coloured 
wools,  and  bringing  the  knitting-needles  into 
action.  Knitting  in  the  hands  of  a  Scotswoman 
has  often  made  a  man  tremble.  Flora  counted  a 
row  of  stitches  while  holding  an  auxiliary  knitting- 
needle  in  her  mouth,  then  slid  the  stitches  along 
the  wires,  gave  the  wool  a  rapid  hitch  round  her 
finger,  and  inquired :  "  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
has  been  here?" 

"  He  has  been  here,"  said  Matthew  briefly. 

"  Did  he  propose  ?"  said  Flora. 

If  a  bomb  had  suddenly  fallen  through  the 
ceiling  between  an  elderly  Scottish  gentleman 
and  a  plain  young  woman  who  sat  beside  him 
in  a  commonplace  house  in  Bramham  Gardens, 
South  Kensington,  Matthew's  consternation  could 
not  have  been  more  complete. 

"  Who  would  he  propose  to  ?"  he  said,  thinking 
of  his  attractive  younger  daughter. 

"  Maggie,  of  course,"  said  Flora,  the  knitting- 
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needle  between  her  lips  again,  and  her  fingers 
checking  off  the  stitches  in  an  elaborate  pattern. 

"  Flora,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "you  are  talking 
most  unbecomingly.  Maggie's  place  " — he  began 
to  grow  uneasy  as  he  spoke — "  is  at  the  head  of 
her  father's  house." 

"  Maggie's  place  is  beside  Alan  Guthrie,  if  he 
wants  her,"  returned  Flora,  her  sing-song  tones 
excusing  what  may  seem  a  harsh  method  of 
addressing  an  elderly  relative. 

"  I  can't  discuss  the  subject  with  you,"  said 
Matthew  with  dignity.  "  Maggie  has  caused  me 
the  gravest  disappointment  lately." 

"You  mean  about  the  betting,"  said  Flora,  who 
had  asked  so  many  leading  and  persistent  ques- 
tions that  some  portion  of  the  truth  had  been 
grasped  by  her. 

"Betting  and  gambling,"  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
"  amidst  the  scum  of  society." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  his  niece,  her  voice 
several  tones  higher  than  usual,  and  speaking  on 
a  note  which,  it  is  believed,  shows  supreme 
indifference,  not  to  say  disbelief,  in  the  subject 
on  hand. 

"Maggie  admits  it  herself,"  returned  Mr. 
Anderson. 

Flora  turned  her  stocking,  and  knitted  three 
purl,  two  plain,  slipped  one,  and  introduced  a 
thread  of  yellow  into  the  intricate  labyrinths  of 
an  amazing  pair  of  Highland  hose. 

"So  you  see,"  said  Matthew  presently,  "inter- 
ference is  quite  useless,  besides  being  out  of 
place."  (This  was  a  nasty  one  for  Flora,  who 
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was  not  hypersensitive  on  such  matters.) 
"  Maggie  has  admitted  to  me  that  she  lost  one 
hundred  pounds  to  a  bookmaker.  Her  name,  no 
doubt,  is  already  common  property  in  a  racing 
set.  We  shall  have  circulars  sent  to  us  from  the 
lowest  touts  in  London.  My  daughter's  name 
will  be  on  the  list  of  those  who  soil  their  hands 
with  unclean  gain." 

"Yes — or  loss,"  corrected  Flora.  "  I've  always 
thought  if  you  were  going  to  bet  it  would  be 
much  more  respectable  to  lose." 

"  If  it  had  been  anybody  but  Maggie !"  wailed 
Mr.  Anderson. 

"Yes,"  said  Flora;  "Maggie  is  a  person  who 
has  never  been  allowed  to  have  one  really  com- 
fortable sin  since  she  was  born." 

"  Sins  are  not  a  comfort.  Don't  blaspheme, 
Flora." 

"  I  know  that,"  acquiesced  the  young  woman, 
not  greatly  disturbed  by  Matthew's  repeated 
reproaches  ;  "  but  I'm  sure,  uncle,  you  needn't  be 
so  particular  about  a  phrase.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  Maggie  more  upset." 

"We  are  all  upset,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
thought  he  was  the  person  most  to  be  pitied  in 
the  affair. 

Flora  continued  to  knit  in  a  contemplative 
manner.  She  could  have  counted  stitches  and 
continued  the  pattern  of  a  stocking  while  mentally 
doing  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  Matthew  took  up 
his  newspaper  and  resolutely  held  it  between 
himself  and  her.  Silence  naturally  followed  this 
proceeding ;  but  silence  has  little  sense  of 
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awkwardness  in  it  to  the  Northern  mind,  and  it 
did  not  disturb  Flora  that  there  was  no  further 
conversation  between  herself  and  her  uncle.  She 
knitted  contentedly  and  thought  deeply.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  Matthew  glanced  round 
the  edge  of  his  news-sheet  and  rejoiced  to  see 
that  his  niece's  busy  fingers  had  ceased  to  work. 
The  knitting-needles  were  being  laid  alongside 
each  other,  and  insinuated  into  the  heart  of  a  ball 
of  wool.  The  yellows  and  reds  of  a  tartan  pattern 
were  rolled  up  briskly.  The  look  of  thoughtful- 
ness  left  Miss  Flora  Anderson's  face,  giving  place 
to  one  of  definite  decision.  She  rose  from  her 
chair,  gathered  up  her  work,  and  with  the  direct- 
ness which  always  characterized  her  speech,  she 
remarked,  "I  am  going  straight  to  tell  Miss 
Dundas/'  and  quitted  the  audience-chamber  in 
a  deliberate  fashion. 

***** 

Miss  Dundas  was  entertaining  Mr.  Gordon 
Anderson  at  tea.  Mr.  Gordon  bored  her,  and 
Miss  Dundas  concealed  the  fact  so  well  that 
Gordon  thought  he  was  getting  on  famously,  and 
even  believed  that  Miss  Dundas  was  a  little  bit 
in  love  with  him.  This  inspired  him  with  con- 
fidence, and  at  the  same  time  made  him  a  trifle 
blatant  in  his  manner  of  speech.  He  had  been  so 
often  to  see  Miss  Dundas  lately  that  he  felt  very 
much  at  home,  and  he  tipped  her  butler  heavily, 
for  no  special  reason,  except  that,  where  he  could 
not  offer  a  glass  of  whisky  to  an  inferior,  Gordon 
liked  to  bestow  a  little  money. 

Gordon  had  never  proposed  to  anyone  before, 

18 
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but  it  had  always  been  in  his  mind  that  when  the 
great  occasion  should  arise  he  would  carry  him- 
self pretty  well  through  it.  He  did  not  believe  in 
heroics,  and  he  thought  that  a  really  jolly  sort  of 
girl  would  appreciate  an  off-hand  manner.  When 
he  mentally  rehearsed  the  scene  with  Miss 
Dundas,  he  had  always  carried  the  affair  through 
triumphantly,  with  a  sort  of  boy-and-girl  camara- 
derie, and  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider putting  the  actual  proposal  into  the 
cheery  formula :  "  Look  here,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  ripping  if  you  and  I  were  to  get 
spliced  ?" 

When,  however,  he  saw  Miss  Dundas  this 
afternoon,  there  seemed  something  lacking  in 
this  expression  of  his  feeling.  The  room  seemed 
to  grow  larger  as  he  sat  in  it,  and  he  himself 
correspondingly  smaller.  Also,  Miss  Dundas 
not  only  looked  supremely  beautiful,  but  albeit 
she  was  so  frank  and  charming  to  Gordon 
Anderson,  now  perspiring  audibly  at  the  mere 
thought  of  what  was  before  him,  she  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  distant.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  in  an  unpleasant  dream,  and  was  reminded 
of  one  of  the  stories  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland," 
when  everything  gets  larger  and  larger  and 
larger. 

He  rose  and  gave  himself  a  little  shake,  and 
strolled  to  the  window,  where  he  watched  the 
traffic  passing  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned 
to  the  sofa  and  sat  down  beside  Miss  Dundas, 
and,  while  burning  words  of  love  rose  in  his  heart, 
he  tound  himself  saying  jerkily :  "Have  you  seen 
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that  awfully  good  new  comedy  at  the  Gaiety? 
It's  ripping !" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Dundas ;  "  I  haven't  seen  it 
yet,  but  I  hear  it  is  excellent." 

"  I'll  take  you  some  night,"  said  Gordon,  seeing 
an  opening;  and  then  he  found  that  the  horrid 
spell  of  the  dream  was  on  him  again,  and  that 
he  was  dwarfed  by  it.  "  I'll  make  up  a  party,  I 
mean,"  he  said,  "and  get  the  girls  to  come." 

"  We  must  find  out  what  night  they  are  free," 
said  Miss  Dundas  lightly,  and  not  as  though  she 
meant  seriously  to  put  down  any  particular  date 
in  her  engagement-book.  "  Maggie  is  not  looking 
well,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  Maggie's  all  right,"  returned  Gordon. 
11  I've  hardly  ever  known  her  stay  in  bed  to 
breakfast  in  my  life." 

"  I've  heard  the  same  of  some  rather  delicate 
people,"  said  Miss  Dundas  thoughtfully. 

"  It's  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  care  whether  she 
is  looking  well  or  not,"  returned  Gordon.  "  I 
know  you've  got  a  kind  heart." 

To  this  compliment  Miss  Dundas  did  not  respond, 
except  by  a  smile. 

"Of  course,  I  think  you  are  the  best  girl  that 
ever  stepped  !"  went  on  Gordon  heartily.  He 
was  well  dressed  to-day,  as  usual ;  his  trousers 
were  turned  up  over  his  patent-leather  boots  to 
the  regulation  height,  and  his  black  hair  had 
almost  a  polished  surface  upon  it,  so  sleek  was  it 
and  well  brushed. 

"What  does  one  say,"  laughed  Miss  Dundas, 
"  when  people  say  pretty  things  to  one's  face  ? 
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It  sounds  so  rude  and  so  flat  to  contradict 
the  statements  that  are  made,  and  yet  it  would 
be  such  vanity  to  absorb  them  all  and  merely  say 
that  the  speaker  is  very  kind  !" 

The  reply  did  not  give  Gordon  the  opening 
that  he  sought,  and  he  began  again  in  the  same 
flattering  vein.  "  Heaps  of  people  think  as  I  do. 
I've  often  heard  it  said  that  you  are  the  most 
popular  girl  in  London." 

"  I  wondered  the  other  day,"  said  Miss  Dundas, 
"why  my  ears  were  burning  so  badly." 

"  I  expect  you've  had  millions  of  offers,"  said 
Gordon,  pressing  bravely  onwards,  but  appalled 
to  find  how  humble  he  was  becoming.  It  was 
not  the  line  which  he  had  ever  meant  to  take  up 
with  any  girl. 

"Billions!"  said  Miss  Dundas.  "Tell  Mrs. 
Colquhoun  that  tea  is  ready,"  she  said  to  her 
butler;  and  Gordon  murmured  to  himself,  "Oh, 
hang  Mrs.  Colquhoun  !"  But  the  lady  not  being  at 
home,  he  continued  to  pay  his  address. 

"  My  father's  awfully  fond  of  you,"  he  began. 

"  Not  another !"  cried  Miss  Dundas. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  it's  anything  of  that  sort," 
said  Gordon  ambiguously,  a  horrible  vision  of 
his  father  carrying  off  Miss  Dundas  before  his 
eyes,  and  making  her  his  stepmother,  rising 
before  him  with  ghastly  distinctness. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  he  had  sent  you  on  a 
mission,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  so  gravely  that  it 
contrasted  oddly  with  her  eyes,  which  were  full 
of  laughter.  "  It  is  quite  an  original  idea,  isn't 
it?  One  has  often  heard  of  a  father  coming  to 
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arrange  an  alliance  for  his  son,  but  a  son  coming 
to  speak  for  his  father  would  be  quite  delightful — 
although,  of  course,  the  situation  might  have 
dangers,"  she  added,  still  with  the  look  of  laughter 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I  believe  you  laugh  at  everything,"  he  said. 

"  Most  things  have  a  humorous  side,"  said  Miss 
Dundas. 

"  I  don't  approve,"  said  Gordon,  determined  to 
assert  himself  for  once,  "of  a  woman  having  a 
sense  of  humour. 

"Sugar?"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  want  any  tea,"  he  said 
sulkily. 

The  unhappy  Gordon  wondered  why  on  earth 
he  could  not  get  on  with  his  proposal.  Mrs. 
Colquhoun  might  be  in  at  any  moment,  or  Miss 
Dundas  might  be  going  out.  Already,  perhaps, 
he  had  rather  overstayed  the  hour  for  calling, 
and  yet  he  was  not  one  bit  farther  forward  with 
what  he  had  to  say.  Girls  generally  liked  him, 
he  thought,  and  he  would  be  immensely  rich  some 
day.  Yet  here  he  sat,  on  Miss  Dundas's  brocade 
sofa,  unable  to  propose  with  even  a  suggestion  of 
light-hearted  jollity,  unable  even  to  make  his 
valuable  offer  at  all.  For  one  desperate  moment 
he  thought  of  dropping  on  his  knees,  and,  for- 
getting altogether  for  a  time  that  he  was  rich  and 
handsome,  just  begging  Miss  Dundas  to  be  a  little 
bit  kind  to  him,  and  to  give  him  some  hope.  But 
in  broad  daylight  and  in  a  large  drawing-room, 
which  had  now  to  his  imagination  become  a  vast 
apartment,  the  thing  seemed  impossible.  Had 
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he  been  in  a  small  sitting-out-room  at  a  dance, 
he  believed  he  would  have  had  sufficient  courage 
to  make  the  attempt,  or  even  if  there  had  been 
a  screen  somewhere  with  two  little  chairs  behind 
it,  it  would  have  given  him  confidence.  But  there 
were  mirrors  in  the  drawing-room,  and  alert- 
looking  French  furniture  with  spindly  legs,  and 
the  afternoon  sunshine  streamed  broadly  in 
through  the  open  windows. 

He  smiled  nervously,  and  remarked  with  daring : 
"You  and  I  always  seem  to  get  on  jolly  well 
together." 

"Except  when  we  quarrel,"  replied  MissDundas, 
cutting  herself  a  healthy-sized  piece  of  cake  and 
proceeding  to  enjoy  it.  "  You  remember  we  had 
a  great  quarrel  here  last  week,  because  you  had 
promised  to  take  Maggie  out  to  something  in  the 
afternoon  and  forgot  it,  and  came  here  instead." 

"  I  took  her  to  Sandown  on  the  following  Satur- 
day," said  Gordon  a  little  sulkily. 

"  Did  you  go  to  Sandown  ?  Did  Maggie  enjoy 
it?  I  hope  you  both  put  lots  of  money  on  the 
winning  horses  ?" 

"  No,  we  didn't,"  said  Gordon,  with  an  awkward 
laugh.  The  recollection  of  his  unsuccessful  racing 
was  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  be  reminded  of  it  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

"  I  used  to  bet  in  gloves,"  said  Miss  Dundas, 
"but  everyone  always  thought  the  polite  thing 
was  to  give  me  number  six,  whereas  I  take  six 
and  a  half;  so  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  who  has  a  small 
hand,  got  them  all,  and  that  used  to  distress  me  so 
dreadfully  that  I  left  off  betting." 
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Gordon,  who  did  not  know  that  Miss  Dundas 
ever  betted,  was  emboldened  to  say,  in  a  very 
manly  way :  "  It's  not  much  fun,  racing,  unless 
one  has  a  bit  on." 

"  I  always  have  an  inspiration,  don't  you  ?"  said 
Miss  Dundas.  "  I  dream  that  I  see  a  blue  jockey 
in  a  red  cap  winning,  or  I  have  a  vision  of  number 
seven  being  run  up  on  the  board,  and  I  stake  my 
all  on  these  two,  only  to  find  they  haven't  even 
a  place  1" 

"  I'd  love  to  take  you  to  a  race  some  day,"  said 
Gordon,  "to  Sandown,  for  instance — say  next 
Saturday.  They've  made  me  a  member,  you 
know." 

"Alas  !  I'm  engaged  next  Saturday." 

"  There  is  another  race  the  following  Saturday." 

"  But  I  believe  I'm  engaged  every  Saturday 
until  the  end  of  my  natural  life." 

"  You  don't  know  how  much  it  means  to  me," 
said  Gordon  sentimentally. 

At  this  moment  Flora  was  announced.  Flora 
wore  her  best  coat  and  skirt  and  black  gloves. 
The  afternoon  was  warm,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  walked  rapidly. 

11  Och,  Gordon  !"  she  said ;  "are  you  here  ?" 

The  young  man  did  not  seem  unduly  abashed 
by  his  cousin's  greeting;  he  was  accustomed  to 
Flora,  and  he  determined  to  stay  her  out  and  to 
resume  his  conversation  with  Miss  Dundas. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?"  Flora  said 
to  him,  while  Miss  Dundas  was  pouring  out  a  cup 
of  tea  for  her. 

"  About  an  hour,"  said  Gordon. 
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Miss  Anderson  regarded  her  cousin  as  a  very 
young  sort  of  person,  and  her  inclination  at  that 
moment  was  to  lay  her  black-gloved  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  and  say:  "I'm  sure  Miss  Dundas 
has  had  enough  of  you,  and  I  want  particularly  to 
speak  to  her  about  something,  so  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  saying  good-bye."  She  was  fond  of  the  boy, 
however,  besides  being  aware  that  he  imagined 
himself  to  be  the  central  figure  in  an  interesting 
love-affair.  Having  swallowed  a  scalding  cup  of 
tea,  which  sensibly  increased  her  colour,  she  rose 
to  go,  and  remarked  to  her  hostess :  "  Well,  I'll 
say  good-bye  just  now." 

Miss  Dundas  protested,  and  Flora  said :  "  It 
doesn't  matter :  I'll  see  you  again." 

But  the  opening  for  getting  rid  of  her  guest,  of 
whom  by  this  time  Miss  Dundas  was  very  tired, 
was  too  good  to  be  missed  by  her. 

"  It's  such  a  lovely  evening,"  she  said  ;  "  couldn't 
we  all  go  and  sit  in  the  Park  for  a  little  bit? 
It  would  be  so  much  pleasanter  than  being 
indoors." 

Flora  glanced  at  her  cousin,  and  saw  that  the 
suggestion  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  To 
make  love  before  an  elderly  cousin  was  a  little  bit 
too  much  to  expect  of  any  man.  Gordon  rose 
and  pleaded  another  engagement,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  the  room  nothing  further  was  said 
about  sitting  in  the  Park. 

"Come  some  other  day,"  said  Miss  Dundas 
pleasantly  to  him  as  he  said  good-bye,  and  the 
boy  left  her  presence  in  a  measure  comforted. 

"  I   don't   believe  you  could  hurt  a  fly  !"   said 
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Flora  affectionately,  and  with  an  irrelevance 
which  was  overlooked  by  Miss  Dundas. 

"  He  hasn't  grown  up  yet,"  she  said  excusingly. 

The  two  women  sat  down  on  a  sofa  together, 
and  Flora  said  :  "  We  are  in  the  most  awful  upset 
at  home,  and  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person 
who  can  help  us." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  and 
Flora  rapidly  began  her  story. 

"I  don't  know  very  much  myself,"  she  said, 
"and  you  know  I  can't  bear  mysteries!  I  am 
sure  the  meals  just  now  are  more  like  funeral 
feasts  than  anything  else.  Beatrice  is  nearly 
always  out,  and  there's  too  much  Mr.  St.  Albaning, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  unless  there  is  some 
understanding  between  them.  However,  that's 
not  what  I've  come  to  speak  about — it's  Maggie. 
She  is  looking  like  a  ghost,  and  Uncle  Matthew 
treats  her  as  if  she  was  one  of  his  clerks  under 
notice  of  dismissal.  My  uncle  is  not  a  man  whose 
cheerfulness  can  be  counted  upon  at  the  best  of 
times,  but  I  have  never  known  him  so  put  out  as 
he  is  at  present,  and  he  speaks  to  no  one." 

11  It's  not  the  Church  question  again  !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Dundas,  who  had  a  strong  feeling  in  her 
mind  that  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  dispute  in 
the  Anderson  family  must  necessarily  surge 
round  the  question  of  Free  and  United  Free 
Kirks. 

"  No ;  it's  much  more  serious  than  that !"  said 
Flora;  "the  fact  is,  Maggie  has  been  betting." 

11  How  splendid !"  said  Miss  Dundas.  "  I've 
always  adored  Maggie,  but  I  felt  that  she  was  so 
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many  miles  above  me  that  I  gave  myself  quite  a 
stiff  neck  looking  up  to  her.  I  really  feel  much 
more  comfortable  now,  and  your  news  is 
delightful  1" 

"  She  lost  a  hundred  pounds,"  said  Flora. 

Miss  Dundas  began  to  smile.  "  You  will  tell 
me  next,"  she  said,  "  that  Maggie  rode  one  of  the 
steeplechases." 

"But  it  is  quite  true  about  the  betting,"  said 
Flora. 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Miss  Dundas,  shaking  her  head. 

"You  always  see  things  so  clearly,"  said  Flora. 

"Maggie,  perhaps,  bet  sixpence  with  her 
brother,"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

41  No,"  interrupted  Flora  eagerly.  "  She  really 
bet  one  hundred  pounds  and  paid  it  to  a  bookie 
called  Schroder,  and  the  receipt  for  it  came  back 
addressed  to  '  M.  Anderson  Esq.,'  so  of  course 
Uncle  Matthew  opened  it.  No,  but  do  listen!" 
she  went  on  more  quickly,  when  Miss  Dundas 
seemed  as  though  she  would  interrupt.  "  There  is 
so  much  more  to  tell !  On  the  top  of  it  all,  Mr. 
Guthrie  arrived  from  Lachlan,  and  he  is  ^oing 
out  to  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  missionary,  and  he 
proposed  to  Maggie,  and  she  won't  have  him — or 
else  he  may  have  found  out  about  the  betting  and 
won't  have  her!"  Flora  was  becoming  breath- 
less. "  At  any  rate,  my  dear,  he  has  gone  off  to 
St.  Kilda  to  say  good-bye  to  his  father  by  the  last 
steamer.  From  there,  it  seems,  a  friend  of  his 
who  has  a  trading  boat  is  going  to  take  him  to 
Ireland  to  join  his  ship,  and  Maggie  will  never 
see  him  again.  Isn't  it  awful?  She  may  never 
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get  a  chance  again,  and,  although  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
a  club-foot,  he  preaches  beautifully,  and  must 
have  laid  by  a  little  money.  If  he  is  short- 
tempered  sometimes,  it  may  be  because  he  is 
suffering.  We  don't  consider  these  things 
enough,  and  none  of  us  are  perfect,  I'm  sure !" 

Miss  Dundas  was  trying  to  absorb  all  this  news 
in  the  space  of  about  a  second  and  a  half,  but 
before  she  could  speak  Flora  had  begun  again. 

"  They  are  all  as  egg-shelly  as  they  can  be  at 
Bramham  Gardens,"  she  said.  "And  no  one  is 
fit  to  be  spoken  to  except  Gordon.  Uncle 
Matthew  prayed  for  the  erring  member  of  his 
family  to-day  at  family  prayers,  which  I  do  think 
was  not  fair.  And  I  heard  Maggie  crying  at  two 
o'clock  this  morning,  so  I  rose  and  got  her  a  cup 
of  tea." 

Miss  Dundas  rose  impetuously  from  her  chair, 
and  going  directly  for  the  main  issues,  she 
exclaimed :  "  We  must  stop  Mr,  Guthrie  at  any 
price !" 

"  You  can't ;  he  has  sailed !"  said  Flora,  with  an 
emphatic  gesture  of  the  black-gloved  hands. 

"  Well,  then,  Maggie  must  get  him  back  some- 
how," said  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora  doubtfully,  "  only,  of  course, 
Alan  Guthrie  is  a  minister,  and  although  he  is  so 
rude  and  queer,  nobody  could  ever  call  him  light; 
he  has  strict  rules  of  conduct — and  Maggie  admits 
the  bet." 

"  The  man  is  in  love,"  said  Miss  Dundas  with 
dignity. 

"  It  seems  so  strange,"  said  Flora. 
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During  the  time  occupied  by  Miss  Anderson  in 
drinking  a  second  cup  of  tea  to  restore  her 
nerves  there  was  time  to  think,  and  Miss  Dundas, 
having  frowned  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  or 
two,  remarked,  "  It  is  all  quite  clear  to  me,"  and 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  far  end  of  her  drawing- 
room,  where  there  was  a  little  boudoir.  She 
opened  the  door,  and,  crossing  to  her  writing- 
table,  she  raised  the  telephone-receiver  which  stood 
upon  it  to  her  ear.  "  Give  me  double-three-four- 
one  Gerard,"  she  said  in  a  very  distinct  voice. 
"  No,  not  Paddington — I  said  Gerard.  No,  I  have 
not  got  him,  and  the  line  can't  be  engaged  because 
there  is  no  buzzing.  Are  you  there  ?  Is  that 
double-three-four-one  Gerard  ?  Is  Mr.  Anderson 
in  ?  Tell  Mr.  Anderson  when  he  returns,  please, 
that  Miss  Dundas  hopes  he  will  come  round  to 
see  her  without  fail  this  evening.  Mr.  Anderson 
won't  be  in  till  late  ?  Dear  me,  how  tiresome ! 
Tell  him,  please,  to  come  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning.  Miss  Dundas?  Yes.  To-morrow 
morning  as  early  as  possible  Thank  you." 


CHAPTER  XV 

BEATRICE  ANDERSON  had  an  engagement  and  did 
not  appear  at  dinner  that  night,  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  excellent  family  of  Anderson,  she 
did  not  miss  much  by  her  absence.  Flora,  Matthew, 
and  Maggie  sat  down  together  and  ate  the  meal 
almost  in  silence.  At  intervals  Flora  started  safe 
newspaper  topics,  but  neither  Matthew  nor  his 
daughter  responded.  Before  the  servants  Flora 
thought  they  might  have  done  better,  and,  in  order 
to  save  the  situation,  she  continued,  as  well  as  she 
could,  a  running  monologue  on  the  different  head- 
ings from  the  Daily  Mail. 

After  dinner  Maggie  excused  herself  and  went 
to  bed  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  reached  the 
drawing-room.  Flora,  seeing  her  red  nose,  swollen 
eyelids,  and  shaking  lips,  remarked  :  "  If  you 
would  only  believe  me,  Maggie,  a  good  stiff 
tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  would  do  you  good." 

(It  has  before  been  stated  that  Miss  Flora 
Anderson  was  a  vulgar  person.) 

In  the  evening  she  and  Matthew  sat  in  the 
comfortable  drawing-room,  with  its  expensive 
decorations  and  its  tasteless  furniture.  Matthew 
read  the  newspaper  and  groaned  occasionally,  and 
Flora,  who  thought  she  played  rather  nicely  on 
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the  piano,  gave  a  selection  of  cheerful  airs,  reels, 
and  the  like,  until  her  uncle,  having  cleared  his 
throat  twice  without  disturbing  the  musician, 
asked  her  if  she  would  mind  not  playing  to-night. 

Afterwards  she  addressed  leaflets,  which  Mag- 
gie had  forgotten  to  despatch,  to  every  member 
of  the  Lachlan  branch  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Matthew  went  to  bed 
before  she  had  done,  and  then  an  austere  parlour- 
maid looked  in  to  see  if  she  might  put  out  the 
lights. 

"  Is  anyone  sitting  up  for  Miss  Beatrice  ?"  asked 
Flora. 

"  No,"  said  the  woman;  "  she  has  her  latch-key, 
and  said  she  would  let  herself  in." 

"Did  Miss  Beatrice  say  where  she  was  dining?" 
continued  Flora ;  but  the  woman  shook  her  head 
sadly,  as  though  to  intimate  that  Miss  Beatrice's 
gaieties  were  beyond  her.  She  could  understand 
balls  and  crushes,  and  was  rather  proud  of  her 
young  ladies  when  they  went  to  them  in  full 
dress,  and  came  back  late  in  the  carriage  ;  but 
East  End  concerts  in  morning  dress  and  without 
even  a  cab  to  take  Miss  Beatrice  to  the  Under- 
ground station,  were  more  than  the  parlourmaid 
could  understand. 

"We  must  all  try  to  do  good  in  the  world," 
said  Flora  sententiously,  fancying  that  the  woman 
had  sniffed. 

"Yes,  Miss  Flora,  I'm  sure  we  ought,"  said  the 
woman,  but  she  sniffed  again. 

"  If  that  young  woman  wasn't  from  Lachlan 
village,"  said  Flora,  as  she  went  to  bed  in  a  ruffled 
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mood,  "  I  would  not  allow  her  to  criticize  her 
mistress  like  that." 

The  following  morning,  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 
a  telegram  was  handed  to  Miss  Flora  Anderson 
containing  the  following  message  :  "  Beatrice  is 
with  me  and  quite  safe. — Annie  Lushington." 

Up  started  Flora.  If  there  had  been  an  accident 
it  was  her  business  to  be  on  the  spot.  Sick-beds 
were  her  prerogative.  None  of  the  family  would 
dare  to  have  an  illness  without  her. 

She  rose  hurriedly  and  began  to  dress  herself. 

11  Poor  Beatrice  !  Poor,  pretty  Beatrice  !  Per- 
haps run  into  by  a  motor-car,  perhaps  overturned 
in  a  railway  accident !  Perhaps — who  knows  ? — 
her  beauty  destroyed!  Dear,  handsome  Beatrice! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?" 

In  the  interval  of  rapidly  dressing  her  hair 
Flora  suddenly  realized  that  not  a  word  had  been 
said  about  an  accident. 

There  are  some  people  who  never  fear  infection 
until  they  smell  carbolic,  and  there  are  others 
who  never  lose  their  nerve  until  they  hear  that 
there  has  not  been  an  accident.  Flora's  heart 
almost  stopped  beating,  but  she  began  to  dress 
more  slowly.  What  was  the  telegram  about,  then  ? 
In  the  name  of  Fortune,  what  was  going  to  happen 
next  to  the  respectable  family  of  Anderson  ? 

A  rap  at  the  door  interrupted  her,  and  the 
housemaid  appeared  again.  "  If  you  please,  miss," 
she  said,  with  a  scared  face,  "  I  can't  make  Miss 
Beetris  hear." 

Flora's  temper  was  being  tried  by  much  anxiety. 

"  What  are  you  roarin'  and  goin'  on  at  for  ?" 
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she  demanded,  in  reply  to  the  maid's  whispered 
fears.  "  Miss  Beatrice  is  staying  the  night  with 
Mrs.  Lushington.  She  would  probably  be  home 
too  late  from  the  concert  last  night  to  get  back  all 
the  way  to  South  Kensington." 

The  woman  retired,  and  Miss  Anderson  pro- 
ceeded to  lace  her  boots,  murmuring  again  to 
herself,  "What  next?  what  next?" 

Hardly  had  she  finished  breaking  a  boot-lace 
and  knotting  it  together  again  when  another  in- 
terruption came,  in  the  form  of  a  note. 

"DEAR  Miss  ANDERSON"  (wrote  Mrs.  Lushing- 
ton), 

"  I  write  to  supplement  the  few  words  I  was 
able  to  send  you  by  telegram  this  morning.  Please 
send  round  Beatrice's  things,  and  behave  as  if  all 
was  as  usual.  Tell  Mr.  Anderson  nothing  in  the 
meanwhile."  ("'Deed,"  interpolated  Flora,  "I'm 
not  sure  that  I  have  anything  to  tell.")  "  Beatrice 
is  bruised  and  sore,  but  behaving  bravely.  John 
is  the  comfort  of  our  lives  !  What  should  we  do 
without  him  ?  I  think  Beatrice  had  better  stay 
here  for  a  little  while.  Come  in  the  afternoon  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  All  our  own  darlings 
are  well,  I  rejoice  to  say. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  ANNIE  LUSHINGTON." 

"  Bruised  and  sore  !"  Then,  it  had  been  a  motor 
accident,  after  all !  Flora  had  never  trusted  this 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  she  sympathized  with  the 
man  who  exclaimed,  when  he  first  saw  a  car  in  the 
village  of  Lachlan :  "  Eh !  but  yon's  a  fearsome 
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beastie!"  Was  a  doctor  in  attendance  on  poor 
Beatrice  ?  Yes,  Mrs.  Lushington  was  sure  to  see 
about  that.  She  believed  in  doctors,  even  in 
Patterson,  and  had  a  physician  constantly  on 
the  spot  for  the  merest  trifles.  Her  poor  cousin 
was  in  good  hands.  But  why  this  mystery  ? 
Another  note—this  time  from  Beatrice. 

"  DEAR  FLORA, 

"  Please  on  no  account  tell  father  anything, 
^refuse  to  be  questioned.  If  you  come  round  to 
see  me  this  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Lushington  says 
she  asked  you  to  do,  it  must  be  simply  as  a  friend." 
("Not  as  an  inquisitor,  I  suppose,"  murmured 
Flora,  her  grim  sense  of  humour  unimpaired.) 
"  Let  Phcebe  bring  round  my  plain  black  dress 
and  black  hat.  I  feel  broken. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  BEATRICE." 

"  London,  London,  London !"  said  Flora  to  her- 
self. "  It  was  all  the  fault  of  this  horrible  great 
city.  Such  things  as  this — such  mysteries,  such 
unhappiness — never  came  to  Lachlan  village." 

" '  Why  did  I  leave  my  happy  home 
To  wander  in  the  wilds  ?' " 

she  murmured  to  herself,  seeking  comfortSn  the 
hymnal  of  her  childhood.  Again  she  looked  back 
to  Lachlan  as  to  a  vision  of  peace  and  beauty, 
where  a  young  doctor  had  loved  her  distractedly, 
and  where  she  might  even  now  have  been  happy, 
had  not  temptation  assailed  her  in  the  form  of  an 
invitation  to  Bramham  Gardens. 
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"  Poor  Patterson  !  I  never  treated  him  well," 
she  said  to  herself,  with  deep  sentiment.  She 
began  to  forgive  him  from  her  heart  for  dis- 
appointing her  at  the  dinner-party.  She  forgot 
that  he  wore  eyeglasses  slung  on  a  gold  chain 
looped  behind  his  ear,  or  that  he  had  a  trembling 
manner,  and  spoke  with  an  accent  to  which  her 
ears  were  sensitive  when  it  came  from  other  lips 
than  her  own.  He  was  once  more  the  strong 
and  faithful  lover  waiting  for  her  in  the  North — 
for  the  most  sensible  of  women  have  strong- 
powers  of  imagination  in  the  matter  of  love,  and 
pretend  they  see  halos  round  even  a  common 
head,  if  only  that  head  is  their  own  property. 
Sighing,  she  said  to  herself:  "I  believe  I  might 
have  been  happier  if  I  had  married  him." 

She  went  downstairs  to  breakfast  and  found  a 
letter  from  Miss  Dundas,  which  said  :  "  Gordon's 
man  forgot  to  give  him  my  telephone  message 
this  morning.  I  have  called  him  up  again  in  the 
City,  and  he  is  coming  this  evening.  I  am  sure 
everything  will  be  all  right." 

Miss  Dundas  always  knew  everything  was 
going  to  be  all  right,  and  Flora  felt  comforted 
by  the  little  note,  without  exactly  knowing  why. 

A  day  of  dissembling,  procrastination,  and 
simulation  had  now  to  be  faced.  To  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  Maggie,  Flora  said  nothing,  except  that 
Beatrice  was  staying  the  night  at  Mrs.  Lushing- 
ton's,  who  wanted  to  keep  her  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  she,  Flora,  would  go  and  call  there  this 
afternoon  if  she  might  have  the  carriage. 

"  No  one  ever  stays  at  home  nowadays,"  said 
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Mr.  Anderson  sadly.  "  Everyone  must  be  in 
other  people's  houses,  and  what  good  is  coming 
of  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Lushington  is  very  trustworthy, 
Uncle  Matthew,"  said  Flora,  feeling  like  a  traitor, 
but  knowing  full  well  that  Matthew's  troubles  had 
gone  very  deep  with  him,  and  desirous  of  con- 
soling him  at  any  price. 

"  Her  husband  has  a  silly  grin,"  said  Matthew. 

"  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  mean  anything  by  it," 
replied  his  niece,  determined  to  be  soothing  at 
all  hazards. 

"  We  shall  not  be  judged  by  what  we  mean," 
said  the  head  of  the  house,  who,  when  he  could 
not  quote  Scripture  to  his  own  advantage,  often 
made  use  of  phrases  which  those  not  well  versed 
in  the  Bible  mistook  for  Scriptural  utterances. 

Matthew  departed  to  the  office,  and  Maggie  and 
Flora  were  left  to  themselves  for  the  morning. 
Flora,  frankly  was  on  the  fidget,  and  could 
hardly  understand  Maggie's  composure  about 
her  sister's  absence  ;  but  she  reflected  that 
Maggie  was  absorbed  in  her  own  very  real  woes, 
and  that,  of  course,  no  hint  of  disaster  had  reached 
her.  The  hours  hung  very  heavily  on  hand  for 
the  two  women.  Maggie  finished  her  house- 
keeping, and  then  she  and  Flora  went  and  sat 
in  the  Square  garden  with  books  and  work.  It 
was  a  hot  day  and  smelt  of  petrol.  Maggie 
looked  white  and  ill,  and  she  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  head  two  or  three  times  as  though  it  ached. 
She  sewed  patiently  some  grey  garment — emblem 
of  duty — which  she  was  making  for  the  poor,  and 
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the  measured  click  of  her  needle  against  her 
thimble  sounded,  not  so  much  like  a  knell — 
Maggie's  tragedy  did  not  seem  important  enough 
for  that — but  like  the  tick-tacking  of  a  clock  that 
marks  the  passing  of  youth,  and  much  else  that 
makes  life  desirable.  Flora  had  the  morning 
papers  with  her,  which  she  anxiously  scanned  to 
see  if  there  was  any  account  of  an  accident  to 
a  young  lady  the  previous  evening.  There  was 
not  a  line  about  it,  and  she  breathed  again- 
Beatrice's  bruises  were  perhaps  not  serious,  and 
her  soreness  might  be  exaggerated  by  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington's  anxious  mind. 

"I  wonder  why  Beatrice  is  staying  at  the 
Lushingtons',"  said  Maggie  at  last,  looking  up 
from  her  work. 

"  I  suspect  she  was  late  getting  back  from  the 
concert,  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Lushington  drove 
her  home  and  persuaded  her  to  stay,"  said  Flora 
brightly.  If  she  was  to  deceive,  she  meant  to  do 
it  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

"  I've  no  doubt  that  was  it,"  said  Maggie  un- 
suspiciously, and  she  settled  herself  to  her  work 
again. 

"You  should  sew  more  cheerful  stuff,"  said 
Flora  pleasantly. 

" 1  don't  feel  particularly  cheerful,"  said  Maggie. 

Poor  Maggie ! 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  women 
again,  in  so  far  as  a  London  square  can  ever  be 
silent.  The  rattle  of  tradesmen's  carts  taking 
round  the  morning  supplies,  the  rush  of  hansoms 
hastily  called  from  this  house  or  from  that,  the 
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cries  of  the  children  as  they  romped  in  the 
garden,  and  the  stream  of  traffic  outside  the 
railings  were  almost  endless.  Yet  the  morning 
seemed  horribly  quiet  and  long.  Once  a  news- 
paper boy  called  out  an  early  edition  of  a  paper, 
and  Flora  ran  to  the  gate  and  bought  one,  and 
hastily  hunted  through  it  again  for  news  of  an 
accident. 

"  You're  keen  about  the  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing, Flora,"  said  Maggie. 

"  I'm  looking  for  '  Racing  Intelligence/"  replied 
Flora  jocosely,  and  then  could  have  bitten  out 
her  tongue  for  having  spoken  so  inadvertently. 
Maggie  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  her 
hands  trembled. 

"  If  I  had  meant  that  I  couldn't  possibly  have 
said  it,"  said  Flora,  with  a  woman's  keen  logic. 

"  It's  all  right,  Flora  dear,"  said  Maggie. 

But  the  fear  that  she  had  hurt  her  cousin's 
feelings  increased  Miss  Flora's  discomfort. 

"  Give  me  a  message,"  she  said,  "  even  if  it  is 
only  to  get  you  some  stamps  or  to  scold  the  fish- 
monger. Never  mind  if  the  fish  has  been  better 
lately ;  I  can  say  the  ice  has  been  late  or  some- 
thing. A  fishmonger  is  never  the  worse  of  a 
talking  to,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  would  do  me  good." 

At  lunch  she  was  calmer  in  spirit.  During  the 
afternoon  she  continued  to  buy  each  edition  of 
the  newspaper  as  it  appeared,  and  at  four  o'clock 
the  carriage  conveyed  her  to  Lancaster  Gate. 

The  family  of  Lushington  were  singing  glees 
when  Flora  was  announced.  It  was  their  favourite 
occupation,  and  was  most  frequently  indulged  in 
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during  the  children's  hour.  When  callers  came 
at  this  hour,  they  were  always  invited  to  stay 
and  listen  to  the  music.  Still,  common  as  the 
proceeding  was,  it  was  not  the  occupation  that 
their  present  visitor  expected  them  to  be  in- 
dulging in,  with  an  invalid  upstairs  and  a  mystery 
on  foot ;  but  she  knew  the  family  proclivity,  and 
did  not  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  heartlessness.  She 
ran  her  eye  rapidly  over  the  group  by  the  piano, 
all  smiling  as  they  sang,  and  with  the  words 
"May  I  see  Beatrice?  is  she  upstairs?"  on  her 
tongue,  she  saw  that  young  lady  sitting  on  a 
chair  by  the  window,  a  high  colour  flaming  in 
her  cheeks  and  no  bandages  visible. 

The  next  moment  she  was  aware  that  Mrs. 
Lushington,  in  violent  pantomime,  was  putting 
her  finger  to  her  mouth,  as  though  to  enjoin 
silence. 

"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  said  Flora  to  the 
singers.  "  I  can  sit  by  Beatrice  and  listen  to 
you ;"  and  again  Mrs.  Lushington  raised  her  fore- 
finger to  compressed  lips  and  shook  her  head, 
while  she  frowned  admonishment. 

"Well,  I'll  sit  here,  then,"  said  Flora,  her 
native  tartness  asserting  itself,  as  it  usually  did, 
in  moments  of  strong  emotion,  and  she  flumped 
into,  rather  than  sat  down  upon,  an  easy-chair 
near  a  hearth  filled  with  palms.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  be  sent  for  in  this  mysterious  manner, 
and  to  get  two  notes  and  a  telegram  that  nearly 
made  your  heart  stop  beating  with  anxiety,  but 
Flora  had  not  expected  to  be  met  with  mysterious 
gestures  set  to  an  accompaniment  of  heartless 
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glees.  She  shook  hands  with  nine  Lushingtons 
in  turn,  and  remarking  with  asperity,  "  I'll  listen," 
she  prepared  to  scrutinize  her  cousin  of  the 
scarlet  cheeks  sitting  in  the  window. 

Something  was  wrong — that  was  clear  enough. 
Beatrice's  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  her  prim 
mouth  trembled  a  little,  and  her  colour  was  un- 
usually high.  She  appeared  to  be  reading  a 
novel,  and  turned  the  pages  too  quickly,  in  order 
to  show  that  she  was  not  simply  making  believe. 

"  Shall  we  begin  from  the  last  '  buzz '  ?"  said 
Mr.  Lushington,  returning  to  the  piano,  where 
he  stood  behind  Lena,  who  played  the  accom- 
paniment. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington,  "  that  I  come 
in  at  the  second  '  buzz  '." 

1  The  place  where  we  really  went  wrong  was 
at  the  '  ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha  !'  "  said  Lena.  "  Simmie 
ought  to  begin  there  and  continue  to  the  fourth 
beat,  and  then  stop  when  mamma  comes  in  with 
the  *  buzz-a-buzz-buzz  ' !" 

"One  moment,  Lena,"  said  Mr.  Lushington. 
"  I  say  '  Through  the  greenwood '  twice,  don't  I, 
before  Simmie  comes  in  with  the  'ha-ha,  ha-ha, 
ha-ha-ha '  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  won't  get  Simmie  to  wait,"  said 
Lena  with  resignation.  Simmie  was,  indeed, 
something  like  a  wound-up  clock  when  he  began 
his  contribution  to  the  vocal  efforts  of  the  family. 
This  was  considered  effective  by  his  parents,  but 
not  by  the  musical  member  of  the  family,  who 
turned  round  and  said  imploringly,  "  Simmie, 
you  really  must  stop  when  mamma  says  '  buzz  !' " 
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44  Lena  love,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington,  "  remem- 
ber little  brother  is  but  eight !" 

44  Try  again,  Simmie,"  said  Mr.  Lushington 
encouragingly.  "  Let's  have  a  good  brave  '  ha-ha, 
ha-ha,  ha-ha-ha  !'  and  then  stop  when  papa  lays  his 
hand  upon  your  shoulder— that  will  remind  you  !" 

"But  I  don't  want  to  stop,"  said  Simmie,  which 
unanswerable  argument  caused  the  accompanist 
to  become  hopeless  again. 

44  Well,  now  let's  start  away,"  cried  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton gaily,  "  and  see  how  well  we  can  do  it !" 

"  Where's  John?"  said  Miss  Fanny.  "  He  always 
comes  in  so  well  as  the  woodpecker  after  the 
greenwood-tree  bit." 

"  And  we  want  him  for  '  Robin  and  his  Merry 
Men,' "  agreed  Mrs.  Lushington.  "  Where's 
John?" 

44  John  is  going  to  take  Miss  Anderson  out  for 
a  walk,"  volunteered  Monica.  "  I  heard  them 
arranging  it  in  the  hall.  He  said  :  *  Darling,  it 
will  do  you  good.'" 

44  Monica,  Monica,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington  re- 
provingly, "  little  girls  must  not  say  that  sort  of 
thing  I" 

"  I'm  not  saying  it  on  my  own,"  retorted 
Monica  with  reason.  4<  I'm  merely  repeating  what 
John  said." 

Beatrice  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

44  Well,  of  all  the  things  I  ever  saw  !"  said  Flora 
to  herself. 

The  music  began  to  sound  like  some  heartless 
merriment.  If  she  had  had  her  own  way,  she 
would  have  begged  the  singers  round  the  piano 
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to  stop,  even  for  an  instant.  John  Lushington  to 
say  such  words  to  Beatrice  !  Why,  Beatrice  was 
as  good  as  engaged  to  Mr.  St.  Albans  !  The 
only  question  not  yet  quite  settled,  Flora  believed, 
was  whether  the  wedding  was  to  be  a  Scottish 
affair  in  the  Highlands,  with  tartan  sashes  and 
Highland  honours,  or  whether  it  should  be 
followed  by  a  reception,  with  all  their  London 
friends  in  bridal  array,  at  the  house  in  Bramham 
Gardens. 

At  tea-time  Mrs.  Lushington  was  still  more 
deliberately  light  and  casual  in  her  conversation. 
Nothing  was  touched  upon  but  the  merest  trifles. 
Flora  began  by  feeling  amazed,  and  as  though 
she  were  in  a  dream.  She  ended  by  determining 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  Mrs.  Lushington, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  sirout  the  whole  family  until 
she  could  have  a  quiet  talk  with  their  mother. 
For  to  return  home  without  a  full  account  of 
what  had  occurred  was  not  in  the  manner  of 
Flora  Anderson. 

Mamma  herself  at  last  gave  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity, with  a  very  exaggeration  of  indifference. 
"  Let  us  take  a  stroll  in  the  Park,"  she  said.  "  It 
has  been  so  hot  indoors  all  day,  and  now  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  a  nice  turn.  What  do  you  say, 
Miss  Anderson  ?  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  come  ?" 

"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  come,"  said  Flora 
grimly. 

Mrs.  Lushington  gave  her  once  more  a  fleeting 
look  enjoining  silence,  and  together  they  stepped 
forth  into  the  wide  carriage-drive  in  front  of  the 
tall  house,  and,  crossing  the  street,  they  went 
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by  a  side-gate  into  the  Park,  where  comparative 
quiet  could  be  insured. 

"Well?"  said  Flora. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington,  "  don't  take 
it  too  much  to  heart !  There  is  no  harm  done, 
and  nobody  need  know  a  word  about  it.  John, 
of  course,  has  been  the  hero  of  the  occasion." 

"  So  I  would  suppose,"  said  Flora. 

"Of  course,"  went  on  the  kind-hearted  woman, 
"we  must  admit  that  Beatrice  has  been  indiscreet. 
It  seems  that  every  one  of  her  missions  to  the 
East  End — and  you  know  how  often  they  have 
taken  place  lately — has  been  in  company  with 
Mr.  St.  Albans.  Well,  last  night  they  went  to 
the  Lamp-Cleaners'  Supper  of  the  Amalgamated 
Railway  Lamp-Men,  and  John — who  has  been 
very  much  out  of  spirits,  and  who  really  is  the  best 
son  that  ever  lived — has  been  doing  good  works 
lately.  He  also  was  at  the  supper.  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton, you  know,  is  a  director  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  St.  Albans  had  been  speaking  to  him 
very  seriously  about  the  sick-headaches  which 
the  men  get  from  the  smell  of  the  oil-lamps. 
Mr.  St.  Albans  wanted  to  ask  a  question  about  it 
in  the  House,  but  John  said  he  would  go  as  his 
father's  deputy  and  look  into  the  matter  himself. 
The  men  themselves,  my  dear,  were  really  quite 
amiable  !  John  questioned  some  of  them  closely 
about  the  sick-headaches,  but  most  of  them 
merely  admitted  that  they  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  glass  of  whisky  to  keep  off  ill-effects 
during  their  working  hours.  Mr.  St.  Albans  was 
disappointed,  and  I  am  afraid  we  must  admit  that 
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his  speech  at  the  supper  was  a  little  inflammatory. 
However,  there  were  cheers  for  the  directors 
afterwards,  so  it  all  ended  quite  successfully, 
although  Mr.  St.  Albans  says  that  England  must 
know  more  of  the  horrible  condition  of  these 
poor  men." 

"  When  did  the  accident  take  place  ?"  said  Flora 
firmly,  "  and  how  was  Beatrice  hurt  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  there  had  been  any  accident," 
said  Mrs.  Lushington. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Flora  resignedly,  "  only  you 
naturally  think  when  you  hear  your  own  cousin 
is  covered  with  bruises  and  sores  that  she  has 
sustained  some  injuries." 

"  Dear  Miss  Anderson !  You  misread  me,  I 
think !  Did  I  say  covered  with  bruises  and  sores  ? 
I  think  I  said  bruised  arid  sore." 

"  That's  bad  enough  I"  said  Flora. 

"  I  spoke  metaphorically,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington. 

"  You  should  never  do  that,"  said  Flora.  But 
her  own  moral  standard  having  been  considerably 
lowered  by  the  exigencies  of  a  trying  diplomatic 
day,  she  accepted  the  apology,  and  merely 
wondered  why  her  feelings  had  been  unneces- 
sarily lacerated. 

"  Well,"  went  on  Mrs.  Lushington,  linking  her 
arm  affectionately  in  her  friend's,  "  I  was  saying 
the  whole  thing  was  something  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr.  St.  Albans,  and  no  doubt  he  felt  that 
he  had  brought  Beatrice  there  under  false  pre- 
tences. He  had  not  shown  her  any  horrors,  and 
the  men  had  been  almost  disloyal  about  the 
smells.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather  upset, 
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and  begged  her  to  come  with  him  one  day  to 
Deptford  to  inquire  into  some  tanning  business. 
Well,  then,  you  know  how  impulsive  he  is ! 
Tanning  may  have  suggested  cattle,  and  he  seems 
to  have  asked  Beatrice  to  go  down  the  very  next 
morning  to  see  the  Smithfield  Market.  He  told 
her  it  was  the  only  way  to  see  life,  although,  of 
course,  to  us  it  seems  more  like  death  than 
anything  else — I  mean  the  carcasses,  and  every- 
thing— and  John  heard  him  say :  *  You  have  never 
seen  romance  until  you  have  seen  the  dawn  over 
London,  and  the  great  theatre  of  Smithfield,  with 
its  teeming  colours  !' " 

"  I've  seen  a  butcher's  shop,"  said  Flora,  "  but  1 
can't  say  I  ever  enjoyed  it !" 

"  Still,  you  know  how  idealistic  young  people 
are  nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington,  with  her 
usual  kindly  tolerance.  "And  it  seems  that 
Beatrice,  who  I  really  do  think,  from  all  I  can 
hear,  thought  she  was  going  to  be  engaged  to 
Mr.  St.  Albans  very  shortly,  imagined  it  would 
be  all  right.  We  must  not  judge  her  by  old- 
fashioned  standards,  dear  Miss  Anderson;  girls 
can  do  almost  anything  nowadays.  But  dear  old 
John  is  frightfully  particular,  and  he  tried  to  pre- 
vent Beatrice  from  going,  for  he  heard  that  they 
meant  to  drive  direct  to  Smithfield  and  have  break- 
fast at  a  coffee-stall,  just  like  working  people. 
John  had  promised  to  call  in  the  motor  and  fetch 
me  and  Fanny  from  a  dance.  And,  my  dear,  it 
seems  like  Providence :  at  that  very  dance  I  met 
Mr.  St.  Albans'  mother.  She  seemed  vulgar,  but 
no  doubt  has  a  good  heart,  and  she  told  me,  with 
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a  good  deal  of  pride— almost  too  much  pride— of 
her  son's  engagement  to  Lady  Mary  Johnson — 
Johnson's  Leadless  Glaze,  you  know — he  was 
created  an  Earl  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  this  girl 
is  simply  made  of  money !  John  was  standing  in 
the  hall  when  Fanny  and  I  came  downstairs.  He 
always  wears  evening  dress  at  working  men's 
entertainments,  because  he  says  they  like  it,  and 
he  looked  so  manly  and  brave  waiting  there  by 
the  door!  He  came  forward  and  said  quite 
quietly  :  '  Mamma,  let  Fanny  go  home  with  some- 
one else.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'  I  didn't  say 
a  word ;  I  just  took  my  son's  hand  and  pressed 
it.  Words  seemed  unnecessary  between  us !  So 
Fanny  went  in  the  brougham  with  Mrs.  Trefusis, 
and  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the  motor  John  told  me 
the  story.  His  face  was  like  death,  my  dear,  and 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  '  St.  Albans  has  no  business 
to  take  Beatrice  about  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  if  he  is  engaged  to  her.' 

" '  Mr.  St.  Albans,'  I  said,  '  has  deceived  us  all. 
He  is  engaged  to  Lady  Mary  Johnson.' 

"Dear  John  did  not  say  a  word;  he  simply 
leaned  out  of  the  window  and  said  to  the  chauffeur, 
'Smithfield  Market.'  I  could  see  the  man's 
surprise,  for  he  turned  round  and  asked  doubt- 
fully where  he  was  to  go. 

"'Smithfield  Market!'  said  John.  If  his  own 
mother  had  not  been  with  him,  the  chauffeur  might 
indeed  have  wondered !" 

"  Did  you  find  her  ?"  said  Flora,  breathless. 

"Yes,  thank  God!"  said  Mrs.  Lushington. 
"The  place  itself  would  have  astonished  you, 
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Miss  Anderson,  and  you  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  a  lady  going  there !  I  don't  myself 
feel  that  I  shall  ever  touch  meat  again !  When  I 
saw  Beatrice  and  the  young  man,  I  didn't  quite 
like  to  speak  ;  but  John  went  up  and  said  quietly  : 
'  Miss  Anderson,  mamma  is  here,  and  wants  to 
know  if  you  will  drive  home  with  her  ?'  He 
couldn't  have  been  more  formal — I  may  almost 
say  more  reverential — if  he  had  been  speaking  to 
her  at  a  dance.  .  .  .  You  know  what  we  call 
him — the  Preux  Chevalier.  ...  I  put  Beatrice 
into  the  motor,  and  positively,  my  dear,  I  believe 
I  cried  all  the  way  home !" 

"It's  always  the  prim  ones !"  began  Flora 
emphatically,  after  a  prolonged  pause,  during 
which  she  had  walked  rapidly  by  Mrs.  Lushing- 
ton's  side  in  the  peculiarly  resolute  manner  which 
was  characteristic  of  her.  She  pulled  herself 
together  and  added:  "Not  that  I  want  to  say 
anything  against  Beatrice." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington  gently,  "  only 
a  girl  of  Beatrice's  well-known  character  and 
prudence  could  have  come  out  of  the  affair  so 
well." 

"  It  certainly  is  the  prudent  ones  that  give  you 
a  surprise  sometimes,"  said  Flora.  "  Well,  all  I 
can  say,  Mrs.  Lushington,"  she  added  warmly, 
"  is  that  we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  It  is  not  more  than  I  would  have  done  for  one 
of  my  own  darlings,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington. 

"  There  are  few  like  you,"  said  Flora  gratefully ; 
"  but  I'm  sure  Beatrice  ought  not  to  bother  you 
further." 
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"Do  let  her  remain  with  us  for  the  present," 
said  Mrs.  Lushington,  "  until  the  wounds  are 
healed  a  little  " — Flora  had  again  to  remember 
that  Mrs.  Lushington  spoke  in  metaphor — "and 
until  her  spirit  is  restored." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  straight  to  Mr.  St.  Albans," 
began  Flora. 

"  Don't  do  that !"  urged  Mrs.  Lushington,  who 
knew  something  of  Flora's  methods. 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Flora,  "  that  young  man  will 
end  by  attending  bazaars  with  Duchesses,  or  giving 
charity  purses  to  minor  royalties." 

"  In  excuse  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington,  "we 
must  remember  that  he  has  the  cause  of  the  people 
very  much  at  heart." 

"  The  cause  of  the  fiddle-de-dees !"  said  Flora 
briefly. 

"  I  do  blame  him  a  little,"  said  Mrs.  Lushington, 
"  for  keeping  his  engagement  secret,  for  it  seems 
the  affair  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time ;  but 
of  course  a  man  with  his  high  schemes  on  foot  is 
a  little  bit  apt  to  overlook  the  individual,  and  he 
may  from  the  first  have  simply  regarded  Beatrice 
as  a  co-worker." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mrs.  Lushington/' 
said  Flora,  with  tears  in  her  voice,  "that  the 
bridesmaids'  hats  were  to  have  been  pink." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

FLORA  returned  to  Bramham  Gardens  alone. 
Maggie  was  to  be  told  nothing.  Maggie  had 
enough  troubles  of  her  own,  and  the  fact  that  she 
never  spoke  of  them  did  not  make  them  less  hard 
to  bear.  Alan  Guthrie  would  now  be  at  St.  Kilda, 
and  from  there  he  would  sail  at  an  early  date  for 
Ireland,  and  thence  for  America.  A  sense  of  duty 
is,  no  doubt,  the  most  sustaining  of  all  virtues, 
but,  when  it  is  opposed  to  love,  it  loses  for  a  time 
that  golden  light  which  we  confidently  believe 
shines  upon  it,  and  its  aspect  is  wholly  grim  and 
stern.  Maggie  Anderson  had  served  a  very  useful 
and  highly  educational  apprenticeship  in  the  matter 
of  unselfishness,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  had 
brought  her  into  no  special  conflict  with  her  affec- 
tions. To  please  Gordon  had  seemed  to  her  to  be 
a  privilege  worthy  of  her  highest  efforts,  and  to 
hold  herself  in  constant  readiness  for  her  father's 
use  had  had  an  element  of  sober  pleasure  in  it.  If 
'Maggie  had  ever  longed  for  love,  as  no  doubt 
most  women  long  for  it,  it  had  been  for  some 
abstract  and  beautiful  thing  which  would  probably 
never  directly  touch  her.  Now,  however,  the  real 
tussle  had  come.  Whole  years  of  self-discipline 
were  challenged  to  a  conflict  with  the  love  of  a  few 
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months,  and  in  everything  except  deed  they  were 
being  rapidly  worsted.  Duty  had  always  come 
first,  and  in  practice  would  continue  to  do  so. 
Maggie  was  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  old 
impetus  on  the  old  lines,  and  never  seriously 
thought  of  diverging  from  them ;  but  she  was 
looking  back  at  every  yard  of  the  way. 

Lot's  wife,  we  are  told,  was  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt,  when  her  feet  were  set  in  the  arid  desert 
and  she  turned  back  longingly  to  the  city,  with 
its  dear  associations,  its  cool  gardens  and  pleasant 
ways.  There  are  many  other  women  who  have 
done  as  she  did,  and  who,  if  they  have  not  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt  in  the  desert,  have  known, 
without  any  manner  of  doubt,  that  their  hearts 
have  turned  to  stone. 

What  added  to  Maggie's  troubles  was  that  she 
had  a  secret  which  no  one  might  share.  She 
dreaded  what  Flora's  quick  eye  might  see,  and 
she  hardly  dared  to  speak  to  that  astute  young 
woman,  fearing  lest  she  should  inadvertently 
betray  Gordon's  confidence.  Her  father  addressed 
her  in  a  far-distant  manner,  almost  as  though 
she  were  a  stranger,  and,  although  Flora  guessed 
that  this  sort  of  thing  would  have  to  come  to 
an  end  as  soon  as  Mr.  Anderson  really  wanted 
anything  at  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  still, 
the  chilling  distance  that  he  kept  and  his 
lugubrious  looks  added  not  a  little  to  Maggie's 
distress. 

"Just  wait !"  Flora  said  to  her  hopefully,  after 
having  sat  through  a  breakfast  during  which  time 
Matthew  addressed  his  few  remarks  solely  to  her- 
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self.  "  Dignity  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  looks  very 
imposing  on  stilts  which  he  has  made  for  himself; 
but  wait  until  he  drops  his  pocket-handkerchief! 
He  has  either  got  to  climb  down  for  it  or  ask 
someone  else  to  hand  it  up  to  him." 

The  evening  came,  and  Flora  hoped  there  might 
have  been  a  message  from  Miss  Dundas,  but  none 
came.  She  gave  up — which  vexed  her — a  good 
shilling  ticket,  and  pretended  that  she  had  not 
meant  to  go  to  an  Albert  Hall  concert,  in  order 
that  her  cousin  might  not  be  left  tete-a-tete  with 
her  father ;  and  after  dinner — for  the  evening  was 
almost  unbearably  warm — the  two  women  went 
and  sat  out  in  the  garden  again. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  then  Flora,  who  thought  that 
Maggie  required  some  encouragement  on  the 
ethical  side,  and  feeling,  besides,  that  only  this 
form  of  consolation  would  be  of  any  use  at  the 
present  juncture,  said,  with  genuine  admiration : 
"You  are  a  real  Christian,  Maggie!" 

Poor  Maggie's  tears  began  to  flow.  "  I  don't 
think  anyone  deserves  that  name  less  than  I  do, 
and  you  would  say  the  same  if  you  knew  all, 
Flora." 

Flora,  who  accepted  literal  statements  literally, 
might  almost,  from  this  remark,  have  believed  in 
the  story  of  the  racing  debts,  if  Miss  Dundas  had 
not  solemnly  assured  her  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  true. 

"  I  would  like  to  say  more,"  she  said  tentatively, 
"  but  I  have  gathered  from  your  manner  that  you 
would  rather  not  talk  about  it." 
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11 1  would  much  rather  not  talk  about  it,"  replied 
Maggie  fervently. 

"  Still,  if  I  can  do  anything "  began  Flora, 

and  added  after  a  pause :  "  You  know,  I'm  not 
afraid  of  your  father." 

Maggie  pressed  her  hand.  "  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  in  now,"  she  said ;  "  he  likes  me  to  be  with 
him  when  he  reads  his  newspaper." 

"  I've  noticed  that,"  said  Flora. 

They  went  indoors,  and  sat  through  the  long 
evening  until  Matthew  had  finished  his  evening 
newspaper,  and  had  fallen,  as  was  his  wont,  into 
a  light  sleep. 

Mr.  Anderson  and  Maggie  either  went  out 
together  or  they  did  not  go  out  at  all.  It  gave 
Mr.  Anderson  a  feeling  of  companionship  to  know 
that  his  daughter  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
he  liked  her  to  be  there,  even  when  he  slept.  She 
was  always  at  hand  in  case  he  wanted  to  say 
anything  to  her,  and  she  served  the  purpose  of  a 
perpetual  pocket-book,  in  which  he  could  without 
inconvenience  inscribe  his  wishes  and  directions. 
Matthew  was  getting  heavy  in  his  movements, 
too,  and  liked  to  have  his  "  right  hand  "  to  write 
an  occasional  note  for  him,  or  even  to  pass  him 
what  he  wanted.  In  trifles  such  as  these  Maggie 
had  sacrificed  her  youth  without  complaint. 

"  I  wonder  how  much  longer  this  state  of  things 
is  going  to  last,"  said  Flora  to  herself  as  she  went 
to  bed.  "  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  blessing  when  we 
all  get  back  to  Scotland !  Here's  Maggie  looking 
as  whisht  and  white  as  an  owl  in  the  gloaming. 
Beatrice  is  afraid  to  come  home,  and  Gordon  has 
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not  looked  near  us  this  week.  If  it  wasn't  that 
Maggie  will  want  help  with  the  move,  I  believe 
I  would  return  to  Lachlan  to-morrow!  There's 
no  place  like  Scotland  when  things  go  wrong 
with  you,  and  I'm  sure,  of  all  the  young  men  I've 
seen  in  London,  there's  not  one  of  them  I  would 
look  at !" 

After  breakfast  the  following  morning,  Matthew 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  engage  in  an  intimate 
conversation  with  his  eldest  daughter  on  the 
subject  of  their  return  to  Invergair.  He  recol- 
lected himself  in  time,  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
departed  to  the  office. 

The  gaiety  of  the  season  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  brightness  all  around 
them  served  by  contrast  to  deepen  the  gloom  of 
the  household  in  South  Kensington.  Matthew 
had  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  entertain- 
ing, and  Phoebe  had  already  begun  to  pack  up 
extra  silver.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  genera- 
tions of  thrift,  the  Andersons  would  hardly  have 
dreamed  of  having  duplicates  of  anything  they 
possessed,  and  their  boxes  of  linen  and  plate, 
china  and  glass,  favourite  chairs,  books,  and 
personal  effects,  made  a  migration  from  one  house 
to  another  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the 
household.  When  the  best  silver  tea-service  was 
put  into  baize  bags  and  stowed  in  a  travelling 
chest,  it  seemed  like  the  last  link  with  the  outside 
world  being  removed.  Evidently  no  one  was 
even  to  come  to  tea  now,  and  a  spare  bedroom 
began  to  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  half- 
filled  trunks  and  boxes. 
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"  So  this  is  the  London  season !"  said  Flora  to 
herself  grimly,  and  then  she  told  her  cousin,  when 
Maggie  entreated  her  not  to  give  up  any  engage- 
ments, that  she  was  not  a  girl  of  fifteen  to  be 
always  wanting  to  be  gadding  about  I  "  Believe 
me,  Maggie,"  she  said,  "  there's  nothing  I  should 
like  quite  so  well  this  afternoon  as  a  quiet  drive 
with  yourself." 

Inwardly  she  wondered  if  it  was  possible  to 
remain  a  sincere  woman,  or  even  a  sane  woman, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  polite  ! 

She  and  Maggie  sat  in  the  drawing-room. 
Maggie  looked  ill,  and  there  were  dark  lines  under 
her  eyes ;  but  where  another  woman  might  have 
lain  on  the  sofa  and  sniffed  eau-de-Cologne,  Miss 
Anderson  set  herself  resolutely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  grey  garments  for  the  poor.  Flora 
looked  longingly  at  the  piano,  but  thought  it 
might  seem  heartless  to  open  the  instrument. 
She  also  contemplated  the  gramophone  (one  of 
the  few  recreations  which  Matthew  really  en- 
joyed), but  decided  that  even  the  hoarse  burlesque 
of  a  singer's  voice  would  be  unfitting  the  general 
gloom. 

"It's  almost  like  a  death,"  she  said  to  herself, 
remembering  how  Mr.  Anderson  had  forbidden 
the  gramophone  for  six  months  after  his  sister 
died,  and  the  piano,  except  for  sacred  music,  until 
the  first  period  of  mourning  was  over. 

She  took  up  her  tartan  stocking  and  began  to 
knit ;  but  Patterson  never  wore  tartan  stockings, 
and  to  knit  a  pair  of  hose  for  a  random  leg  is  very 
like  sewing  your  trousseau  before  you  are  engaged 
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to  be  married.  Both  have  an  aimlessness  and 
indefiniteness  about  them  which  is  not  encourag- 
ing to  hard  work,  and  Flora's  busy  fingers  flagged. 
She  nodded  slightly  over  her  work,  for  the 
afternoon  was  warm,  and  she  thought  how  often 
she  had  wanted  a  little  time  to  herself  in  bygone 
days,  and  how  intensely  she  disliked  the  good 
gift  now  that  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

To  rest  before  one  is  tired  is  doubtless  the 
hardest  work,  and  Flora  felt  its  irksomeness  to 
the  point  of  irritation. 

"  I  often  used  to  wonder  what  dulness  meant," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  and  now  I  know !  It's  just 
monotony  calling  itself  duty." 

The  hoarse  protesting  hoot  of  a  motor-horn 
sounded  below  the  drawing-room  windows,  a 
whiff  of  petrol  was  blown  upwards  on  the  sultry 
air,  and  a  large  motor-car,  lined  with  grey  cloth 
and  magnificent  with  costly  fittings,  began  to 
snort  and  shake  itself  like  some  huge  animal 
in  front  of  the  door.  There  was  a  knock  and  a 
ring,  and  then  the  sound  of  flying  footsteps  on 
the  staircase  outside,  and  Miss  Dundas  burst  into 
the  room.  She  kissed  both  women  affectionately, 
and  then  remarked,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
that  she  had  not  quite  made  up  her  mind  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry !  Miss  Dundas  then  attempted 
to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  with  a  good  deal 
of  success,  for  her  eyes  had  tears  in  them,  while 
her  whole  face  was  radiated  with  smiles. 

It  had  better  be  mentioned  at  once  that  Miss 
Dundas  was  looking  quite  unusually  handsome, 
and  that  she  wore  a  very  beautiful  gown. 
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"  I  put  on  my  pale  blue,"  she  said,  "  to  captivate 
Mr.  Anderson." 

"I  hope,  Jeannie,"  said  Flora  decisively,  "that 
you  mean  to  speak  plainly,  and  not  in  parables  or 
metaphor ;  for  I  feel  that  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  further  mystery,  or  any  more  dark  sayings  in 
this  house,  I  shall  soon  need  to  be  quitting  it !" 

"  I'll  begin  from  the  beginning,"  said  Miss 
Dundas ;  whereupon,  being  a  woman,  she  began 
in  the  middle,  and  not  only  so,  but  she  stopped 
short  as  soon  as  she  came  to  an  important  point, 
in  order  to  kiss  Maggie  and  tell  her  how  delighted 
she  was  that  everything  had  come  right  at  last. 

"  Things  are  generally  all  right  when  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,"  said  Flora;  "but  you 
might  just  try  to  be  intelligible." 

"Gordon  came  to  see  me  last  night,"  began 
Miss  Dundas.  It  was  all  so  serious  that  she  had 
to  try  to  speak  as  lightly  as  possible.  "  You 
know,  Maggie  dear,  it's  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush,  or  pretending  that  one  doesn't  see  things. 
You  all  spoil  Gordon  far  too  much,  but  you  really 
oughtn't  to  imperil  your  immortal  soul  in  order 
to  get  him  out  of  a  scrape  with  his  father." 

"Jeannie,"  entreated  Maggie,  "you  really  must 
stop !  I  beg  it  of  you !" 

"I  really  can't  stop;  indeed,  I've  only  just 
begun !  .  .  .  I  telephoned  for  Gordon,  and  he 
came  to  see  me  last  night,  and  I  had  a  quiet  little 
talk  with  him.  You  know  what  that  means— or 
if  you  don't,  it  is  simply  because  you've  never 
seen  me  in  an  alarming  mood !  Not  even  a  sea- 
captain  of  the  Dundas  Line  who  had  lost  his  ship 
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through  culpable  negligence  would  have  recog- 
nized me  in  the  majestic  person  who  stood  before 
Gordon  last  night." 

Flora  showed  signs  of  enjoyment,  but  Maggie's 
face  was  white  and  pitiful. 

"  I  was  quite  kind  at  first,"  said  Miss  Dundas, 
"  but  when  he  began  to  make  excuses,  and  tried 
to  make  the  whole  thing  sound  laudable,  I  then 
began  to  speak  with  force  !"  \ 

"  Poor  Gordon !  Ah,  poor  Gordon  I"  went  on 
Miss  Dundas,  breaking  down  in  her  tirade  through 
sheer  good  nature,  and  from  constitutional  inability 
to  scold  anyone.  "  We  really  made  it  up  directly, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  father." 

"You  didn't,"  said  Maggie  indignantly,  " insist 
upon  that !" 

"  I  took  him  down  to  the  office  this  morning  in 
the  motor-car,"  said  Miss  Dundas.  "  It  was  a 
dreadful  risk,  because  I  fancied  each  time  we 
were  stopped  in  a  block  that  Gordon  was  going 
to  get  out  and  bolt.  However,  nothing  so  dread- 
ful happened,  and  we  got  to  the  office — the 
Dundas  Line  Office,  you  know,  where  I  go  to 
Board  meetings,  and  where  I  knew  Mr.  Anderson 
was.  We  learned  that  he  was  at  home,  and  we 
both  marched  in — at  least,  I  marched,  and  Gordon 
came  behind  me." 

"Poor  Gordon!"  said  Flora,  smiling;  "but  it 
wouldn't  do  the  boy  any  harm  !" 

"You  know  I'm  devoted  to  Mr.  Anderson," 
went  on  Miss  Dundas.  "  I  was  the  first  person 
who  ever  discovered  that  he  was  a  humorist.  I 
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shook  hands  with  him  as  soon  as  I  was  shown 
into  his  room  this  morning,  and  said :  *  Mr. 
Anderson,  you've  been  making  jokes  again,  and 
pretending  that  you  thought  Maggie  lost  a 
hundred  pounds  at  some  races.  Now  really,' 
I  said,  'you  must  try  to  take  the  world  more 
seriously!'  (Dear  Mr.  Anderson  looked  so  be- 
wildered.) I  said  :  '  Of  course,  Gordon  had  made 
the  bet,  and  they  have  all  been  hoaxing  you 
about  Maggie.  Isn't  it  too  absurd  to  think  that 
you,  who  have  been  making  fun  all  your  life, 
should  have  been  so  deceived  ?' " 

"  Mr.  Anderson  said :  '  The  sin  is  the  same 
whoever  committed  it.'  And  I  said:  'No,  the  sin 
was  much  greater  because  Gordon  committed  it, 
because  Gordon  has  been  betting  all  his  life,  and 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  suppose  that 
Valescure  would  win !' " 

"  I  don't  think  that  was  quite  the  way  to  speak 
to  father,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Gordon  appeared  grateful  to  me  for  taking 
this  view  of  things,  which,  after  all,  showed  that 
I  thought  him  something  of  a  sportsman.  After 
that  I  said  :  '  Now,  I  think  I'll  leave  you  two  alone 
for  a  little  bit,  and  go  and  wait  in  the  Board-Room. 
I  went  and  wandered  round  that  very  dull  and 
much-varnished  apartment  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  looked  at  models  of  steamers  in  glass 
cases.  Presently,  when  I  thought  Gordon  must 
have  had  about  enough  of  it,  and  when  I  myself 
had  had  more  than  enough  of  the  Board-Room, 
I  rang  a  little  bell,  and  asked  the  chief  clerk — who 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine — if  he  would  be  kind 
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enough  to  tell  Mr.  Anderson  that  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  that  I  hoped  we  could  have  some 
lunch. 

"  My  dears,  I  don't  know  how  these  things  are 
managed,  but  it  just  shows  how  luxurious  business 
men  are !  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over 
we  had  simply  a  lovely  lunch  sent  up  to  the  office 
— evidently  from  some  restaurant.  Your  father, 
I  could  see,  did  not  think  I  ought  to  have  included 
strangers  in  my  invitations  to  the  repast,  but  I 
thought  we  might  get  on  awkward  subjects  other- 
wise; so  I  asked  the  chief  clerk  and  a  delight- 
ful sort  of  cashier  person,  whom  I  have  always 
admired  very  much,  but  who,  I  learned  to-day, 
with  something  very  little  short  of  anguish,  is 
married!  We  had  champagne — which  always 
makes  me  ill — but  I  said  I  wanted  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  very  middle 
who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  Gair !" 

"  You  had  him  there  the  whole  time,  in  case  of 
need,"  said  Flora,  with  conviction. 

"  I  had,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  without  blushing. 
"  I  suppose  that  most  people  guess  that  we  are 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  now  that  Lord  Gair 
is  better  there  is  no  reason  why  everyone  should 
not  know  about  it." 

Here  followed  a  scene  of  congratulations,  eager 
questions,  and  fervent  wishes  for  the  happiness 
of  both. 

"Oh,"  protested  Miss  Dundas,  "but  it  is  such 
stale  old  news,  because  I've  been  practically 
engaged  to  Jim  ever  since  the  first  day  I  saw  him. 
Isn't  it  humiliating  to  think  that  I  was  engaged  to 
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him  long  before  he  dreamed  of  becoming  engaged 
to  me  ?" 

"  Does  the  office  know  about  it  ?"  asked  Flora, 
looking  forward  to  retailing  the  news  to  as  many 
people  as  possible  at  as  early  an  hour  as 
possible. 

"  The  office  guesses,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  smiling, 
"  but  that  is  because  Jim  behaved  so  badly.  .  .  . 
But  I  must  get  on  with  my  story.  We  had  lunch, 
and  then  I  very  nearly  gave  the  whole  staff  a 
holiday,  but  in  the  end  I  merely  requested  that 
Gordon  might  be  allowed  to  go  for  the  afternoon 
to  Wimbledon  to  play  golf  with  Jim.  It  was  a 
subtle  way  of  preventing  father  and  son  going 
home  together  through  the  Tube,  and  it  answered 
admirably.  I  also  begged,  as  a  special  favour, 
that  the  chief  cashier  would  motor  with  me  down 
to  Clapham  to  show  me  the  baby." 

Miss  Dundas  prolonged  her  tale  still  further, 
but  her  nonsense  is  not  worth  the  drop  of  ink 
which  it  would  take  to  transcribe.  Still,  it  gave 
Maggie  time  to  dry  her  eyes,  which  were  still 
moist,  and  Flora  said,  in  a  tone  of  gratification : 
"  Well,  it  has  all  ended  very  happily." 

"  Ended?"  said  Miss  Dundas.  "  Why,  it  has  only 
just  begun !" 

"  Maggie  will  be  better  with  you  to  herself," 
interposed  Flora,  leaving  the  room  with  great 
agility. 

Miss  Dundas  crossed  the  room,  and,  kneeling 
on  the  floor  in  her  blue  dress  beside  Maggie 
Anderson,  she  put  her  hands  together  in  a 
beseeching  way,  and  said :  "  Now,  Maggie  dear, 
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you  won't  let  a  single  post  elapse  without  writing 
to  Mr.  Guthrie  to  tell  him  to  come  back !" 

"He  sails  from  St.  Kilda  on  Monday,"  said 
Maggie. 

"Well,  he  must  be  stopped." 

"  He  can't  be  stopped." 

"  You  must  write." 

"  There's  a  post  only  once  a  month." 

"Then  telegraph." 

"  There's  no  telegraph." 

II  You'll  have  to  go  yourself/'  said  Miss  Dundas. 
"Orme    and    Company's    boat    is    off,"    said 

Maggie. 

II 1  would  swim  there  to  get  Alan  Guthrie !" 
exclaimed  Miss  Dundas. 

11 1  knew  on  Wednesday  my  only  chance  was 
gone,"  said  Maggie.  "  It  was  the  day  a  tourists' 
boat  was  going  to  call,  and  I  might  have  had  a 
word  with  him,  but  that  chance  is  gone  now." 

Day  after  day  she  must  have  sat  in  the  quiet 
house  and  counted  the  hours  that  marked  the 
time  of  her  lover's  sailing.  Day  after  day  hope 
may  have  sprung  up  in  the  morning,  only  to  fade 
before  evening.  Day  after  day  Maggie  had  clung 
tenaciously  to  duty,  while  her  heart  was  fighting 
like  an  imprisoned  bird  to  leave  its  cage  and  fly 
away  to  the  North.  Now  hope  was  dead  for 
ever.  The  inaccessible  island  could  not  be 
reached.  Long  ago  such  things  must  often  have 
happened.  Separations  were  more  frequent. 
Difficulties  of  communication  could  not  be  over- 
come. Only  a  King  could  send  a  mounted 
messenger,  riding  with  relays  of  horses,  to  take 
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news,  or  to  carry  a  word  of  warning  or  a  reprieval, 
or  with  a  letter  for  which  kingdoms  waited. 
Ordinary  men  and  women  had  their  joys  and  their 
fears  closer  to  hand  then,  perhaps;  when  they 
said  good-bye  they  made  up  their  minds  to  an 
inevitable  and  unbroken  silence  of  separation. 
But  in  these  days  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
urgent  post,  when  the  heliograph  flashes  its 
message  across  fields  of  battle,  and  the  spit  and 
flash  of  the  Marconi  machine  is  seen  and  heard  in 
mid-ocean,  it  seems  hard  indeed  that  a  lover 
should  be  in  one  of  the  rare  places  of  the  world 
with  which  frequent  communication  is  almost 
impossible. 

"  If  only  we  could  have  known,  before  the 
excursion  steamer  went  there !"  repeated  Maggie, 
rocking  to  and  fro,  a  sound  of  despair  in  her 
voice. 

Miss  Dundas  rose  to  her  feet.  "  Blow  the 
excursion  steamer !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  native 
vigour  which  not  even  higher  education  and  a 
record  for  passing  examinations  had  wholly 
stamped  out.  "  Are  we  to  be  dependent  on  a 
single  paddle-steamer  with  a  red  funnel  for  a 
glorious  romance  like  this?  Maggie,  I'll  lend 
you  the  yacht !  I'll  give  you  a  ship.  The  whole 
fleet  of  the  Dundas  Line  shall  be  put  in  motion 
for  you!  But  Mr.  Guthrie  shall  come  back  if  I 
lasso  him  with  one  of  my  own  hawsers  !" 

Miss  Dundas  was  now  in  a  state  so  radiant  and 
excited  that  she  infected  Maggie  with  her  courage. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  did  not  wait  to 
consult  her  father,  nor  to  hear  what  were  the 
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wishes  of  her  family.  She  got  up,  and,  taking 
Miss  Dundas  by  the  hand,  she  said :  "  How 
soon  do  you  think  the  Clorinda  could  get  to 
him  ?" 

Miss  Dundas  marched  to  the  telephone — she 
loved  this  mode  of  communication,  and  always 
spoke  very  distinctly  through  the  mouthpiece 
attached  to  it.  "  Is  that  the  post-office  ?  Please 
take  down  the  following  telegram  :  'Grant,  Yacht 
Clorinda,  Oban.  Proceed  at  once  to  St.  Kilda. 
Bring  back  Mr.  Guthrie.  If  necessary,  use 
persuasion ;  afterwards  appeal  to  force.  Go  full 
steam  ahead.  Don't  save  coal.'  Hold  the  line, 
please." 

"  Maggie,  I  don't  think  we  will  have  him 
back  here.  Scotland  is  the  only  place  for  a 
great  romance.  The  setting  is  all  wrong  at 
Bramham  Gardens.  We  will  go  North  to  the 
Miss  Andersons'  to-night,  and  receive  him  at 
Meldrum." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  he  will  come  ?"  said 
Maggie,  her  courage  failing  a  little. 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

"  I'll  have  to  come  back  and  see  about  the 
move,"  Maggie  said. 

But  Miss  Dundas's  voice  was  going  on  undis- 
turbed at  the  telephone  :  "  Are  you  there  ?  Con- 
tinue the  telegram,  please."  She  heightened  her 
voice,  and  went  on  :  " '  Please  return  to  Meldrum, 
where  Miss  Maggie  Anderson  and  I  will  meet 
you.'" 

Miss  Dundas  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
round  with  a  fine  air  of  triumph. 
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"  Do  you  know  what  I  feel  like  ?"  she  said. 
"  I  feel  exactly  as  I  do  when  we  launch  a  big 
ship,  or  when  we  run  the  measured  mile  on  a 
trial  trip,  and  I  hear  what  her  speed  is.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feeling,  and  I  always  want  to  embrace 
the  first  engineer !" 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Miss  ISABELLA  ANDERSON  had  a  cold,  and  her 
sister  Janet  was  not  being  quite  loyal,  or,  indeed, 
even  quite  sisterly,  about  it.  Miss  Isabella  had 
said  that  she  had  no  appetite,  but  would  try  a 
little  lunch,  and  Janet  had  told  her  that  she  had 
not  done  so  badly,  after  all.  Worse  than  this, 
Isabella  having  taken  the  trouble  to  cough,  in 
order  to  show  that  her  lungs  were  properly 
affected,  Janet  remarked  in  a  tone  of  soliloquy 
that  it  was  more  indigestion  than  anything  else. 

"  You'll  be  sorry  for  those  unkind  words  when 
I'm  gone,  Janet,"  said  Isabella. 

Miss  Dundas's  telegram  arrived  when  the  two 
sisters  were  at  dinner,  and  when  its  contents 
were  made  known  Isabella  forgot  to  put  a  little 
shawl  round  her  shoulders  as  she  impulsively 
dashed  out  into  the  hall,  while  the  front-door  was 
still  open ;  and,  having  questioned  the  lassie  from 
the  post-office  as  to  whether  she  was  quite  sure 
the  telegram  had  been  received  correctly,  she 
flitted  about,  making  preparations  for  her  guests, 
while  Janet  softened  to  the  extent  of  bringing  a 
glass  of  black-currant  tea  to  her  sister  after  she 
was  in  bed. 

"  This  is  a  great  mystery,"  began  Miss  Isabella, 
320 
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sitting  up,  with  her  shawl  now  tightly  placed  round 
her  shoulders,  and  sipping  the  steaming  mixture 
which  had  been  brought  to  her. 

"  What  is  ?"  said  Janet. 

"  This  visit" 

"They've  often  been  here  before,"  said  Miss 
Anderson  a  little  contemptuously. 

"  Not  by  telegram,"  urged  Miss  Isabella. 

"  No,  that's  true,"  assented  Miss  Janet.  "  And 
what  is  Maggie  doing,  leaving  before  the 
move  ?" 

" Janet,"  said  Isabella,  "there's  love  in  it!" 

"You're  getting  sentimental  in  your  old  age," 
remarked  Janet. 

"  There's  love  in  it !"  repeated  Miss  Isabella. 
"  I  don't  care  what  you  say  I  Which  of  Miss 
Dundas's  admirers  lives  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land?" 

41  The  West  of  Scotland  is  peopled  with  them," 
replied  Janet.  "You  couldn't  throw  a  stone 
very  far  and  not  hit  one  of  them  if  you  were 
to  try !" 

"  I  suppose  we  have  all  inspired  love  at  one 
time  or  other  in  our  lives,"  sighed  the  invalid. 

"  We  all  think  so  when  we  are  a  wee  bit 
down  in  our  health,"  remarked  Janet,  who  had 
a  philosophy  of  her  own.  "  When  we  are  out 
of  spirits  we  think  we  loved  hopelessly,  and 
when  our  health  is  good  we  think  other  people 
loved  us  hopelessly ;  but  when  we  are  just  normal 
we  find  we  are  just  like  any  other  body — we  had 
our  bits  of  chances  and  hadn't  the  sense  to  use 
them !" 

21 
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11 1  mind  of  me  and  Willie  Mackenzie,"  began 
Isabella. 

"  I  mind  of  that  too,"  said  Janet.  "  Shall  I  put 
down  your  glass  ?" 

The  coach  runs  from  Inchellen  to  Langtown,  and 
arrives  at  Lachlan  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  brings  the  letters.  English  travellers 
leaving  Euston  by  the  night  express  have  time 
to  breakfast  in  Glasgow,  take  the  train  to 
Gourock,  and  catch  the  steamer  to  Inchellen. 
This  information  is  not  given  in  order  to  save 
travellers  looking  up  Murray's  Railway  Guide 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stating 
the  exact  time  at  which  Miss  Dundas,  her  maid, 
and  Maggie  Anderson  alighted  at  Meldrum. 

Tea  was  ready  for  them  when  they  arrived, 
and  tea  according  to  Miss  Anderson  was  not  a 
makeshift  repast.  It  was  served  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  it  was  served  on  a  large  table,  and 
held  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  meal  in  the 
day.  The  white  cloth  was  handsomely  covered 
with  "  plain  bread  "  and  "  tea-bread  "  ;  a  jug  of 
cream  in  true  Scottish  fashion  stood  in  the  slop- 
basin;  and  although  the  day  was  warm,  there 
was  a  fire  kindled,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  country- 
houses  of  the  North  when  a  guest  arrives.  Glow- 
ing coals  have  an  air  of  welcome  about  them,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  more  meaning  than  we  know  in 
the  rite  of  kindling  a  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  hearth 
to  welcome  a  new-comer. 

The  coach  put  Miss  Dundas  and  Maggie  down 
at  the  post-office  in  the  village,  where  a  carriage 
awaited  them,  and  the  "  ploy  "  cart  followed  them 
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with  the  luggage.  Miss  Dundas,  on  whom  the 
air  of  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  always 
had  an  intoxicating  effect,  was  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness almost  bordering  upon  tears.  Her  plans  for 
Maggie  had  so  far  succeeded  admirably ;  she  had 
carried  her  off  before  Matthew  Anderson  had  had 
time  to  protest,  and  had  left  that  worthy  gentle- 
man standing  literally  open-mouthed  on  his  own 
front  doorsteps.  The  journey  northwards  had 
been  enjoyable,  as  it  always  is  to  those  who  are 
going  home,  and  Miss  Dundas  and  her  com- 
panion had  experienced  the  old  and  ever-new 
and  delightful  sensation  of  going  to  sleep  at 
Euston  Station  to  the  sound  of  "  Piper,  piper !" 
and  waking  up  in  Glasgow  to  the  music  of 
"  Hurrald,  Mell,  or  Scawtsman  /"  This  in  itself 
is  enough  to  make  any  Scot  worthy  of  the  name 
light-headed.  Miss  Dundas  almost  cleared  the 
newsboy's  basket,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
and  even  bought  a  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poems,  bound  in  tartan  cloth,  on  board  the 
steamer. 

The  arrival  at  Meldrum  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered,  for,  although  even  welcomes  were 
tempered  by  the  Miss  Andersons'  overwhelming 
sense  of  sobriety,  there  is  doubtless  a  keen  sense 
of  pleasure  in  the  fact  of  standing  at  your  own 
front-door  and  welcoming  a  guest. 

Miss  Janet  led  the  way  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  showed  them  Jura  from  the  bow- 
window.  When  the  hills  of  Jura  look  straight 
into  your  drawing-room,  it  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  impossibility  not  to  go  straight  and  look  at 
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them  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit  saying 
"  How  do  you  do  ?"  to  a  host.  The  hills  change 
their  expressions,  on  an  average,  twenty -four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  they  are 
always  beautiful.  To-day  they  indulged  whole- 
heartedly in  a  generous,  not  to  say  gorgeous, 
expression  of  welcome.  The  sun  flooded  them 
with  glory,  making  them  look  mystic  and  inex- 
pressible, and  yet  showed  the  great  human  heart 
of  them ;  and  so  kind  was  their  aspect  that  Miss 
Dundas  could  only  respond  by  a  smile  and  one 
single  impulsive  stretch  of  her  arms  towards 
them. 

She  turned  to  the  interior  of  the  room  again, 
for  Isabella  had  announced  that  the  tea  was  now 
infused.  The  drawing-room  at  Meldrum  was 
furnished  in  soft  tones,  which  never  glaringly 
intruded  themselves  upon  the  landscape  outside, 
but  merely  made  a  harmonious  frame  to  it.  Miss 
Janet,  who  had  a  fine  taste  in  embroideries  and 
colour,  had  hung  soft  yellow  curtains,  embroidered 
in  palest  blues  and  pinks  and  greens,  across  the 
archway  which  divided  the  long  room,  and  had 
only  permitted  faint  neutral  tints  and  delicate 
water-colours  on  the  walls. 

"  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  back !"  cried  Miss 
Dundas,  as  she  drew  herself  up  to  the  tea- 
table,  and  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  scones 
and  fresh  butter.  Throughout  the  meal  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  unexpected  visit,  but 
there  was  a  distinct  evidence  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Miss  Andersons  that  they  meant  to 
secure  their  young  friend  for  a  chat  as  soon  as 
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she  had  finished  her  repast.  Maggie,  it  was 
expected,  would  withdraw  to  her  bedroom,  in  her 
unobtrusive  fashion,  as  soon  as  her  company  was 
not  wanted ;  and  this,  indeed,  she  did,  pleading 
fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  going  to  her  room. 
Whereupon  each  sister  took  an  arm  of  Miss 
Dundas,  and,  like  constables  with  a  prisoner 
between  them,  they  marched  the  young  lady 
down  to  the  sheltered  garden  by  the  shore.  This 
little  sheltered  garden,  where  the  gulls  take  refuge 
in  stormy  weather,  when  the  spray  of  the  waves 
is  blown  inland  like  a  shower,  has  a  hedge  of 
escallonia  round  it,  with  sticky  green  leaves  and 
small  pink  flowers.  The  sweet  gum,  which  lies 
like  wax  upon  its  foliage,  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
scent  in  the  hot  sun,  and  comes  full-fraught  with 
memories  to  a  traveller  from  the  South.  Beyond 
the  hedge  of  escallonia  is  the  shore,  with  its  rocks 
and  birds,  and  its  sweet,  fine  grass  and  sturdy 
thrift  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  stones.  The 
sheltered  garden  has  a  little  wood  behind  it,  and 
on  the  lawn,  where  the  garden-bench  is,  are  some 
flower-beds,  full  of  mignonette  and  sweet-smell- 
ing things,  so  that  the  sunshine  seems  perfumed 
with  a  thousand  scents.  A  poet  sitting  there  on 
a  summer  afternoon  would  like  to  have  his  note- 
book with  him. 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,"  began  Miss 
Janet. 

"And  anything  you  like  to  tell  us  will  be  in 
strict  confidence,  dear,"  said  Isabella  from  the 
other  side. 

"Isabella  forgets  how  old  she  is  and  scents 
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romance  in  everything,"  said  her  sister  apolo- 
getically. 

"  But  it  really  is  a  romance,"  said  Miss  Dundas. 

Miss  Isabella  put  on  an  expression  of  acute 
melancholy,  and  hoped,  with  tears,  that  it  might 
be  for  Jeannie's  happiness,  whoever  it  was ! 

Miss  Dundas  waited  nearly  half  a  minute  to 
give  emphasis  to  her  words,  and  then  she  said 
with  a  burst :  "  It's  Maggie !" 

"  Marvellous  !"  said  Miss  Anderson. 

"  Is  it  someone  she's  got  in  London  ?"  asked 
Isabella,  a  tone  of  awe  in  her  voice. 

"  It  is  Alan  Guthrie,"  said  Miss  Dundas.  "  And 
he  is  coming  here  in  the  Clorinda.  I  sent  for 
him !" 

"  Maggie  never  sent  for  anyone  in  her  life," 
said  Janet.  "She  was  born  to  run  on  other 
folks'  errands." 

"  I  mean  to  sit  up,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  even  if 
he  doesn't  arrive  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night! 
If  only  Mr.  Grant  does  not  save  coal,  he  might  be 
here  before  that  time  !" 

"Maggie  will  have  her  hands  full  with  the 
Minister,"  remarked  Janet. 

"You  may  know  a  person  for  a  thousand 
years,"  said  Miss  Dundas  with  emphasis,  "and 
never  .guess  in  the  least  bit  what  he  is  like  until 
he  falls  in  love.  None  of  us  knows  Mr.  Guthrie ; 
only  Maggie  does,  because  he  is  in  love  with 
her." 

"  You  are  going  too  far,  Jeannie,"  said  Janet 
reprovingly.  "  It  would  be  more  a  sort  of  respect 
that  he  would  feel  for  Maggie." 
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"  How  do  we  know  ?"  said  the  girl  impulsively. 
"We  have  all  been  trying  to  understand  Mr. 
Guthrie  by  listening  to  him,  instead  of  looking 
at  him.  But  Maggie  is  one  of  those  quiet  people 
who  are  generally  called  good  listeners,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  merely  good  lookers. 
Maggie  has  always  understood." 

"  Wonderful !"  said  Janet. 

When  Maggie  came  down  to  dinner  they  kissed 
her  solemnly.  Already  the  importance  of  matri- 
mony seemed  to  brood  over  her.  Isabella  wanted 
to  know  if  she  had  really  rested,  and  Janet  made 
her  leave  the  dining-room  before  herself  and  her 
sister.  "  If  you  are  not  married  yet,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  nearer  to  it  than  either  of  us." 

In  the  evening  she  would  like  to  know  what 
Maggie  wished  to  do. 

"The  yacht  cannot  be  in  to-night,"  said 
Maggie. 

"  Maggie  Anderson,"  said  Miss  Dundas,  "  when 
will  you  learn  that  coal  and  steam-power  and 
cylinders  and  dynamos  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  rate  at  which  a  ship  travels  ?  It  all 
depends  on  who  is  on  board  her !" 

Maggie  went  upstairs  and  sat  in  the  window- 
seat  of  the  room  that  looks  on  to  the  sea  Even 
anticipation  was  swallowed  up  in  a  feeling  of 
absolute  peace.  The  sun  had  set,  and  a  pale 
calm  came  up  over  the  land  and  touched  the  sea 
with  its  dove-like  wings,  and  the  quiet  of  it  stole 
straight  into  her  heart.  The  rapture  of  love  was 
not  for  Maggie,  but  the  peace  which  belongs  to 
it,  the  tenderness  and  endurance  and  serenity 
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of  it,  were  hers.  "  My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am 
his,"  was  the  burden  of  her  song  to-night,  and 
she  wished  no  deeper  nor  finer  music. 

Down  in  the  drawing-room  below,  her  aunts 
and  Miss  Dundas  were  discussing  the  affairs  of 
Lachlan  and  the  news  from  London,  and  were 
speculating  as  to  what  Matthew  would  do  without 
Maggie,  whether  Flora  would  find  a  husband, 
and  if  Beatrice  would  not  feel  vexed  at  not  being 
the  first  to  marry.  These  speculations  produced 
a  very  maelstrom  of  theories,  suppositions,  and 
opinions.  The  two  Miss  Andersons  generally 
spoke  at  the  same  time,  and  Isabella's  bleating 
voice  was  faintly  raised  against  the  strongly- 
delivered  judgments  of  her  elder  sister.  Maggie 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  their  voices  as  she  sat 
in  the  kirklike  stillness  of  the  quiet  room  up- 
stairs. There  was  something  of  a  sacred  joy 
about  her  love-affair,  and  who  knows  what  humble 
prayers  were  mingled  with  the  quiet  songs  which 
her  heart  was  singing  ? 

The  yacht  came  grandly  up  the  Loch  in  the 
dark  of  a  summer  night  at  near  to  midnight 
From  her  funnels  came  not  only  smoke,  but 
flames.  The  churning  of  the  water  and  the  throb 
of  her  engines  could  be  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  far  away,  and  the  green  and  red 
lights  to  port  and  starboard  burned  brilliantly  in 
the  darkness.  The  coming  of  Alan  Guthrie  was 
like  the  coming  of  some  Viking  of  modern  times. 
The  stately  vessel  on  her  upright  keel  came 
majestically  to  her  moorings ;  the  gig  was  manned 
and  the  oars  were  raised  ready  for  the  word  of  com- 
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mand,  and  then  a  black  figure  with  a  halting  step 
came  down  the  gangway.  The  Viking  was  a 
pitiful  figure,  after  all,  for  the  first  mate  had  to 
hand  him,  like  a  woman,  into  the  gig;  and,  because 
the  steps  of  the  pier  were  slippery,  another  had 
to  guide  him  to  the  shore. 

Maggie  waited  for  him  in  the  shadow  of  the 
boat-house ;  she  wore  a  woollen  shawl  about  her, 
and  her  head  was  uncovered. 

Down  by  the  pier  the  gig  slipped  off  again,  and 
became  a  black  speck  on  a  path  of  silver,  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  yacht's  hull.  The 
wind  stirred  faintly,  and  the  bold  moon  shone 
splendidly  overhead  in  the  blue  enamel  of  a 
cloudless  sky. 

On  the  strip  of  white  sand  in  the  bay  little 
waves  opened  and  closed  their  eyes  again, 
like  sleepy  children ;  the  hedge  of  escallonia 
gave  forth  the  scent  which  the  sun  had  drawn 
from  it,  and  earth  was  filled  full  of  the  un- 
speakable harmonies  of  the  night.  In  the  garden 
stood  a  lame  man,  and  by  his  side  a  woman 
with  a  shawl  about  her.  Lips  that  had  never 
met  before  were  pressed  close  to  each  other. 
Arms  that  had  been  empty  for  an  eternity  of 
years  were  filled,  and  silence  found  speech  at 
last. 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  everyone 
behaved  with  admirable  self-control,  until  Miss 
Dundas,  seeing  the  Minister's  face,  gave  a  sound 
that  was  very  like  a  sob,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  how 
could  you  be  so  f-foolish,  and  waste  such  a  lot 
of  time  ?" 
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"Yes,  it's  been  dull  without  her,"  said  the 
Minister. 

After  that  they  all  lost  their  heads  a  little. 
Maggie  began  shaking  hands  with  the  parlour- 
maid, while  Isabella  nervously  poured  out  wine 
and  cut  cake,  and  wanted  to  make  a  speech,  only 
Janet  promptly  forbade  it.  Janet  alluded  to 
Calvinism,  without  the  least  knowing  what  she 
was  talking  about,  except  that  the  sight  of  the 
Minister  always  awoke  in  her  the  Scottish  Church 
Question  in  force.  The  Declaratory  Act  was  in 
full  view  when  Miss  Dundas  gave  it  as  her 
opinion  that  it  didn't  matter  much  what  you  were 
so  long  as  you  were  Scottish,  and  it  was  felt  at 
once  that  national  pride  could  even  obliterate 
differences  in  creed.  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  his  part, 
seemed  to  have  no  retort  ready,  and  this  so  baffled 
Miss  Janet  that  she  had  no  further  spirit  left  in 
her.  Isabella  began  to  have  qualms  about  burn- 
ing lights  so  late  at  night,  and  wondered  what 
people  would  think,  seeing  the  place  lighted  up 
at  such  an  hour — although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  house  could  only  be  seen  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Loch,  where  it  might  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  everyone  was  asleep.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  grave 
and  quiet,  and  Maggie  stood  close  to  him  and 
seemed  satisfied. 

Miss  Janet  swept  her  party  upstairs  to  bed 
when,  to  the  general  consternation,  morning 
began  to  show  grey  and  quiet  through  the 
windows.  Miss  Isabella,  from  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, put  out  the  lights  in  her  bedroom  even 
before  she  had  undressed,  and,  one  by  one,  the 
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other  windows  of  the  house  were  darkened,  blinds 
were  drawn,  and  only  the  riding-lights  of  the 
yacht  down  below  in  the  Loch  made  a  spot  of 
colour  in  the  faint  dawn  and  showed  that  anyone 
was  awake. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Miss  DUNDAS  returned  to  London  to  fulfil  a 
hundred  engagements,  and  to  buy  wedding- 
presents  and  finery.  She  found  Flora  still  in  her 
uncle's  house,  and  exercising  a  beneficent,  if 
somewhat  drastic,  rule  over  him.  "  Father  "  had 
even  had  his  click-ma-doodle  packed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  move.  Maggie  had  always  taken  good 
care  that  this  was  left  out  until  the  very  last,  but 
Flora  had  decided  it  was  "better  out  of  the  road." 
She  herself  paid  little  attention  to  variations  in 
the  weather  or  differences  of  temperature ;  and 
she  regarded  thermometers,  barometers,  and  such- 
like instruments  as  harmless,  but  rather  unneces- 
sary, toys.  Mr.  Anderson's  small  reading-desk, 
with  a  convenient  candle  attached  to  it,  had  been 
handed  over  to  "Taylor's  men,"  and  Flora's 
cheerful,  "  Hoots,  Uncle  Matthew !  hold  your  own 
book  for  once,"  had  caused  that  gentleman  to  look 
sullen  for  a  time,  without,  however,  provoking 
a  reply. 

Beatrice  had  returned  home.  She  was  the 
recipient  of  almost  as  many  letters  as  Maggie  on 
the  subject  of  Maggie's  engagement.  And  each 
epistle,  whether  it  was  from  Clydebank  friends 
or  from  the  aunts  at  Meldrum,  conveyed  the 
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theory  —  nay,  indeed,  pressed  it  home  —  that 
Beatrice  had  been  outstripped  by  her  elder  sister. 
Flora  was  indignant  for  her  handsome  cousin,  and 
suggested  that  a  few  friends  might  be  taken  into 
their  confidence,  to  whom  a  hint  might  be  given 
that,  as  soon  as  Maggie's  marriage  was  over, 
there  would,  if  Beatrice  chose,  be  some  news 
to  tell. 

"  If  it  had  been  me"  said  Flora  with  emphasis, 
"  I  should  say  that  I  had  been  engaged  to  be 
married  for  months  past.  It  would  serve  Mr. 
St.  Albans  right." 

"  But  I  don't  feel  like  that,"  said  poor  Beatrice. 
"  I  mean,  I  don't  feel  as  if  it  would  be  any  pleasure 
yet  to  revenge  myself  or  to  seem  as  if  I  didn't 


care." 


"John  will  make  you  a  good  husband,"  said 
Flora,  and  added,  "  although  I  admit  that  that  is 
what  one  always  says  of  a  man  who  is  something 
of  a  failure." 

John's  want  of  success  was  evidently  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  mind  of  his  lady-love.  "  I 
know  he  loves  me,"  Beatrice  said,  "  but  I  have 
got  a  temperament,  Flora,  and  John  cares  for 
nothing  but  the  soil.  Marriage  with  him  would 
mean  giving  up  a  great  deal,  and  I  don't  know 
how  a  country  life  is  going  to  suit  me.  I  have  so 
many  interesting  friends,  both  artistic  and  literary, 
and  I  have  always  felt — and  I  still  feel — that  as 
some  distinguished  man's  wife  I  could  get  a  most 
interesting  circle  about  me.  I  would  entertain  a 
great  deal  and  have  a  salon.  But  John  doesn't 
even  care  about  my  being  a  success  !" 
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"It  does  seem  a  pity,"  said  the  sympathetic 
Flora,  "  when  you've  got  so  far  to  have  to  go 
back  again." 

"  I  feel  that,"  said  Beatrice.  "  Just  think  what 
it  would  be  like,  Flora,  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
Ambassador !" 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  Flora,  and  added  in  her  prac- 
tical way,  "  although  I  believe  most  of  them  are 
married  at  present." 

Beatrice,  who  in  her  own  mind  had  counted 
English  Ambassadors  by  the  score,  felt  more 
hopeless  than  ever. 

"  I  did  so  want  to  soar !"  she  said  with  feeling. 

'"Deed,"  said  Flora,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  believe  we 
all  start  with  a  wish  to  sweep  down  the  stars, 
and  in  the  end  we  may  feel  thankful  if  we  are 
allowed  to  sweep  down  the  stairs." 

Beatrice's  tears  fell  fast.  A  Pisgah  glimpse  of 
all  that  the  world  might  have  meant  to  her  had 
been  obtained,  only  to  be  hidden  again  in  a 
moment,  like  some  moving  picture  thrown  on  a 
screen  and  then  jerked  hastily  off  again. 

"  Pm  not  breaking  my  heart,  Flora,"  she  said, 
drying  her  eyes ;  "  you  mustn't  think  Pm  doing 
that ;  only,  after  all  that  I  have  thought  about  and 
planned,  it  seems  so  dull  just  to  keep  hens." 

"  Does  he  want  you  to  keep  hens  ?"  said  Flora 
literally. 

"  If  you  live  in  the  country  all  the  year  round 
you  are  bound  to,"  said  her  cousin. 

"  Not  if  you  keep  a  motor-car,"  said  Flora ; 
"  they  have  made  such  a  difference." 

The  idea  of  a  motor-car  consoled  Beatrice  a 
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little,  giving  as  it  did  a  suggestion  of  a  wider 
horizon,  a  fuller  world. 

The  simple  life,  the  artist's  garret  near  the  sky, 
the  solitude  of  books,  can  perhaps  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  young  lady  whose  banking  account 
is  large,  who  talks  more  art  than  she  paints, 
and  who  confesses  that  she  has  no  time  for 
reading. 

"  I  really  like  him,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  and 
of  course  I  do  feel  bruised  and  sore." 

"  Mrs.  Lushington  told  me  you  did,"  said  Flora 
soothingly. 

"There's  no  one,"  said  Beatrice,  encouraging 
herself  by  reckoning  up  the  advantages  of  an 
alliance  with  John,  "no  one  in  this  world  could 
be  a  nicer  mother-in-law  than  Mrs.  Lushington 
would  be ;  but  what  I  feel  is  this  " — and  her  voice 
grew  despondent  again — "  John  has  been  learning 
farming,  and  you  know  what  those  words  mean 
to  a  woman  !  It  means  settling  down  in  the 
country,  with  one  newspaper  and  two  walks  every 
day,  unless  you  superintend  making  the  jam,  or  go 
in  for  hockey,  both  of  which  ruin  one's  looks  and 
coarsen  the  complexion.  After  all,  Flora,  I  haven't 
had  a  great  deal  of  the  world  yet." 

"  There  are  many  times,"  said  Flora,  "  when  I 
think  I  shall  insist  upon  a  town  practice  for  Patter- 
son if  I  ever  consent  to  marry  him." 

"  Even  at  Clydebank,"  pursued  Beatrice,  "  the 
gas-lamps  came  up  very  nearly  to  the  carriage- 
drive  ;  there  was  always  a  bit  of  dry  pavement  to 
walk  on  ;  and,  for  the  size  of  the  place,  the  shops 
were  good." 
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"  You  always  used  to  enjoy  Invergair,"  urged 
Flora. 

"  Yes,  but  we  used  to  be  at  Invergair  for  three 
months  only,"  replied  Beatrice,  "and  I  am  sure 
the  way  to  enjoy  a  thing  is  to  limit  the  time  for 
possessing  it.  I  know  my  religious  views  are 
peculiar,  Flora,  but  I  really  often  think  I  couldn't 
enjoy  Paradise,  if  it  was  going  on  for  ever.  My 
mind  was  made  for  change  and  variety.  Then, 
again,  the  country  is  dreadfully  cold  in  winter- 
time, and  you  know  how  1  suffer  from  chilblains." 

Beatrice's  hands  were  a  great  trouble  to  her. 
They  were  neither  white  nor  slender,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  faithfully  applied  emollient 
cream  to  them  every  night,  and  drew  on  white 
cotton  gloves  before  going  to  bed,  there  was  an 
honest  fear  in  the  young  lady's  mind  that  her 
extremities  were  "  vulgar." 

"It's  coal-smoke  I  want!"  said  Flora  vigorously. 
"  I  remember  once  staying  for  six  weeks  with 
some  English  friends  in  the  country  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  I  used  often  to  follow  a  traction  engine 
which  they  had  at  a  farm  just  to  get  a  refreshing 
whiff  of  it." 

"  Half  the  married  women  in  England  are  sacri- 
ficed to  men's  need  of  exercise,"  said  Beatrice 
bitterly.  "  It's  what  living  in  the  country  really 
means,  when  you've  taken  the  glamour  off  it." 

"You  could  always  take  an  interest  in  the 
garden,"  said  Flora  mildly. 

"  I  didn't  expect  you  to  say  that,  Flora,"  said 
her  cousin,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Beatrice,"  said  Flora  con- 
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tritely,  "  but,  indeed,  for  the  moment  I  forgot  about 
your  mind." 

"  It  would  mean  intellectual  starvation,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"  Take  two  or  three  days  to  think  it  over,"  said 
Flora. 

"What  I  feel,"  said  the  younger  woman,  "is 
this :  Just  because  I  am  feeling  miserable  I  may 
do  something  rash,  but  my  decision  now  means 
the  whole  of  my  life.  After  a  feast  of  intellectual 
pleasures  it  scares  me  a  little  to  think  of  teas  with 
the  clergyman's  wife  and  evenings  with  John." 

She  was  not  consoled  by  the  suggestion  ot 
week-end  parties,  sunny  rooms,  and  the  delights 
which  can  be  got  from  choosing  new  wall-papers. 
Flora,  she  could  see,  was  merely  anxious  to  get  a 
thrust  at  the  heartless  and  deceiving  Mr.  St. 
Albans ;  but,  then,  Flora  would  not  have  to  pay 
the  price  of  her  revenge.  Beatrice  drooped  a 
little ;  the  corners  of  her  mouth  trembled  as  she 
wiped  away  her  tears,  and  she  said  she  supposed 
it  was  the  hot  day  that  was  making  her  feel  so 
silly. 

"  We  are  a  cheerful  party,"  thought  Flora, 
seeing  the  lugubrious  Mr.  Anderson  reading  his 
newspaper  with  many  shakes  of  his  head  in  the 
garden  oi  the  square,  and  contemplating  the  hot 
tears  that  welled  up  from  Beatrice's  dark  eyes 
and  lay  in  piteous  drops  on  her  lashes.  Beatrice 
had  attempted  to  face  the  world  after  her  disap- 
pointment, but  everything  had  lost  its  flavour, 
and  she  winced  whenever  Mr.  St.  Albans'  name 
was  mentioned,  while,  when  silence  was  main- 
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tained  on  the  subject  of  his  engagement,  she  could 
only  suspect  that  it  was  out  of  consideration  for 
herself,  a  consideration  which  she  believed,  with 
a  sort  of  self-centred  sensitiveness,  only  served 
to  emphasize  her  odious  position.  She  longed  to 
get  away  from  London,  and  felt  thankful  that  the 
season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  grass  in  the 
Park  was  becoming  brown  and  burned  up ;  the 
riders  in  the  Row  were  few ;  friends  were  engaging 
friends  to  come  to  this  country-house  or  that. 
Beatrice  ruthlessly  placed  every  afternoon  a 
morocco  card  with  "  Not  at  home  "  printed  in  gilt 
letters  upon  it  on  the  hall-table,  and  hoped  that 
people  would  believe  that  she  had  left  town.  She 
and  Flora  used  to  go  for  a  little  drive  after  tea ; 
but  either  because  in  her  unnerved  and  shattered 
condition  she  avoided  the  stare  of  crowds,  or 
because  she  was  trying  to  educate  herself  for  a 
future  country  life  by  striving  to  enjoy  rural 
spots,  she  always  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
to  Barnes  Common  or  to  take  a  turn  in  the  desolate 
places  of  Streatham. 

One  afternoon,  the  heat  being  great,  she  felt 
too  languid  even  for  her  late  afternoon  drive. 
She  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
began  to  ask  Flora,  whose  religious  opinions 
were  sound,  whether  she  thought  that  the  troubles 
and  sorrows  of  this  weary  life  would  be  equalized 
by  a  corresponding  amount  of  happiness  in  the 
next. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  plaintive  young  lady, 
"  what  we  shall  fly  with.  Whenever  I  think  of 
myself  as  a  being  with  wings,  I  always  imagine 
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them  made  of  ostrich  feathers.  I  know  that 
sounds  irreverent,  but,  after  all,  an  ostrich  is  as 
good  as  any  other  bird,  and  it  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Bible." 

"  But  not  as  flying  very  far,"  amended  Flora. 

Beatrice  believed  that  she  was  being  brought 
back  to  the  old  faiths  of  her  childhood  by  much 
tribulation,  and  remarked  :  "  I  should  like  to  fly 
away  and  remain  in  the  wilderness." 

11 1  think  I'll  see  anyone  who  calls,"  said 
Flora. 

She  heard  the  front-door  bell  ring  downstairs, 
and,  starting  up,  she  exclaimed :  "  I'll  just  run 
down  and  change  the  card  to  '  In.' " 

"  Don't  send  for  me,"  said  Beatrice  hastily.  "  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  could  see  anyone." 

Flora  had  just  time  to  say  in  a  loud  whisper 
over  the  banisters,  "  I'm  at  home  in  the  morning- 
room,"  and  then  she  flew  off  to  that  apartment  to 
receive  whoever  might  be  the  caller. 

Mr.  John  Lushington  was  announced. 

"  I  want  to  see  Beatrice,  if  I  may,"  said  John. 

"  Mr.  Lushington,"  said  Flora,  "  Beatrice  is 
lying  down  with  a  headache.  She  has  got  nerve 
prostration  and  can  see  no  one.  But  when  a  girl 
talks  about  wings,  and  what  she  is  going  to  do  in 
the  next  world,  she  is  generally  in  a  softened 
mood.  Beatrice  is  in  the  drawing-room  at  this 
minute,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  just 
go  straight  to  her  and  say  all  you  have  to  say." 

The  young  man  found  Miss  Anderson  reclining 
disconsolately,  but  elegantly,  on  the  sofa. 

Of  course,   the  whole   result   of  a  love-affair 
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really  depends  upon  how  a  proposal  is  made. 
A  council  of  women,  brought  together  to  give  an 
opinion  on  this  important  topic,  would,  we 
believe,  if  they  had  had  sufficient  experience  in 
such  delicate  situations,  give  an  unfaltering 
verdict  in  favour  01  firmness  combined  with 
flattery.  A  male  novelist  always  believes  that  a 
woman  wants  a  master,  although  ages  of  ex- 
perience have  shown  him  that  none  of  her  sex 
have  ever  yielded  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
neither  do  they  always  stoop  to  the  lover  who  is 
on  his  knees.  If  John  had  hesitated,  all  would 
have  been  lost.  If  he  had  bullied  or  pleaded,  his 
case  would  have  been  equally  disastrous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  what  the  hypothetical 
council  of  women  would  no  doubt  unanimously 
agree  that  a  man  ought  to  do,  if  he  really  wants  a 
woman.  He  said :  "  I  can't  live  without  you, 
Beatrice."  And  Beatrice  was  only  too  glad  to 
throw  away  all  her  hesitation  and  indecision,  and 
to  play  her  required  part  in  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  manner.  The  sense  of  yielding  was 
delicious,  and  the  bestowal  of  her  hand  gave  a 
sensation  of  happiest  generosity.  Towards  tea- 
time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince  the 
young  lady  that  she  had  ever  loved  anyone  in  the 
world  save  John. 

Flora  waited  below  in  the  morning-room  in  a 
state  of  burning  curiosity,  which  at  last  she  found 
impossible  of  restraint.  She  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  that  tea  should  be  taken  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. Tea,  of  course,  furnished  Flora's  excuse 
for  breaking  in  upon  the  tete-a-tete. 
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John  and  Beatrice  hardly  noticed  her.  If  in 
after-years  Flora  had  ever  suggested— which  she 
would  have  cut  off  her  right  hand  rather  than  do 
— that  she  had  in  any  way  furthered  the  happy 
love-affair,  such  a  suggestion  would  have  been 
repudiated  with  scorn.  A  happy  marriage  has 
always  been  made  by  the  two  lovers  themselves. 
The  unhappy  one  alone  can  be  traced  to  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  others.  The  old 
Roman  generals,  having  fought  and  conquered 
for  their  country,  and  claiming  no  honour  and 
glory,  contented  themselves  with  the  simple 
culture  of  the  soil  The  militant  matron  or 
tactful  spinster,  who  has  gallantly  fought  or 
dully  endured  for  one  of  her  own  side,  finds  that 
a  voluntary  submission  to  oblivion  is  not  hers  to 
make ;  her  place,  in  an  inconspicuous  corner  of 
the  cabbage  plot,  is  promptly  allotted  to  her,  and 
there  her  industry  in  simple  arts  may  be,  and 
often  is,  admired,  to  the  determined  exclusion  of 
any  topic  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
had  ever  been  employed  in  diplomacy. 

John  grew  a  much  younger  and  a  more  foolish 
person  in  the  course  of  one  short  hour.  The 
Lushington  smile  obtruded  itself;  his  chin  was 
poked  forward ;  he  appeared  almost  grotesquely 
amiable  ;  and  Flora  wondered  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  newly-engaged  man  to  behave  like  a  rational 
being,  and  decided  that  it  would  not  be  the  real 
thing  if  he  were  able  to  do  so.  Beatrice  became 
sentimental  at  once,  and  often  referred  afterwards 
to  this  sultry  afternoon  in  July  as  the  "golden 
hour  "  of  her  life.  All  her  old  pretty  affectations 
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came  back  again,  and  it  was  quite  beautiful  to  see 
the  way  in  which  she  announced  her  engagement 
to  her  aged  father.  She  bent  from  the  knees  when 
she  kissed  him,  and  was  altogether  so  graceful 
and  so  refined  that  it  seemed  like  the  old  Beatrice 
come  back  again.  The  Socialist  was  merged  in  the 
woman  of  graceful  tenderness,  and  Beatrice,  in 
her  soft  black  gown  with  its  white  frills,  'pouring 
out  tea  and  remembering  what  number  of  lumps 
of  sugar  John  liked,  was  a  charming  indi- 
viduality. 

Here  let  it  be  mentioned  that  this  young  lady, 
whose  intricate  character  had  so  absorbed  herself 
and  so  interested  her  friends,  became  in  due  course 
the  happy,  healthy  wife  of  a  very  ordinary  young 
squire,  with  strict  limitations  of  intellect  and  a 
tendency  to  grow  stout. 

Beatrice  lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  She 
had,  in  course  of  time,  several  adorable  babies 
with  brown  eyes,  to  whom  she  made  an  excellent 
mother.  And  she  not  only  kept  hens,  but  (she 
said)  she  "  made  them  pay."  She  loved  keys  and 
domesticity,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
nursery,  only  leaving  it,  as  a  rule,  to  go  and  pay 
visits  to  other  young  matrons,  in  order  to  see  how 
inferior  their  methods  were  to  her  own.  As  her 
children  passed  out  of  babyhood,  she  decided  that 
there  was  no  need  for  her  girls  to  be  clever,  and 
her  eldest  boy  was  "  kept  back,"  as  he  appeared  to 
the  fond  eyes  of  his  parents  too  intelligent  to  be 
quite  normal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lushington  loved 
Beatrice  as  their  daughter.  She  had  fulfilled 
every  wish  of  their  lives,  and,  while  mamma  play- 
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fully  accused  papa  of  being  much  more  indulgent 
to  his  grandchildren  than  he  had  ever  been  to  one 
of  his  own,  papa  retorted  by  saying  that  mamma 
looked  much  more  like  the  children's  own  mother 
than  their  grandmother. 

The  only  apology  or  explanation  which  Beatrice 
ever  made  to  her  cousin  Flora  was  when  she  said 
that  all  young  girls  went  through  phases  when 
they  were  young — she  was  sure  that  she  had 
done  so — but  that  a  good  man's  love  was  worth 
the  whole  of  them  put  together!  In  her  own 
mind  Mr.  St.  Albans  took  his  proper  place  as 
an  episode — a  pardonable  weakness  of  immature 
youth,  to  be  smiled  at  indulgently  from  the 
common-sense  platform  of  later  years. 

Here  let  us  leave  her  and  her  happy  family,  who 
have  gone  far  ahead  of  the  other  characters  in  this 
book,  and  return  to  London,  where  Flora  was  living 
a  neglected  existence  in  company  with  labels,  straw- 
matting,  and  removal-vans. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  Andersons  went  back  to 
Invergair,  and  Flora  returned  to  her  aunts'  house. 
Maggie's  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  affair,  and 
afterwards  she  and  her  husband  sailed  for  distant 
lands,  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  they  were  going 
for  a  day's  excursion  together.  To  be  together, 
indeed,  constituted  their  idea  of  home,  so  it  mat- 
tered little  to  either  of  them  what  was  the  sky 
above  them.  The  natives  can  testify  to  the  work 
that  Guthrie  is  doing  amongst  them,  helped  by  his 
good  wife,  and  only  Matthew  Anderson,  living  at 
home  and  never  able  to  find  anything,  thinks  the 
match  anything  but  a  happy  one. 
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"And  now,"  said  Flora  to  herself,  "perhaps  I'll 
get  a  little  time  to  look  about  me  and  consider  my 
own  plans;  for  I  haven't  had  a  moment  to  call 
my  soul  my  own,  nor  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
whom  my  heart  belongs." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DR.  PATTERSON  appeared  at  the  wedding,  and 
immediately  afterwards  went  for  a  holiday,  and 
Flora  began  to  ask  herself  if  all  was  well. 

Already  it  had  become  a  little  difficult  to  parry 
the  expressions  of  poignant  disappointment  made 
by  the  villagers  at  the  delay  in  her  matrimonial 
affairs.  The  good  folk  in  Lachlan  had  hoped 
great  things  from  Miss  Flora's  visit  to  London. 
They  had  had  but  one  greeting  for  the  returned 
traveller,  and  it  never  varied  :  "  Eh,  Miss  Ander- 
son, are  ye  no  marrit  yet?  Did  ye  no  get  a 
sweetheart  in  England  ?" 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  sweethearts,"  said  Flora, 
without  a  vestige  of  truth  in  her  reply ;  for  even 
a  Scottish-born  young  lady  with  fixed  and  stern 
principles  may  be  deceived  in  the  matter  of  affairs 
of  the  heart,  and  the  reply  was  at  least  non-com- 
mittal. It  might  mean  that  she  was  faithful  and 
true  to  her  Highland  doctor,  or  it  even  left  scope 
for  the  suggestion  (which  some  accepted)  that  she 
had  an  admirer  in  London,  and  was  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  it  for  the  present.  This  might 
satisfy  the  people  of  Lachlan  for  a  time,  though 
even  this  fiction  required  vigorous  pushing;  but 
it  was  poor  comfort  to  Flora  herself. 

345 
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Mrs.  Lushington  alone  was  a  support  and  con- 
solation in  those  perplexing  days.  Mrs.  Lushing- 
ton had  from  the  very  beginning  accepted  Flora's 
view  of  her  love-affair,  and  in  her  amiable  way 
had  discounted  altogether  the  reports  which  she 
had  heard  of  the  doctor's  backwardness.  With 
ingenuous  faith  she  urged  matrimony  upon  her 
spinster  friend,  and  frequently  pointed  out  her 
own  and  Mr.  Lushington's  happiness  as  an 
example  of  its  success. 

Flora  rather  hoped,  when  she  walked  up  to  call 
at  Dunraith  a  day  or  two  after  the  wedding,  that 
the  conversation  might  turn  on  the  subject  01 
marriage.  The  recent  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guthrie  would  no  doubt  furnish  an  easy  excuse 
for  starting  on  the  theme  so  dear  to  feminine 
hearts,  and  it  seemed  to  Miss  Anderson  that 
Mrs.  Lushington  was  the  person  most  fitted  to 
make  pleasant  variations  upon  it.  There  are 
moments  when  it  is  not  with  the  most  intelligent 
of  one's  friends  that  one  wishes  to  discuss  one's 
affairs. 

Over  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea  with  Mrs. 
Lushington,  Flora  was  able  to  appear  almost  in- 
different to  the  burning  question,  and  able  to  view 
matrimony  from  the  common-sense  standpoint  of 
a  mere  observer. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  they  will  be  happy,"  she 
began,  alluding  in  a  bright  voice  to  the  newly- 
departed  couple,  "although  I  must  say  we  un- 
married women  have  chosen  the  better  part." 
This,  from  Flora,  was  mere  skirmishing,  but  her 
insincerity  was  so  transparent  that  her  actual 
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statement  could  hardly  have  been  made  with 
intent  to  deceive. 

In  all  loyalty  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Lushington 
could  hardly,  however,  allow  the  statement  to 
pass  unchallenged.  She  smiled  in  a  manner 
which  showed  all  her  large  white  teeth,  and, 
putting  down  her  crochet  for  a  moment,  she  laid 
her  hand  caressingly  upon  Flora's  arm.  "  Dear," 
she  said,  with  that  faint  touch  of  superiority  which 
not  even  good  Mrs.  Lushington,  as  a  matron,  could 
keep  quite  out  of  her  voice  when  she  spoke  of 
matrimony  to  a  spinster,  "  I  only  wish  I  could 
tell  you  how  happy  /  am  !" 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  finding  myself  married  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  or  so,"  said  Flora,  "  but  one 
couldn't  be  certain  how  one  would  get  on  at  first 
I  have  a  temper." 

"  It  is  give  and  take  in  married  life,"  said 
Mrs.  Lushington,  "  but  I  do  believe  that  the  home 
is  the  woman's  sphere,  and  her  husband  her  first 
duty ;  her  recompense  is  his  approval.  To  be 
first  with  someone  !  What  a  prop  and  stay  that  is 
through  life !  How  it  calls  forth  all  that  is  best  in  a 
woman  !  And,  then,  the  perfect  confidence  that  the 
one  ought  to  have  in  the  other,  and  the  mutual  help 
which  comes  to  both — the  man  finding  his  happi- 
ness in  the  woman's  faithful  love,  and  the  woman 
resting  her  weakness  on  the  man's  strength." 

Mrs.  Lushington  was  quoting  almost  verbatim 
from  the  address  which  a  good  Bishop  had  made 
to  her  and  her  husband  on  the  day  when  they 
were  united,  and  she  wound  up  her  little  perora- 
tion in  a  tone  almost  sacerdotal. 
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"  Although,  of  course,"  said  Flora,  "  a  husband 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Lushington  was  disappointed.  "  My  own 
marriage,"  she  pursued,  "has  perhaps  been  the 
ideal  one ;  but,  then,  I  have  always  felt  with 
Mr.  Lushington  that  he  was  a  man  to  look  up  to 
and  to  revere." 

"  Of  course,  that's  very  nice,"  acquiesced  Flora. 

"And  not  one  of  my  children  has  ever  caused 
me  an  hour's  unhappiness,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Lushington. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  beyond  what  Mrs. 
Lushington  had  to  say  in  praise  of  her  children. 
She  had  discovered  all  their  good  qualities,  and  a 
few  which  were  not  conspicuously  apparent  to 
other  people.  Flora,  who  had  lately  seen  Simmie 
and  his  sister  Monica  busily  engaged  in  damming 
the  stream  whence  the  electric-light  force  was 
generated,  and  soaping  the  polished  stairs  down 
which  their  chief  enemy,  the  second  footman,  was 
wont  to  descend,  hoped  inwardly  that  these  little 
undeveloped  souls  might  grow  in  grace  before 
their  mother  discovered  what  manner  of  children 
they  were. 

"  It  is  so  difficult,"  said  Flora,  harking  back  to 
the  original  subject,  "for  a  girl  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  the  step." 

"You  have  his  happiness  to  consider,"  said 
Mrs.  Lushington ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  that  such 
amiability  and  ingenuousness  as  hers  have  a  very 
soothing  effect  upon  a  troubled  heart.  A  doubt 
thrown  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Patterson's 
devotion  would  at  this  time,  and  within  the  very 
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echo  of  wedding-bells,  have  been  indeed  hard  to 
bear.  As  it  was,  Flora  was  confirmed  in  her 
opinion  that  Patterson  merely  needed  a  little 
disinterested  encouragement.  Mrs.  Lushington 
had  truly  stated  the  case  when  she  said  that  she 
had  him  to  consider.  He  was  naturally  a  timid 
man,  and  his  backwardness  was  doubtless  due  to 
self-depreciation  and  a  conviction  of  his  own 
unworthiness.  Why  not,  therefore,  be  a  little 
indulgent  ?  Why  torture  this  poor  lover  any 
longer  ?  Why  keep  him  on  the  rack  ol  suspense  ? 
Men  were  by  nature  bashful  and  at  a  disadvantage 
where  women  were  concerned;  surely,  for  this  very 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should  be  accorded 
a  little  kindness  now  and  then.  Before  she  slept 
that  night  Flora  said  to  herself  solemnly  :  "  I 
believe  I'll  make  poor  Patterson  happy." 

In  the  absence  of  the  doctor  from  Lachlan,  she 
was  able,  after  all  her  doubts  and  misgivings  on 
the  subject,  to  detect  the  hand  of  Providence.  If 
it  was  true  that  she  had  decided  to  accept  Patter- 
son out  of  sheer  pity,  it  was  equally  true  that  this 
intimation  would  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  him 
by  letter  than  by  word  of  mouth.  Patterson  was 
staying  at  Langtown — so  much  Flora  had  had  from 
his  housekeeper,  and,  being  a  sentimentalist  at 
heart,  it  gave  her  untold  satisfaction  to  imagine 
the  doctor's  return  on  the  top  of  the  coach  in 
answer  to  the  coy  summons  which  would  be 
conveyed  to  him  in  the  mail-bag.  The  post  left 
her  aunt's  house  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  Flora,  who  was  an  early  riser,  wrote  her 
letter  at  6.30  a.m. 
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"  Well,  that's  settled,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  stuck  down  the  envelope,  addressed  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  post-bag.  "Of  course,  there  is 
always  something  to  regret  in  leaving  your  single 
life  behind,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  indefiniteness 
about  it  which  somehow  bothered  me.  No  woman 
can  say  that  she  wrill  never  marry,  for  no  one 
can  say  when  marriage  will  overtake  her ;  but 
with  the  ring  on  your  finger  the  thing  is  fixed, 
and  it  doesn't  leave  you  wondering  whether  you 
will  go  back  to  spinsterhood  again  or  not.  In 
spite  of  all  the  drawbacks,  I  believe  I'm  happier 
already,  and  at  least  the  thing  is  settled." 

The  long  brass  telescope  on  the  writing-table 
in  the  dining-room  at  Meldrum  commanded  a 
view  of  the  road  from  Langtown  by  which  the 
coach  came.  It  was  impossible  that  the  con- 
veyance should  pass  unnoticed,  for  Miss  Isabella 
Anderson  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  road 
during  the  whole  of  breakfast-time,  ready  to 
exclaim  as  soon  as  she  saw  it :  "  There's  the  coach 
away  past !" 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me,  aunt,"  said  Flora  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  "  I  will  rise  from  the  table 
and  just  take  a  look  through  the  telescope  to  see 
who  is  on  the  coach." 

Patterson  was  not  there.  Doubtless  there 
would  be  a  letter.  Flora  inquired  in  an  offhand 
manner  of  the  parlourmaid  if  there  was  anything 
for  her  in  the  Langtown  bag,  and  heard  that  there 
was  nothing.  She  suggested  that  the  parlourmaid 
should  take  another  look,  in  order  to  be  quite 
sure ;  but  this  suggestion,  being  acted  upon,  was 
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equally  fruitless.  Then  Patterson  must  have  left 
Langtown !  Flora  feared  that  her  lover's  return 
would  be  less  dramatic  than  Mr.  Guthrie's.  She 
knew  that  Patterson  would  not  steam  up  the  Loch 
in  the  clear  dark  of  an  August  night,  with  flames 
flying  from  the  funnel,  and  the  stoker  heaping  up 
the  fires  until  they  roared  in  the  engine-room. 
Patterson,  she  was  afraid,  would  arrive  by  the 
steamer  with  a  little  bag  in  his  hand.  Still, 
it  could  not  be  helped.  She  felt  a  proprietary 
right  in  him  now,  which  in  anticipation  par- 
doned everything,  and,  while  hoping  for  the 
best,  she  was  prepared  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
worst. 

The  next  morning  there  was  still  no  letter  from 
the  doctor,  and  Flora  began  to  respect  the  man. 
The  knotless  thread  was  showing  a  resisting 
quality  of  which  she  had  never  suspected  him. 
For  all  that,  when  Aunt  Isabella  remarked  at 
breakfast-time,  "  There's  the  coach  away  past !" 
Flora  felt  that  she  could  well  understand  why 
Miss  Janet  so  often  snubbed  her  sister. 

"I  object  to  bad  manners,"  was  all  that  she 
allowed  herself  to  say  to  her  fond  heart,  when  still 
the  days  passed  by  and  no  reply  was  forthcoming 
to  her  note. 

Janet  Anderson  said  she  seemed  out  of  spirits, 
and  Flora  replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
that  she  missed  Maggie  a  good  deal,  and  that  the 
Pacific  Islands  were  a  long  way  off. 

To  this  Miss  Janet  did  not  vouchsafe  a  reply. 

Did  anyone  talk  about  old  maids  about  this 
time — a  subject  which  is  a  common  one  in  Scot- 
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land — Flora  felt  a  curious  sinking  of  the  heart 
Life  had  lost  a  little  of  its  savour ;  the  village  folk 
were  less  humorous  than  heretofore,  and  more 
feckless.  Boys  grew  up  quicker  than  they  used 
to  do;  and  when  a  girl  whom  she  regarded  as 
a  baby  announced  her  intention  of  being  married, 
Flora  remarked,  "How  time  flies!"  while  inwardly 
thinking  "  How  much  older  I  am  getting !"  She 
remarked  to  her  aunt  Janet  Anderson  that  the 
young  woman  was  marrying  early,  and  Janet  said, 
"  Better  early  than  never !"  and  seemed  pleased 
with  her  own  rendering  of  the  old  proverb. 

When  things  looked  blackest,  Flora  remembered 
her  Creator  and  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  make  her  needs  known  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  for  she  was  ever  a  faithful  and 
devout  woman,  and  played  the  harmonium  regu- 
larly in  the  United  Free.  "  Send  Dr.  Patterson 
back  to  Lachlan,"  prayed  Flora ;  "  and  if  not  him, 
please  send  someone." 

She  began  to  try  to  gain  comfort  from  the 
companionship  of  Spot ;  but  the  "  Bond "  was 
particularly  irritating  in  these  days. 

When  Flora  wanted  to  go  for  a  long  and  solitary 
walk  by  herself,  and  think  over  the  faithlessness 
of  men  and  the  manifold  grievances  of  women, 
there  was  no  door  by  which  she  could  steal  out 
without  being  discovered  by  Spot.  Spot  was 
always  excited  and  always  cheerful ;  his  view  of 
life  was  not  in  harmony  with  an  anxious  spirit. 
Also,  his  constitutional  selfishness  was  only 
equalled  by  his  love  of  society. 

Flora  used   to   try   to   take   no  notice   of  his 
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exuberant  and  ostentatious  welcome;  but  Spot, 
who  believed  that  the  whole  world  revolved  round 
himself  and  his  own  concerns,  never  imagined  for 
a  moment  that  anyone  had  put  on  a  hat  for  any 
other  reason  than  to  take  him  for  a  walk.  He 
was  an  egoist  from  the  point  of  his  keen  nose  to 
the  tip  of  his  rigid  tail. 

"Wouf,  wouf!"  said  Flora,  in  bitter  mimicry; 
"yes,  that's  all  you  can  say,  Spot!  You  would 
be  of  more  use  if  you  would  find  Patterson  or  do 
something  in  a  crisis,  but  you've  not  a  thought 
except  for  your  own  pleasure." 

It  was  a  stormy  day,  with  gusty  rain  blowing 
in  sheets  across  the  landscape,  and  a  dark  rack  of 
clouds  overhead.  The  waters  of  the  Loch  were 
lashing  themselves  together  in  a  sort  of  blind 
rage,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  doors  and 
crevices  with  a  keenness  suggestive  of  a  December 
gale.  In  the  sheltered  spot  where  the  Miss  Ander- 
sons' big  stone  house  was  built  the  force  of  the 
tempest  was  not  so  much  felt,  and,  after  a  long 
day  indoors,  Flora  decided  to  venture  out  into 
the  driving  rain  and  see  what  a  little  walk  would 
do  for  her,  although  cautioned  by  her  aunts  that 
if  she  left  the  shelter  of  the  carriage-drive,  with 
its  dense  border  of  rhododendron  bushes,  and 
the  tree-clad  protecting  hill  which  guarded  it, 
she  would  certainly  be  blown  away.  She  took 
a  tartan  shawl,  wrapped  it  about  her  shoulders, 
and  prepared  to  brave  the  elements. 

On  the  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  Spot 
couched,  ready  to  spring  at  her.  He  dashed 
through  the  hall-door  and  down  a  gravel  path 
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and  hurled  himself  against  the  legs  of  a  gardener, 
who,  with  bent  head  and  tightly  buttoned  coat, 
was  battling  his  way  down  to  the  greenhouses  to 
bank  up  the  fires.  Spot  seemed  to  love  the  storm ; 
he  barked  at  it  as  though  it  were  a  live  thing, 
and  then  raced  back  in  his  usual  excited  state  to 
his  mistress.  "  I  don't  believe,"  said  Flora,  "  that 
you  know  what  a  sore  heart  is  !" 

There  was  no  peace  for  anyone  who  took  the 
fox-terrier  for  a  walk.  The  most  earnest  conver- 
sation was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Spot !  Spot ! 
Spot !"  as  the  dog  madly  chased  every  living  thing 
upon  the  road.  He  was  generally  out  of  breath, 
and  his  nervous  energy  produced  a  restless  feel- 
ing in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  had  to  do  with 
him. 

11  There's  one  thing,"  said  Flora  to  herself—"  as 
soon  as  this  affair  gets  settled  up,  that  same  day 
Spot  goes  back  to  his  master." 

"  Well,  Paint-scraper,"  she  said  to  him  the  next 
moment,  as  the  dog,  forgetting  his  recent  enthu- 
siastic determination  to  take  a  walk,  was  now 
industriously  taking  the  varnish  off  the  closed 
front  door  with  his  fore-feet,  as  an  indication 
that  he  wished  to  re-enter  the  house,  "  I  believe 
you  think  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  to  see 
that  you  enjoy  yourself.  You  think  this  world  is 
a  sort  of  pantomime  joke  and  yourself  the  centre 
of  it !"  She  opened  the  door  to  let  him  in,  only 
to  find  that  Spot  was  immediately  determined  to 
be  out  in  the  wind  again,  tearing  madly  after 
leaves,  or  turning  head  over  heels  on  the  wet 
lawn. 
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Flora  placed  her  back  resolutely  against  the 
hall-door,  and  endeavoured  to  shut  it  against  the 
force  of  the  gale,  and  at  the  same  time  tried 
to  make  Spot  return  to  the  kitchen  premises. 

"You  wanted  in,  and  you've  got  to  stay  in," 
she  said.  "Why  can't  you  take  a  book  and  sit 
quiet?  Here,  poor  doggie,  mind  the  gloves! 
Watch  now,  Spot,  trust !"  But  Spot  was  no 
more  going  to  look  after  Miss  Flora  Anderson's 
gloves  or  to  remain  quiet  than  he  was  going  to 
give  up  barking  at  the  village  boys  in  Lachlan. 
He  knew  his  privileges,  and  he  meant  to  keep 
them. 

"  I  would  have  more  patience  with  you  if  you 
ever  knew  your  own  mind  for  two  minutes  at 
a  time,"  said  Flora. 

The  dog  smiled  pleasantly  and  said  nothing. 

"Now,  mind,"  said  Flora,  relenting,  "if  there 
is  to  be  any  chasing  of  sheep  or  barking  at 
children,  home  you  go  !" 

Needless  to  say,  Spot,  who  understood  every 
word  she  uttered,  and  who  knew  that  as  long 
as  she  kept  on  her  dripping  shawl  she  intended 
to  go  out  again,  once  more  hurled  himself  through 
the  open  door,  dashed  down  the  drive  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  was  only  pulled  up 
short  by  finding  himself  inextricably  entangled 
with  Dr.  Patterson's  legs. 

"  Patterson !"  said  Flora  in  a  faint  voice,  which 
she  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  match  with 
a  loss  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Miss  Anderson,"  said  Patterson,  "  I  wonder  if 
your  aunts  could  let  me  have  the  pony-cart  the 
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length  of  the  ferry  ?    There's  illness  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Loch/' 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Flora,  all  her  faintness 
forgotten. 

"  It's  Bessie  Hepburn,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and 
Dr.  Beatson,  from  Inchellen,  is  away." 

They  were  walking  towards  the  stables  as  they 
spoke,  fighting  every  step  of  the  way  with  the 
wind  and  rain. 

"Why  should  you  come  any  farther?"  said 
Patterson ;  "  this  is  an  awful  day  for  you  to  be 
out." 

"  They'll  be  quicker  for  me/'  said  Flora,  hasten- 
ing on  as  well  as  she  could. 

"I'll  run  on,"  said  Patterson,  striving  to  make 
quicker  headway  against  the  wind. 

"  Is  it  so  serious  ?"  asked  Flora,  panting  after 
him. 

"I  hardly  hope  to  find  her  alive,"  said  Patterson. 

They  stumbled  on  towards  the  stables,  the 
baffling  wind  blowing  their  steps  out  of  line. 
The  rain  in  their  faces  stung  like  hail,  and  the 
racing  clouds  overhead  still  looked  unspent  and 
full  of  moisture. 

"You'll  never  get  across  in  the  ferry  this 
afternoon,  Dr.  Patterson,"  said  the  coachman, 
who  was  harnessing  the  cob,  with  the  help  of 
Flora,  who  hastily  buckled  straps,  slipped  the 
shaft  through  its  leather  loop  on  the  near-side, 
and  fastened  the  trace  on  to  its  steel  hook. 

"  I'll  need  to  try,"  said  Patterson,  watching 
Flora's  quick  movements  and  her  skill  at  a  busi- 
ness with  which  he  was  wholly  unfamiliar. 
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"  Have  you  a  rug  ?"  said  Flora  to  the  coachman. 
"  Give  me  a  horse-cloth,  or  anything ;  we  won't 
put  off  time  by  stopping  at  the  house  to  get 
wraps."  She  got  into  the  cart  as  she  spoke,  pinned 
her  shawl  firmly  upon  her  shoulders,  and  took  the 
reins. 

"You  mustn't  come,"  said  Patterson;  "it's  not 
safe.  I'll  drop  you  at  the  house." 

"  Och,  get  on,  Patterson,"  said  Flora,  "  and 
don't  haver !" 

"  I  doubt  if  we'll  get  across  in  the  boat,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Ay,  ye  may  well  doubt  it,"  said  the  coachman 
to  himself  as  the  two  drove  off  together. 

"You'd  far  better  not  come,"  pleaded  Patterson, 
when,  in  the  shelter  of  the  rhododendrons,  he 
could  make  himself  heard.  "  Even  if  I  get  across, 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  I  find  Bessie  Hepburn  alive." 

"  If  it  is  a  serious  case,"  said  Flora,  "  I'll  need  to 
be  there.  You  will  be  doing  something  silly  if 
I'm  not  with  you." 

"  Put  your  shawl  up  to  your  mouth,"  said 
Patterson;  "  we  are  sheltered  from  the  wind  here, 
but  it's  awful  outside." 

The  wind  sang  through  the  telegraph-wires  as 
they  came  out  on  to  the  highroad,  and,  once  clear 
of  the  shelter  of  the  thick  bank  of  shrubs  in  the 
carriage-drive,  the  storm  began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  good  earnest.  The  wind  set  from  the  south- 
west, and  blew  up  the  Sound  in  the  full  vigour  of 
an  Atlantic  storm. 

"  This  is  awful,"  said  Flora,  bending  her  head 
to  the  gale. 
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"  It  will  be  worse  when  we  are  round  the 
corner,"  said  Patterson. 

Some  gulls,  blown  inland  by  stress  of  weather, 
appeared  enormous  as  they  leaned  against  the 
wind  overhead ;  their  sharp-peaked  wings  looked 
chiselled  as  though  by  a  sculptor's  hand  against 
the  clouds,  while  they  beat  resolutely  to  wind- 
ward without  making  any  headway.  In  the 
sheltered  corner  of  a  field  a  whole  flock  of  curlews 
had  settled  themselves,  and  looked  like  tennis- 
balls  scattered  over  the  green. 

There  was  an  exposed  bit  of  road  after  passing 
the  grey  stone  farm-buildings  on  the  left,  but 
a  dip  down  into  the  village  gave  temporary  shelter. 
Not  a  soul  was  abroad.  Windows  and  doors  were 
shut ;  here  a  chimney  had  been  blown  off  a  roof, 
and  there  some  wisps  of  thatch  lay  scattered  on 
the  roadway.  The  flowers  in  the  little  cottage 
gardens  looked  drenched  and  black,  and  a  couple 
of  telegraph-posts  lay  across  a  stone  dyke  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  innkeeper  had  protected 
his  windows  by  closing  the  shutters,  and  even  the 
shop-door  was  shut.  One  or  two  frightened  faces 
peered  out  from  behind  cotton-lace  curtains  to 
watch  the  doctor  and  his  companion  pass,  and 
women  said  to  each  other  as  they  turned  fearfully 
to  the  interior  of  the  room  again  that  it  was 
tempting  Providence  to  be  out  on  such  a  day. 

"We'll  soon  be  in  the  worst  of  it,"  said 
Patterson ;  and  the  next  moment  they  had  passed 
through  the  stone  gateway  that  leads  to  the  ferry, 
and  were  in  the  full  sweep  of  the  gale.  The  pony 
bent  his  head  and  stopped  for  a  moment. 
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"  You've  got  to  go  on,  my  beastie,"  said  Flora, 
touching  him  with  the  whip. 

The  wind  in  Flora's  ears  seemed  to  bang  like  the 
flapping  of  huge  sheets  drying  in  a  strong  gale. 
The  noise  deafened  her,  and  she  would  have  liked 
to  say  something  about  it  to  Patterson,  but  she 
feared  she  could  not  make  him  hear. 

They  crossed  the  burn  by  the  stone  bridge, 
and  the  doctor  got  down  and  opened  the  gate. 
The  sturdy  pony  bent  his  head  from  side  to  side 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  buffeting 
wind,  and  then  tried  once  more  to  turn  round  and 
go  homeward.  It  was  difficult  to  get  him  started, 
and  Patterson  went  to  his  head  and  led  him  a 
few  steps  until  they  were  through  the  gate;  he 
then  clambered  into  his  seat  again,  and  held  the 
horse-cloth  about  the  knees  of  himself  and  his 
companion. 

Mingled  with  the  banging  of  the  storm  there 
was  the  roar  of  the  burn  in  spate.  In  its  pools, 
so  dark  and  quiet  in  summer-time,  a  brownish- 
purple  flood  now  raced  by,  unbroken,  heavy  and 
dour,  between  its  wet  banks,  until,  with  a  rush,  it 
churned  into  yellow  foam  over  the  stones  and 
threw  up  white  sheets  of  tufted  spray  back  across 
its  own  wild  track.  The  tough  grass  on  either  side 
of  the  sandy  road  bent  before  the  wind,  flattened 
one  moment  by  the  weight  of  the  tempest,  and 
raised  the  next,  until  it  looked  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea  across  which  the  wind  hurries,  or  like  the 
glitter  of  a  steel  blade  well  tempered  which  a 
swordsman  turns  with  his  wrist  until  it  flashes 
again. 
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And  now  the  worst  bit  of  the  road  was  before 
them,  where  it  skirted  with  a  loop  round  the  hill. 
Dead  bracken  was  swirled  across  it  in  giddy  con- 
fusion, and  bits  of  heather  and  grass  were  blown 
with  stinging  force  against  the  occupants  of  the 
cart.  Down  by  the  shore  the  fine  sand  was  raised 
in  clouds  like  steam  and  carried  out  on  to 
the  water,  and  the  sea  was  stained  a  muddy 
yellow  near  the  beach.  The  tide  came  in  with 
a  roar,  and  out  beyond  the  crash  of  the  waves 
the  slate-grey  water  was  broken  into  billows, 
feathered  with  white  caps. 

"  Tie  on  your  hat  with  this,"  roared  Patterson, 
when  he  had  got  down  at  the  next  gate ;  and  he 
took  from  his  pocket  a  silk  handkerchief  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

Flora  fastened  the  improvised  bandage  under 
her  chin,  slipped  her  whip  into  its  socket,  and 
clung  with  one  hand  to  the  side  of  the  cart  as  she 
drove.  The  pony  staggered  again  as  a  fresh 
buffeting  met  him;  his  mane  and  tail  were 
drenched  with  salt  spray  and  blown  about  in 
tangled  strands.  Quite  suddenly  the  cart  heaved 
like  a  boat  and  righted  itself  again. 

"  I'll  get  out  and  hold  the  shaft  down,  or  we'll 
be  over,"  shouted  Patterson. 

She  could  not  hear  him  above  the  clanging  of 
the  storm  and  with  the  silk  scarf  about  her  ears, 
but  she  understood  his  action,  and  gave  both  her 
hands  to  the  wet  reins.  Patterson  got  down  and 
began  encouraging  the  pony,  while  keeping  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  little  cart,  and  holding  on 
to  the  shaft  to  prevent  it  overturning. 
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"  If  we  are  going  to  be  blown  over  on  dry  land," 
thought  Flora,  "  God  help  us  at  sea !"  She  longed 
to  be  somewhere  out  of  the  beating  gale,  if  only 
to  shelter  behind  a  rock  for  a  few  moments,  to  get 
away  from  the  tearing  and  the  buffeting,  and 
to  recover  her  breath. 

But  Bessie  Hepburn  was  dying;  even  a  few 
minutes'  waste  of  time  might  mean  the  loss  of  a 
life. 

Patterson  was  running  beside  the  cart,  his  coat 
buttoned  about  him,  and  his  face  turned  to  scarlet 
with  the  bite  of  the  wind  and  the  exertion  of 
urging  the  pony  and  keeping  the  cart  on  its  two 
wheels.  The  rain  streamed  off  his  face  and 
blurred  his  glasses,  but  he  was  a  lean,  thin  man, 
and  ran  well.  At  the  turn  of  the  road,  where  it 
winds  round  the  hill,  the  wind  did  not  so  directly 
face  them,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  ferry-house 
came  in  sight. 


"  I'll  not  go,  and,  what's  more,  my  boat  will  not 
go,"  MacPhail  was  saying  at  the  door. 

"Your  boat  will  go,"  said  Flora,  in  her  sharp 
tones,  "if  I  have  to  launch  her  myself.  Bestir 
yourself,  MacPhail;  this  is  not  the  time  for  a 
dander." 

"  Miss  Anderson,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  see  Bessie 
Hepburn  in  her  shroud  before  I'll  even  give  you 
the  oars." 

A  Scot  is  always  most  emphatic  when  he  is  on 
the  point  of  yielding;  and  Mrs.  MacPhail,  who 
knew  her  husband  well,  said  piteously :  "  It's 
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three  lives  for  one  if  you  go  on  the  water  to- 
night, MacPhail." 

"Come  in,  Miss  Anderson,"  said  MacPhail, 
getting  out  the  oars. 

With  a  sort  of  dumb  resignation  in  her  look, 
the  ferryman's  wife  put  a  bailing-can  into  Flora  s 
hand.  "  Keep  bailing,"  she  said. 

She  came  outside  and  led  the  horse  away  to 
the  stable,  and  the  three — Patterson,  Flora,  and 
the  ferryman — stumbled  across  the  rough  shingle 
to  the  stone  pier.  Here  the  rocks  were  slippery 
and  wet,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  made  walking 
almost  impossible.  Flora  got  down  on  her  knees 
and  crawled  over  the  seaweed  until  they  came  to 
the  boat.  The  light  was  failing  a  little  ;  the 
white  caps  on  the  waves  gleamed  fitfully  in  the 
uncertain  light. 

"  Take  you  the  rudder,  Miss  Flora,"  said 
MacPhail,  "  and  keep  her  head  up  to  windward 
as  much  as  you  can." 

They  were  out  on  the  open  now,  but  the  boat 
was  making  little  headway.  Once  they  shipped 
a  heavy  sea,  and  the  cold  salt  water  lay  in  a  pool 
about  Flora's  feet,  drenching  her  skirts  and  soak- 
ing through  her  shawl. 

"  It  was  a  daft-like  thing  ever  to  attempt  it !" 
said  the  boatman. 

"  Put  up  a  bit  of  sail,"  said  Patterson  ;  "  we 
shall  go  quicker." 

"  You  will  go  to  the  bottom,"  said  the  ferry- 
man. 

They  hoisted  a  rag  of  canvas,  which  steadied 
the  boat  a  little,  and  under  a  sail  not  bigger  than 
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a   shoulder-plaid    they    tore    along    before    the 
wind. 

Patterson  leaned  forward  and  began  to  bail 
and  of  a  sudden  Flora  noticed  his  strong,  beautiful 
hands.  In  a  queer,  dazed  way  she  thought  that 
she  had  often  noticed  Patterson's  hands  before, 
but  now  the  hands  seemed  to  be  Patterson — the 
characteristic  thing  about  him.  The  loose  lips, 
the  near-sighted  eyes,  the  shambling  figure, 
seemed  to  be  of  no  account.  She  saw  only  the 
tense  white  fingers  on  the  rough  tin  bailing-can. 
She  and  MacPhail  might  get  the  boat  across 
to-night,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  but  only 
Patterson  could  save  the  woman's  life.  It  was 
his  hands  they  were  counting  upon,  and  his  skill 
upon  which  they  leaned.  It  seemed  to  Flora 
then  that  this  rough,  wild  work  of  getting  across 
a  piece  of  water  in  a  gale  was  but  a  small  matter. 
What  was  wanted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loch 
was  the  steady  hand,  the  cool  head,  and  the 
skill  which  is  always  calmest  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  danger. 

"  If  it  is  to  be  an  operation,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"  keep  your  hands  warm ;"  and  she  took  the  bailing- 
can  from  the  doctor,  and  began  to  empty  out  the 
pool  of  water  at  her  feet  and  to  fling  it  into  the 
racing  sea. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  gratefully,  out  of 
his  near-sighted  eyes,  and  thrust  his  half-frozen 
fingers  into  his  overcoat  pockets. 

In  the  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  a 
woman  was  very  near  to  death.  The  room  where 
she  lay  was  in  common  use,  being  kitchen  and 
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parlour  in  one.  There  were  two  beds  in  it, 
draped  with  clean  cotton  hangings.  A  dresser 
and  a  small  table,  an  eight-day  clock,  and  a  few 
well-polished  mahogany  chairs  were  the  sole 
furniture  of  the  room.  In  the  wide  fireplace  a 
peat  fire  burned  sullenly,  and  the  gusty  rain, 
finding  its  way  down  the  chimney,  sizzled  upon 
the  iron  hob  and  the  glowing  fuel. 

A  man  with  a  red  beard,  his  face  filled  with  a 
sort  of  nameless  terror  and  dumb  suffering,  was 
seated  by  the  bed.  He  held  his  wife's  hand  in 
his,  while  a  collie  dog  lay  at  his  feet  and  stirred 
uneasily  sometimes,  as  though  understanding 
that  there  was  trouble  in  the  room. 

"  Hist !  Lie  doon !"  said  the  man,  as  the  collie 
raised  his  head  upon  hearing  steps.  He  slacked 
his  hand  from  the  grasp  of  the  woman,  undid  the 
convulsive  clutch  of  her  fingers,  patted  and  com- 
posed them  as  they  lay  on  the  squares  of  the 
cotton  patchwork  quilt.  Then  he  rose  and  went 
softly  across  the  room  in  his  stocking  soles,  undid 
the  latch,  and  opened  the  door. 

"  I  doot  ye  are  ower  late,  doctor,"  he  said  briefly. 
"Come  in." 

An  old  woman,  the  reputed  nurse  of  the  village, 
although  her  skill  was  small,  sat  by  the  fire,  and, 
after  the  custom  of  women  in  cases  of  sickness, 
had  some  water  boiling  in  an  iron  kettle  over  the 
peats. 

Patterson  rapidly  examined  the  patient,  stood 
silent  for  a  moment  with  knitted  brows,  as  if 
hesitating,  then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  flung 
off  his  coat  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  leather  case. 
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"  Fill  that  pan  with  hot  water,"  he  said  to  Flora, 
in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  and  stand  it  on  the  fire." 
He  had  some  disinfectant  tabloids  to  place  with 
the  forceps  and  other  instruments  in  the  simmering 
pot,  and  very  soon  his  preparations  had  been  made. 

Bessie  Hepburn  was  far  through,  and  so  weak 
and  so  little  conscious  that  it  was  not  possible, 
nor,  happily,  necessary,  to  give  her  an  anaesthetic. 
The  "  trouble  "  was  on  her  lungs,  and  her  choking 
breath  came  painfully.  What  must  be  done  must 
be  done  instantly,  although  this  was  an  opera- 
tion which  few  men  would  have  attempted  without 
at  least  the  proper  paraphernalia  of  a  hospital 
theatre.  Flora  waited  on  the  doctor  without 
uttering  a  word,  watching  him  intently,  and 
handing  him  quicldy  and  silently  what  he  asked 
for.  They  had  tended  many  cases  together,  but 
never  one  so  critical  as  this. 

Bessie's  husband  had  left  the  room  and  was 
sitting  in  the  byre,  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  I  canna  see  her  tiched,"  he  said,  when  the 
doctor  began  his  work,  and,  taking  a  lantern,  he 
went  outside  and  sat  in  the  straw.  The  cow  in 
her  stall  turned  her  head  in  a  dazed  way  and 
lowed  at  the  light,  and  was  only  quieted  when 
the  man  went  to  her  head  and  patted  her.  "  Keep 
quiet,  lassie,"  he  whispered,  "  keep  quiet !  There's 
no  saying  whether  we  shall  all  see  the  morning 


or  no." 


Outside  the  storm  raged  on.  The  trees  lashed 
themselves  together  furiously.  A  gate  swinging 
on  its  hinges  banged  and  banged  again  on  the 
shore  road,  and  the  occasional  crack  of  a  branch 
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showed  that  one  had  fallen.  The  sullen  roar  of 
the  waves  had  a  resentful  sound,  like  some 
creature  protesting  against  pain. 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  his 
work  still  lay  before  the  doctor,  and  he  asked 
Flora  to  fetch  the  lamp  from  the  dresser  and  to 
hold  the  light  near  him  while  he  went  through 
with  it.  She  did  as  he  directed  and  stood  beside 
him.  Her  right  arm,  with  the  heavy  lamp  in  it, 
seemed  to  be  rigid;  it  never  shook.  With  her 
left  hand  she  still  gave  him  what  he  wanted, 
occasionally  signing  to  the  old  woman  to  pass  her 
this  or  that.  More  than  once  it  seemed  that  the 
patient's  breathing  had  ceased,  but  the  fluttering 
breath  came  again,  and  the  work  of  rescue  went  on. 

Unskilfulness  is  like  a  note  played  out  of  tune. 
It  comes  upon  the  ear  hesitatingly  and  in  uncertain 
waves.  Expert  skill  is  always  calm ;  it  strikes 
the  direct  note,  the  unfaltering  tone.  Dr.  Patter- 
son worked  without  hesitation;  his  hand  never 
shook  or  faltered.  When  he  had  finished  he 
straightened  his  back,  and  began  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  wash  and  dry  his  implements  and  to 
put  them  away. 

"  This  hasn't  been  very  nice  for  a  lady,"  he  said. 

And  for  some  reason  Flora  gave  one  hardly- 
suppressed  sob.  She  shaded  the  lamp,  and 
together  they  began  their  watch  throughout  the 
night.  The  room  grew  very  cold,  and  the  old 
woman  dozed  by  the  hearth.  In  the  silence  of 
the  room  the  old  wag-at-the-wa*  ticked  solemnly, 
its  metallic  beats  sounding  clearly,  like  the 
regular  beating  of  a  courageous  heart  in  the 
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midst  of  a  stormy  life.  Dr.  Patterson's  fingers 
were  upon  the  woman's  pulse;  their  delicate 
touch  was  sensitive  to  every  shade  of  variation 
in  its  feeble,  fluttering  pulsations.  From  time  to 
time  he  signalled  to  Flora  without  speaking. 
She  waited  quietly  and  watched  for  the  signs 
which  he  made  her.  Sometimes  she  wondered  if 
she  prayed  all  the  time,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
that  in  this  humble  cottage,  with  its  poor  bed  and 
unpapered  walls,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  some  other  person  being  in  the  room, 
to  whom  she  held  out — not  so  much  hands  of 
supplication — but  a  confiding,  faithful  grasp,  and 
felt  quite  surely  a  responsive  clasp  upon  her  own. 

At  five  o'clock  the  wind  dropped  a  little,  and 
Hepburn  stole  in  from  the  byre,  and  came  across 
the  stone  floor  of  the  kitchen  in  his  stockinged 
feet. 

"  Are  you  through  with  it  ?"  he  whispered. 

"Ay,  we're  through,"  said  Patterson. 

11  Will  she  dae  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"Ay,  she'll  dae." 

He  said  nothing,  but,  hanging  up  his  bonnet  on 
a  nail,  he  went  over  and  sat  by  the  fire.  The 
light  began  to  stream  in  from  the  little  window 
through  some  smothering  geraniums,  but  the 
lamp  still  burned  on  the  dresser.  The  woman's 
breathing  began  to  be  more  even,  and  a  peaceful 
sleep  had  come. 

The  old  woman  by  the  hearth  ceased  to  nod 
her  head  in  the  chair,  and,  rising  noiselessly,  she 
prepared  a  cup  of  tea.  The  steaming  mixture 
was  welcome  after  the  cold  of  the  night.  The 
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woman  handed  the  two  cups  to  the  doctor 
and  Flora,  and  slipped  a  dry  biscuit  into  the 
saucer  of  each.  They  drank  the  tea  together 
without  speaking,  and  went  and  sat  nearer  the 
fire.  He  saw  that  her  clothes  were  still  damp 
and  clinging  about  her,  and  went  and  fetched  her 
shawl,  and  held  it  out  to  the  dull  red  glow  of  the 
peat  until  clouds  of  steam  rose  from  it  and 
disappeared  up  the  chimney.  He  happed  her  up 
in  it  and  held  the  edge  of  her  skirt  to  the  fire. 

"  Hoots,  never  heed,"  said  Flora.  Her  voice 
was  low  because  of  the  sick  woman,  and  she  told 
herself  that  this  was  the  reason  she  did  not 
protest  further.  She  sat  by  the  fire,  while 
Patterson  waited  upon  her  and  said  nothing. 
#  *  *  #  * 

When  the  boat  came  in  to  Inchellen  next 
morning — hours  late,  because  of  the  storm — Dr. 
Beatson  took  a  machine  and  drove  over  to  the 
cottage,  and  the  two  men  held  a  consultation  in 
the  kitchen. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Dr.  Beatson  to  Flora,  when 
he  came  out,  "and  Bessie  may  thank  the  Lord 
that  she  had  Patterson  here,  for  I  wouldn't  have 
attempted  what  he's  done  myself.  Get  home  and 
take  a  rest,"  he  said.  "  I'll  watch  now." 

"  I'll  just  see  Miss  Anderson  across  the  water," 
said  Patterson,  "and  I'll  look  in  again  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  tossing  last  night,"  said 
Dr.  Beatson.  "You  could  hardly  have  got  across, 
if  it  was  as  bad  here  as  it  was  with  us." 

"  It  was  bad  enough,"  said  Flora  dryly. 
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She  and  Dr.  Patterson  walked  down  towards 
the  shore  in  silence.  The  sea  was  almost  smiling 
now ;  there  was  blue  sky  overhead  and  the  sun 
came  out. 

"  Take  my  arm,  Flora,"  said  Patterson  on  the 
way  down  to  the  boat ;  and  she  did  so,  awkwardly. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Flora  Anderson  had  ever 
accepted  anyone's  assistance  before.  A  baffling 
shyness  overtook  her;  her  hand  trembled  as  it 
lay  upon  his  coat-sleeve.  Had  she  been  a  young 
bride  leaving  the  church,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  upon  her,  the  painfulness  of  Flora's 
blush  could  hardly  have  been  deeper. 

"  I  suppose/'  she  was  thinking,  in  extenuation 
of  her  own  mood,  "  that  this  is  what  many  women 
are  feeling  all  their  lives — this  dependence  upon 
a  man's  strength  ;  this  security  in  his  strong  arm ; 
this  wonderful  sense  that,  while  she  leans  upon 
him,  he  also  seems  to  require  her,  and  could  never 
be  so  strong  if  her  weakness  did  not  depend  upon 
him." 

As  she  thought  thus,  Patterson  tripped  badly 
over  a  tuft  of  grass. 

To  stumble  in  walking  had  always  been  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  habits,  and  the  sudden 
blunder  with  his  feet  did  more  to  restore  their 
old  attitude  towards  each  other  than  anything 
else  could  have  done. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  trip,  Patterson,"  said 
Flora,  breaking,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  the 
long  tension  of  the  previous  night,  with  its  anxious 
watching  and  its  prayer-filled  dawn.  If  she  spoke 
sharply,  it  was  the  natural  revulsion  from  in- 
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tensity  of  feeling,  mingled  with  an  almost  horrified 
realization  of  her  present  mood. 

"  I  wouldn't  if  I  had  you  always  to  take  care  of 
me,  Flora,"  he  said.  And  the  thing  was  out  at 
last! 

"  It's  a  pity  you  haven't  answered  my  letter," 
she  said,  struggling  to  get  back  to  the  old  inde- 
pendent attitude,  and  with  an  almost  heroic 
attempt  to  be  once  more  the  Flora  whom  she 
knew  and  understood.  What  hope  would  there 
be  of  ever  getting  the  upper  hand  with  Patterson 
if  she  allowed  herself  to  behave  like  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  with  ideas  of  dependence  and  a  clinging 
habit  ? 

"/  to  be  so  silly!"  she  muttered  to  herself. 
"Besides,  in  any  case,  it's  not  the  right  way  to 
begin." 

" What  letter?"  he  asked. 

"  Did  you  not  get  my  letter  ?" 

"  I  got  the  one,"  said  poor  Patterson,  his  puzzled 
expression  returning  again,  "in  which  you  said 
your  aunt  was  going  to  see  a  chiropodist  in 
Glasgow." 

"  That  wasn't  the  one." 

"And  the  last  one,  when  you  said  that  folks 
sometimes  changed  their  minds." 

"  Didn't  you  understand  ?"  said  Flora  senti- 
mentally. 

"As  sure  as  death,  Flora,"  said  Patterson,  "I 
didn't  know  that  you  had  refused  me  before !" 

"  I  ought  to  have  made  it  plainer,"  said  Flora, 

The  thing  may  have  been  a  revelation  to 
Dr.  Patterson.  He  was  a  singularly  stupid  man, 
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and  one  who,  as  he  had  remarked  many  times  in 
his  life,  considered  all  ladies  a  little — if  he  might 
say  so — enigmatical. 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  awfully  stupid,  Flora,"  he  said. 

"You  were  always  that," said  Flora,  recovering 
herself.  "  Remember,  I'm  not  going  to  be  married 
Episcopal." 

"  I  haven't  lifted  my  lines  yet,"  said  Patterson, 
"  and  I  suppose  your  aunt  would  like  it  to  be 
United  Free." 

"I  couldn't  obey  you,  Patterson,"  said  Flora 
with  difficulty.  "I  shouldn't  consider  it  right. 
Episcopalians  always  promise  more  to  a  man  than 
Presbyterians  do." 

They  had  reached  the  boat  now,  where  Angus 
MacPhail  was  awaiting  them.  Angus  was  a 
person  in  whom  the  intuitive  faculty  was  strongly 
developed.  He  had  an  accurate  imagination  and 
a  fine  power  of  discrimination.  He  took  one  look 
at  the  doctor  and  Miss  Flora  Anderson  as  they 
approached,  and  then,  with  a  fine  sense  of  delicacy, 
turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  busied  himself 
with  tying  imaginary  knots  in  the  painter  of  the 
boat. 

Flora  straightened  herself  and  walked  with 
a  firm  step  down  to  the  shore.  Patterson  gave 
her  his  hand  to  help  her  into  the  boat,  and  with 
the  touch  of  it  there  came  back  to  her  all  the 
tragedy  of  the  night — all  the  long  struggle  with 
death,  and  the  man  with  the  strong,  deft  fingers 
fighting  and  conquering  at  last.  Flora  was  tired 
after  her  sleepless  night.  As  a  rule,  tears  did  not 
come  easily  to  her  eyes,  but  with  the  thought 
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of  Bessie  Hepburn  resting  peacefully  now  on  her 
bed,  and  with  the  grip  of  this  man's  hand  within 
her  own,  there  came  back  the  horrible  feeling 
that  she  was  going  to  behave  foolishly  again,  and 
that  at  any  moment  Angus  MacPhail  might  turn 
his  head  and  discover  her  weakness. 

"Watch  yourself,  Patterson,"  she  said  briskly, 
11  and  don't  stumble  getting  into  the  boat." 


THE   END 
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